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Foreword 


One of the reasons which prompted the writing of this book 
was a desire to combat the popular delusion that Brook Farm 
was a place of wild fancies and crazy trials, and to show that 
instead it was basically an endeavor to find an intelligent cure 
for a disease which is still with us: the terrible disease of social in- 
justice. It was a noble experiment, made by a group of intelli- 
gent people, many of whom played an important role on the 
American scene of a later day. 

I was especially annoyed at a professor in one of our oldest 
universities, himself a writer on Americana, who told his stu- 
dents humorously that Brook Farm was “that place where people 
lived on ice water and raw cauliflower.” If I may speak un- 
humorously, let me say that ice water was unknown then to 
most people and that cauliflower is a difficult vegetable to raise. 
Brook Farmers were content with simpler, more homely things. 
But the professor's facetious remark showed either a great ig- 
norance of or an inexcusable atempt at humor toward one of 
the most important of America’s social attempts. 

Then, too, many descriptions of Brook Farm, such as the one 
in the Columbia Encyclopedia, dismiss the community in a 
few words as having been a communistic experiment. Of 
course it was never that, save in the sense that there was at the 
Farm a common opportunity to get an education and a living 
at the same time, and that is hardly a complete definition of 
what is known in our day as communism. 
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The whole attempt at the Farm was to work out a happy 
practical life by the science of sociology, rather than by com- 
munism or socialism — and I am of course using those terms in 
a party rather than in an universal sense. To make labor pleasant 
and not painful — that was one basic an. To have everyone 
work with the hands as well as with the nead — that was the 
other aim. They were well educated men and women, and 
they taught their pupils well. And they likewise worked hard 
at scrubbing and hoeing and at every task considered as menial 
by the New Englanders of like social status. They had no 
servants, for they considered themselves as servants, having in 
them, in their Americar. way, some of that fervor of first cen- 
tury Christianity that occasionally finds its way into later ages, 
animating a Francis of Assisi, inspiring an Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary. “Whatever the actual glebe of the Farm,” wrote Higgin- 
son of the venture, “the social structure was of the richest.” 

If they had had more rich friends — if a few more years had 
been granted them to get their industries going — if there had 
been no fre — if —— 

So fascinating, so charming is Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’ Flow- 
ering of New England it would seem daring to carp at any of 
it. However, it is not I who do so, but Henry Steele Com- 
mager, who, in his pleasant review of the book, complains that 
it “lacks a focus, a philosophy, a moral,” and that it fails to do 
justice to Transcendentalism, or to reveal the basic character of 
that philosophy. “The weakest chapters in the book (if any 
can be called weak),” he comments, “are those which describe 
Brook Farm, The Dial, and the Boston and Concord reformers 
without revealing first the philosophy which furnished the logic 
and moral of their lives.” 

It is true that Mr. Brooks has ignored the religious back- 
ground; the question is begged as to why they acted as they did. 
For it was the fact that their religion had failed in humanity and 
kindliness that prompted them to leave its harshness, although 
never abandoning what they would have called original Christian- 
ity. And perhaps one reason for the failure of Brook Farm is 
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the fact that many of its members could never find the coherent 
faith that would have held them together. 

The fact that Brook Farm wanted most to impress on the 
world is in part the subject of two recently published books. 
One, interestingly enough, is by a telative of Margaret Fuller, 
R. Buckminster Fuller, in his Nine Chains to the Moon. He 
has a theory which he expects to see established fact, that the 
work hour will soon be our basis of exchange. One man-hour 
will be exchanged for one dollar, he suggests. And he is very 
sure that it will be generally recognized that credit is manufac- 
tured by the work of the whole community and not something 
created by money-lenders to be rented out to a community. 

And in Roger Burlingame’s ron Men there is the criticism 
that most of our present troubles are due to the fact that socio- 
logical inventions have lagged far behind technological, and that 
it is not entirely machinery inventors we need but social in- 
ventors as well. 

Both these men would have understood the aims of Brook 
Farm — far, far better than does the professor who dismisses it 
with a wave of the hand as a place where one practiced a freak diet. 

The list of books and articles consulted in putting this book 
together will show that the search was extensive, and of course 
more than once repetition was met with. This is not a bad 
thing in itself, when repetition merely proves an already acquired 
fact. Unfortunately in this case the repeating of both dates 
and facts was found to vary sometimes, since memories had 
grown dim with the years, and many other interests had come 
between the writers’ living at Brook Farm and their writing 
about it. 

It has, therefore, been necessary occasionally to use my own 
judgment as to dates — sometimes even as to facts. However, 
there has been no interpolation of fancy; the facts told in these 
pages have been culled from existing documents and so has the 
conversation. Whether it is always utterly correct in detail I can- 
not promise. But I have tried to keep this book fact and not 
fiction, for surely imagination should have no part in biography 
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when one can find actual data from which to build a life or a 
history. 

I wish to express my thanks to Miss Mary Forsburg for the 
Curtis letters to Lizzie Curzon, and to thank Mrs. Fanny Mc- 
Intyre for her generous offers of assistance among the papers of 
her father, John Codman. I want to thank the University of 
Notre Dame for copies of Father Hecker’s letters, and Reverend 
Vincent Holden, C.S.P., Mr. R. L. Straker and Mr. Zoltan 
Haraszti for their suggestions and help in reading the proofs. 
Reverend C. T. Ohlinger kindly allowed me to go over the Luth- 
eran Home which was Brook Farm and the house which was once 
called the Hive. 

I should like, too, to reach back into the past to express some 
of my gratitude for assistance with this book — back to Clara 
Louise Myers, who many years ago at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity gave me an interest in the New England men and women 
which has never left me. Her own eager alive interest in our 
rich American literary heritage impressed me deeply, and in the 
theme courses which I took under her I first became really aware 
of the beauty and value of simple direct English, so that I find 
myself wondering still if what I write would pass her exacting 
muster. 

One more person I want to thank for her efforts in behalf of 
Brook Farm and me, and that is Julie Kernan, for her untiring 
aid in getting a narrative with too many facts and too many 
dates into a coherent story, where acts and scenes follow in regu- 
lar order, which they by no means did in the first draft of the 


manuscript. 


PART ONE 


The Transcendental Period 
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“It must be some aberration of the mind,” said John Quincy 
Adams, shaking his head over the folly that was sweeping New 
England. “Here is my once loved friend, William Emerson's 
young son Waldo, after failing in the everyday avocations of a 
Unitarian minister and schoolmaster, starting a new doctrine 
called Transcendentalism. He says the old revelations are worn 
out — superannuated.” The old gentleman choked on the 
word. 

His caller nodded in sympathy. “One says the kingdom of 
Heaven comes from within. Another says it comes from with- 
out. And when you point out these basic differences, they go 
into explanations so complicated they explain nothing.” 

“Exactly. And that is a new revelation,” went on the irate 
Mr. Adams. “We have had these Marat Democrats and 
phrenology and animal magnetism and Brownson’s wild ideas 
— one plausible rascality after another. And if it were onl 
strangers or sons of friends, but here in my own family I find 
it. My young relative, Pearse Cranch, ex ephebus, preaching 
in Boston, gave out a stream of Transcendentalism most unex- 


pectedly.” 


Mr. Adams was not the only aroused Bostonian. There 


were plenty of others. Even quiet Mr. Lowell thought there 
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must be a maggot getting in people’s brains just then; but the 
sensible Miss Elizabeth Peabody was of the opinion that to mass 
a few protesting people together and label them all Transcen- 
dentalists was popular cant and merely nonsense. 

Moreover, Boston had lived through earlier upheavals. In 
fact, all these Unitarians and staunch Presbyterians who were 
alarmed at the state of affairs were responsible for an earlier re- 
volt, when their own ideas of reform had driven out of life some 
of the dreariness of Puritanism. And their sons, spiritual if not 
blood kin, were men who clung with strong conviction to Chris- 
tianity, to belief in its historic foundations. They had a sort 
of rational piety and very strict ideas of personal morality. But 
all mystery in faith they put aside; they felt that thought must 
come before feeling and knowledge before faith. To them 
Transcendentalism was the witness of faith and they felt it was 
all the wider and stronger for being without ritual or sect. 

At the Divinity School in Cambridge Dr. Norton was thun- 
dering his philippics — good sound ones too —at the young 
men, especially at those among them who had been his own 
students and had later gone to preach the word of God as he 
had directed them it should be taught and who had now swerved 
and gone their own mad way. At Andover, Moses Stewart 
and in Boston Lyman Beecher were also fighting the upstarts in 
their stiffest language. 

Unitarianism itself had been the first organized protest against 
the tightness of Calvinism and the church government that had 
tuled over New England so long. It was a faith with no life 
in it, and the young men who were in holy orders and who saw 
this narrowness and whither it was leading the flocks who trusted 
in them, rebelled and began to insist on freedom of conscience 
and inquiry. To them good works and free thought and the 
exercise of the instincts of the soul were the important things. 

But Unitarianism kept trying to prove what other denom- 
inations took for granted, and its followers were never able to 
convince people of its necessity, so that as a religion it failed. 
“Sin is a mistake,” they insisted. “Quite a different thing,” 
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commented George Ripley later, when he had left the com- 
munion, “from saying that poison is in the essence of their 
souls and they are lost unless it is washed out with supernatural 
aid.” 

Where other sects said, “Be better,” they always insisted on 
“Do better.” But mainly they failed, said Ripley, who under- 
stood their aims, because they could not convince people that 
their creed was necessary, and because, unwilling to admit full 
depravity of the soul, they were almost unwilling to admit any. 

There was nothing definite to build on, except protest; there 
was no formulating of new thought there, only an objection to 
the old. Yet even this much was enough to cause a storm of 
doubt to sweep the states where Calvinism had ruled so long. 
It sent youth wandering down new roads that had no sign posts, 
into a wilderness where they lost their way and where many 
never found the way back to any faith. In their dissatisfaction 
with the unrelenting harshness of the orthodox Calvinists, these 
men wanted to make faith very simple, but, as Miss Peabody 
remarked acidly, “I cannot but think they have gone a little too 
far.” 

The bankers were afraid that these sentiments would, if they 
gtew too strong, endanger the price of stocks. The older clergy 
feared mostly the effect of scientific discoveries on religion. 
“What a monstrous infidelity,” objected Benjamin Peirce, the 
mathematician, after attending one such sermon, “to believe that 
the Deity has written His word upon the material universe and 
a contradiction of it in the Gospel.” 

To some extent the education of the day was responsible for 
all this confusion. Young men had finished college and were 
sent abread to finish their education, many to German uni- 
versities. Bancroft and Hedge were excellent examples of 

oung Americans returning to their native land with their heads 
stuffed full of Hegel and Kant as well as of Schiller and Goethe. 
German philosophy and German poetry permeated the thought 
of the more brilliant of the younger men. The result was often 
confusion — or worse. Many were protesting the social order 
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then existing, and this brought out cranks by the dozen: the 
radical anti-slavers, the men who would drink no milk, because 
it was stealing from the cow and destroying her maternal affec- 
tions, the advocates of nudist cults, the vegetarians. Some wore 
their hair long, and sported beards where most men went clean 
shaven; some wore felt hats with broad brims and Byronic col- 
lars. One group drank no water and one lived an entire year 
on apples and one on crackers. 

The older people were aghast to see on sober Boston streets 
these youths with long hair parted in the middle and flopping 
blouses. Even the hitherto sensible Thomas Higginson had 
taken an oath of poverty so that he might be on equal terms 
with men who worked with their hands. One lad who counted 
Governor Bradford among his ancestors was making plans to 
grow vegetables and peddle them in the streets. And a Greek 
professor at Harvard had actually built himself a little hut in 
the woods and lived in it. And the reading went on avidly all 
the time: Dante in Italian, Hegel in German, Fourier in French, 
and Swedenborg in Latin. 

By 1835 the movements of protest had become more than a 
social annoyance. The Abolitionist party had grown rapidly: 
Garrison's Liberator had been published for some years and had 
won excited converts. By that time there were some two thou- 
sand anti-slavery societies in the country, most of them con- 
nected with the Evangelical churches. The South was becom- 
ing actively aroused, and here and there the battle cry, “The 
Union is in danger,” began to be heard. The ministers either 
made a great deal of noise or none at all. In fact, it was not at 
that time so much the negro status that was being debated as 
the fact that there was, because of its discussion, danger of the 
freedom of the press being curbed. Actual rioting began, and 
the abolitionists were sometimes mobbed and many of the two 
thousand societies began to go to pieces. Here and there small 
groups stood firm; one of them was called the Come Outers, 
whose mission it was to persuade people to come out of those 
churches which upheld slavery. More sensible groups, led by 
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men like Garrison and Wendell Phillips, held to a quieter and 
more logical procedure. And all of them drew the young men 
with them. 

Machinery, too, was disrupting the industrial world. For- 
tunes were being made, many through greed and selfishness and 
carelessness of human life, and there were no unions strong 
enough to protect men from employers’ avarice. All this was 
also happening in England, but it came about more swiftly 
there, just as the reaction from Puritanism had come more 
swiftly than it had come in America. In America this reaction 
extended as yet only to doctrine and belief; the moral reaction 
was to come a little later. But the writings of Coleridge and 
the novels of Dickens were being eagerly read. When later 
the Dial, a magazine of philosophy and religion and literature, 
was founded, its motto summed up the real definition of the 
whole revolt: “This new movement is in every form a protest 
against usage and a search for principles.” 

The Dial was a magazine filled with many things, from the 
“Orphic Sayings” of Bronson Alcott and “Earnest the Seeker,” 
a serial, a romantically Catholic tale, where even Galileo’s story 
was told from an angle that put that petted scientist in the 
wrong, to Margaret Fuller's “Defense of Women,” and Chan- 
ning’s stirring calls to help those who could not help them- 
selves: the poor and dispossessed. And always and in every 
number there were the German philosophers and the ideas of 
Cousin and the Frenchmen of his school. 

When Bronson Alcott, most energetic reformer of them all, 
read the Dials motto, he shook his head. “The evils of life are 
not so much social or political, as the Dial implies, as they are 
personal — and a personal reform only can eradicate them.” 
Emerson, one of the editors of the young magazine, smiled when 
he heard that. “Mr. Alcott, with his Olympian dreams, who 
prefers to begin the mystery of the world with the birth of a 
Child.” 

But Alcott never had any time for sarcasm. He only smiled 


gently. “He is like the rest. They think I experiment too 
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boldly with the human soul. But I do it in faith and not as 
they do from curiosity — not merely for practical living, but 
for the development of the spirit. And then, of course, I pre- 
fer to act, not merely to observe as does Mr. Emerson. I would 
rather foresee than do his living from memory, or limit my writ- 
ing as only from the intellect to the intellect.” 


By this time half the country was asking, “What is this Tran- 
scendentalism in our midst?” And even those who sponsored 
it found it difficult to give an answer. The name, a rather 
heavy one, came from the German, and grew out of the wave of 
social reform that was sweeping Germany and France before 
1840, growing out of the earlier Rousseau plan for an ideal society 
in South America and that of Coleridge to start a similar experi- 
ment in the United States. 

For one thing, Transcendentalism was a strong reaction against 
Puritan orthodoxy. It was a renewed interest in the classics, 
in Seneca and Plutarch and Plato, in the Oriental pantheists. 
It read Kant and Hegel and Fichte, Carlyle and Coleridge, 
Cousin and Madame de Staél. It was primarily the worship 
of the human spirit. It was the creation of the thought of men 
and women who saw the whole spiritual world of creeds broken 
to pieces about them and who saw themselves walking past the 
ruins to the temple of God in the human soul. It was the be- 
lief that God was present in every bit of the universe, including 
man’s soul and his body. And it was to a great extent built 
out of a belief in the birthright of universal good. It was love 
with all fear cast out, an insistence on the immanence of divinity 
in man’s instinct. “Behold we make all things new,” was their 
motto, and in the inner circle they were wont to disdain the 
word transcendental and call their doctrine the Newness. 

It was, too, a release for the emotions, long pent and prisoned 
by Puritanism. It dealt not so much with objects as with a 
mode of recognition of objects. Faith was the ability to gaze 
directly &t an essential truth, and reason was the eye that sees 
the inward truth as the eye sees outward objects. They did not 
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believe in mysteries, these men and women of the new cult. 
But, being human and religious, they made Transcendentalism 
their mystery, 

It was also the philosophy of the common life and of common 
experiences. Sentimental their enemies called its followers, 
but these latter felt that they had a practical philosophy of belief 
and conduct that was to assure a true social progress in place of 
the mechanical progress that was making an illegitimate thing 
of liberty, that was taking away liberty, in fact, man’s strongest 
desire. The men who professed it were through with narrow 
ecclesiasticism, with political parties and their selfishness, with 
all the tiresome prattle of creeds devoid of life. They stood 
together in their heterodoxy, and, when outsiders jokingly called 
them the Like-minded, they were pleased with the term and 
adopted it. They were insistent with Cousin and Coleridge that 
truth is not in one system, but all systems join to make truth. 
Wordsworth’s “Ode on Immortality” might well have been 
called their theme song. 

No doubt its beginnings in Europe were definitely the work 
of Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason, and that epoch in meta- 
physical thought had been in its turn prompted by Locke’s Essay 
on Human Understanding. From this came the American type 
of Transcendentalism, the relation of knowledge to the human 
mind. As used in German, the word’s origin was rather like 
that of the term metaphysics, so called because the first essay on 
the subject happened to be placed at the end of a volume of 
physics and so was named metaphysics — “after physics.” So 
this term was used at first by German scholars to describe 
all things not classified in the so-called categories of Aristotle: 
things that transcended them, such as beauty, truth, unity, good- 
ness. 

But the Transcendentalists of later days made of it a different 
thing, evolving into a study of the fundamental conceptions 
which transcend the sphere of experience. It was, as Henry 
James put it, a gentle raking and refreshing of an imported 


culture of the soil of old New England, and the strong, deep 
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New England conscience accompanied them on all their intellec- 
tual excursions, making their ardor always a moral ardor. 

As early as 1838 the dissatisfied among the clergy and some 
of the laity began to meet — in Concord, in Bedford, in Cam- 
bridge, in Boston. And they called their meetings Symposia. 
But what might be called the first formal gathering of the group 
was held in Boston on September nineteenth, at the house of 
George Ripley, rector of the Purchase Street Unitarian Church. 

Later meetings were never held at any stated time. Usually 
they were called when Frederick Hedge — called Germanicus 
Hedge by the disapproving of the Divinity School — came down 
from his pastorate in Maine. He liked it well enough in the 
town of Bangor, even though it was a mere lumbering town, for 
he had his German books, his easy pulpit, and Emerson to preach 
for him now and then, and Boston to run down to when he 
wished. 

The greater number of the earlier members were ministers, 
men who had gone through the Divinity School and taken pul- 
pits from which they had, one after the other, been forced, 
either through their own convictions, or by the pressure of the 
congregations who did not like their sort of talk. Some were 
still hanging to their parishes, but the hold was often very in- 
secure. 

To the nucleus, then, of Ripley and Hedge, others were 
added. Some got into the way of drifting in to listen. Jonas 
Very, who taught his pupils Greek and Latin, but liked most of 
all to read them poetry for the sake of their souls. William 
Ellery Channing and John Sullivan Dwight and Frothingham 
and Orestes Brownson, the last named with a record of various 
sects taken on and put off and with proofs of his Boston Quar- 
terly sticking from his pocket. Theodore Parker came, and 
Bronson Alcott and Hawthorne, and very very occasionally, 
Thoreau. He had paid one visit to the club, urged to come by 
Emerson, and he listened patiently until one speaker went on 
talking too long about nature and how man must seek her for 
strength, and then he muttered to Hawthorne, sitting next to 
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him, “I love Nature myself, but just because she is not man 
but a retreat from him.” And, at the meeting’s end, he said 
to Emerson, disgustedly, “Doing good — bah!” and hastened 
to leave. 

“Better than doing nothing,” called Emerson after him. 

He turned back. “No, it is not,” he contradicted. “Do, 
do, always do. I don’t judge men by what they do. Their 
greatest deed is the impression they make on me. Some serene, 
unactive men can accomplish everything,” and he departed. 

Alcott, too, found fault with much of the Symposia, but for 
another reason. He hated the way they all wanted to be im- 
personal about God, whereas he himself wanted more rather 
than less of a personal relationship — but an understanding, 
kindly one. 

There were women at the meetings too, for from the begin- 
ning the Transcendentalists welcomed women into their debates, 
another thing much disapproved of by the Cambridge Divinity 
School and also by many of the conservative women of Boston. 
Margaret Fuller came often and Elizabeth Peabody, when she 
could find the time, and her younger sister who was to become 
the betrothed of the handsome young writer, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

The meetings were usually interesting, though they grew 
tiresome to some when Theodore Parker prodded too hard or 
Alcott’s flights of fancy left earth entirely. There were argu- 
ments aplenty. In fact, Emerson suggested they have as a seal 
two porcupines, meeting with all spines erect and the motto: 
“We converse at the quill’s end.” He grew especially weary 
of the never ending talk on certain subjects. “Channing, Car- 
lyle, Cambridge —I grow weary of names. The dog fed on 
sugar died, you remember,” he said to Miss Fuller, after a very 
long meeting, as they walked down the street together. “T 
understand now why Kant said, “Detestable is the society of 
mere literary men.’ ” 

George Ripley welcomed them to his pleasant home again 
and again — “the prominent talkers and eager listeners” — 
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where they were greeted by his charming wife, the former So- 
phia Dana of Cambridge. She herself came of excellent stock. 
Her great-grandfather had been a Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. One of her grandfathers had been a member 
of the Continental Congress ‘and later first Minister to Russia, 
and the other a president of Harvard. She herself had, before 
her marriage, helped her mother run an advanced school for 
girls, at what later became Radcliffe College. 

In the Ripley library, which housed what was considered one 
of the best literary collections in Boston, they met to talk. And 
they talked so much and so long that Miss Peabody, who always 
liked definiteness, broke in one evening after listening too long 
to vague conversation, with, “Now let us find out just what 
we are met to speak about. Cannot we select one important 
subject to base our talks on?” 

Some one suggested the freeing of the negro as a topic, but 
Orestes Brownson raised a sombre face. “Rather the freeing of 
the white man. Perhaps with the freeing and educating of the 
latter the former will be given his. We should feel it a pride 
to have our land stand first among the nations for its humani- 
tarianism.” 

“If only,” said Emerson, “people could manage to consider 
themselves nothing and the idea everything.” 

Ripley sighed. “I know. But surely among us we can 
find some way out of this very unchristian labyrinth in which 
we find ourselves.” 

“Social, domestic, chattel — all are evil,” exploded Chan- 
ning. “It is the sluggard and the robber we must be rid of. 
It is in the human heart that original wrong and sin dwell. 
Goethe says reform must come from within.” 

“Besides,” added Ripley, “our ideas are not really new — they 
are as old as humanity and deep hearted as when Christ preached 
them. No common mind would cherish such a dream — but 
our Leader is great.” 

“Only,” commented Emerson, “see you keep Him a brother 
and don’t consider Him a lord. And remember that Christ was 
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the minister of pure reason. All the Beatitudes condemn the 
material world.” 

“Somehow or other,” sighed Ripley, “we shall have to recon- 
cile spirit and matter or Christianity will never reappear. So far 
the church has given them only a separate development. The 
doctrine of the Atonement should reconcile these warring ele- 
ments and teach us that matter is both real and holy and so is 
spirit. The slave must become the son or we are all lost. It 
is an important thing that the early Christians didn’t talk or 
explain. They merely said, “What shall we do to be saved?’ ” 
He looked quizzically about him. “Since so many of us here 
are ministers we might discuss the future of religion and its re- 
form and make that our plan. And we might concentrate on 
the unhappy plight of the Unitarian Church.” 

“The gods of Anglo-Saxondom,” said Mr. Brownson flatly, 
“are mammon and cant — pious cant, liberal cant, philanthropic 
cant. 

Emerson nodded agreement. “But you can’t change those 
who believe in them.” 

“No,” assented Brownson. “When I was twenty and a Pres- 
byterian I told clergymen that I couldn’t bear the doctrine that 
foreordains the wicked to sin necessarily so that God may damn 
them justly. And they said to me that the only way they 
could retain their faith was by refusing to reason on the subject 
at all in their own minds. So I became a Universalist.” 

“And what are you at this moment?” asked Emerson, gently 
mocking. 

Brownson went on unheeding, his gloomy face darker than 
ever. “I really pity the orthodox. They are beset on every 
side and have no means but falsehood for defense. May God 
teach them better. They will never teach themselves.” 

“But surely there are many good things here or nearly here,” 
said Margaret Fuller from her chair. “There is universal 
suffrage and free trade and general culture.” 

Brownson snorted rudely. “They are all palliatives — not 
healing measures.” 
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“But you must admit,” put in Ripley, “that a workingman 
in this country can rise from the laboring class by his own 
efforts.” 

“What of it? The class cannot rise — it is merely indi- 
vidual rising. Business mén-control it all now. But I admit 
it would be foolish to try to seize their power politically. Rather 
arrange the state so that one branch of business is always able to 
interpose an effectual veto on the efforts of another trying to gain 
any exclusive privilege.” 

“It is undeveloped intelligence that makes a man seize so 
much more than he needs,” said Hawthorne. 

“Competition — the curse of it all,” sighed Mrs. Ripley. 

“And becoming worse every day,” Brownson took up her re- 
mark, “and drawing more and more of our population within 
its operation, and becoming more and more the ruling system of 
the country. Sometimes I stand on a street corner watching the 
crowds pouring out of a factory at the day’s end, and I ask my- 
self where go the proceeds of their labor. Certainly not much 
to themselves. No, to the man who employs them — some 
city nabob reveling in luxury or to a member of Congress de- 
manding higher tariffs to tax the poor for the benefit of the 
tich. But one thing I see clearly in this. We are most of us 
agreed that all men are equal before God. Then the least 
property a man has a right to is surely that bought with the la- 
bor of his own hands. That is his capital — or should be.” 

But most of them had had enough of practical talk for one 
evening, and they turned gladly to a fascinating discussion of 
Revelation, Inspiration, and Truth, and then listened to Alcott 
read Plato — “like another Socrates,” said one admiring listener. 

One evening Ripley came in with Dr. Channing after a con- 
siderable group had already gathered. They had met on the 
way, and Ripley, who was very near to resigning his charge in 
Purchase Street, had been talking to Dr. Channing about it. 

“Don’t you think perhaps,” the latter suggested, “it might 
be possible to bring together a group of like-minded people 
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about us and start a practical society really worthy of the name, 
one whose members would not prey on each other as is the fash- 
ion of the world, but who would rather seek each other’s spirit- 
ual growth?” 

“It might be an answer,” said Ripley wearily. “There must 
be one somewhere.” 

“If we are ever to be Christian there must. The natural 
fruits of modern civilization seem to be contempt for others’ 
rights, oppression and a gambling spirit in trade. And it all 
tends to impoverish the laborer and render every condition in- 
secure. I can’t see where relief can come except from the ap- 
plication of the Christian principles of universal love and jus- 
tice to commerce and social institutions.” 

“TIL suggest the idea later in the evening,” said Ripley, as 
they went into his house together to meet Sophia, who had a 
pleasant smile for Dr. Channing and a worried look for her 
husband. 

That evening George Ripley stood before his friends of 
Hedge’s Club and his eyes were sombre. “I am afraid,” he told 
them, “that I cannot much longer keep my charge. I am not 
young either as are many of you. In fact, I preached at the or- 
dination of some of you — Parker and Dwight and Brownson 
here and others not here.” 

“Sermons,” said Emerson with sudden violence, “that’s all 
Calvinism and its children want. If a wedding, a sermon. If 
a funeral, a sermon. If war or smallpox or a comet or a canker- 
worm or a deacon dying —a sermon. [I really think Luther 
would have cut off his hand rather than write theses against the 
popes if he had thought he was bringing on this pale negative 
of Unitarianism.” 

“Perhaps it is the fault of the times,” said Miss Peabody, 
“rather than of the ministers.” 

“Perhaps,” admitted Emerson, “but it is the misfortune of 
this period that the cultivated mind has not the happiness and 
dignity of the religious sentiment. We are born too late for 
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the new faith and too early for the old. Our clergy are as like 
as two peas. They look into Plato and then make parish mince- 
meat of the eternities. Or else we have this sensation pteach- 
ing. I hate that most of all — that hurrah for our side.” 

Channing nodded sadly. . “You are right — it is so sad 
that you are right.” 

Emerson had subsided, but he looked across at Channing to 
say with equal sadness, “You see, it is the old story: once we 
had wooden chalices and golden priests, and now we have 
golden chalices and wooden priests.” . 

“Channing has a possible hope he wants me to suggest to- 
night,” said Ripley. “He was just suggesting to me on the 
way that perhaps some of us could get together and form a so- 
ciety worthy of the name— to show people the world as it 
should be. What do you think of it?” 

Emerson looked doubtful. “Sounds as if it would be too 
much method. I think it is unnecessary. We have enough 
now of troublesome young men who have been vexing society 
with their regenerative methods. The reform of reforms will 
be accomplished without such physical means.” 

“Sheer pantheism,” rumbled Brownson. “God is not a po- 
tential cause, my dear Emerson, nor accidentally or occasionally 
a cause. He is cause. And if God is cause, He must cause 
something. He does. He creates.” 

“The world out of nothing,” quipped Emerson. 

“No, out of Himself,” thundered Brownson. 

“And seven days to do it all?” 

“You consider the Creator in terms of time when He works 
in eternity. He is time and space. The world’s beginning is 
not in time but in God. There is a difference.” Then, fin- 
ished with Emerson, he turned to Ripley. “But I do think that 
unless we are careful we will make a big mistake in doing a thing 
like that. It might be well if we persuaded people that less be 
said to capitalists about profitable investments of their funds — 
as if the holy cause of charity were to be speeded onward by 
the same force that constructs railroads or ships of war. You 
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would need money for such a scheme and you ought to tell peo- 
ple in advance that it will not be a paying investment. For 
that is still a good motto they should learn, that old one — sell 
all you have and give to the poor and you shall have treasure 
in Heaven.” 

“Well,” said Emerson, who loved the last word when Brown- 
son was about, “the worrying of clergymen has become almost 
a profession, hasn’t it?” 

But many of those present were not interested at all in Chan- 
ning’s suggestion. They preferred discussing ethical values, 
and they now entered on the delayed topic which had been 
chosen for the evening’s discussion: “Does omnipotence abro- 
gate attribute?” 


However, the next meeting was full of excitement, with 
omnipotence and Plato temporarily forgotten. Some time be- 
fore Emerson had given an address at the Cambridge Divinity 
School, and his sermon there had just been answered by a bitter 
article from the pen of Dr. Norton, who, in order that his point 
might not be missed, had entitled his paper: “The Latest Form 
of Infidelity.” “He who has any religious sentiment must have 
a religious creed,” the head of the Divinity School thundered at 
his former pupil. 

Ripley had written a reply and now read it to the Club. “A 
subtle and learned defense of the learned,” he called Norton’s 
essay, “a presumptuous philosophy that is usurping the simplicity 
of Christ and trying to smother divine truth.” 

Some one had asked Emerson why he did not write his own 
reply. “I announce truths,” he said calmly. 

The group vigorously applauded Ripley’s article. “You see,” 
he told them, “I have written as a Christian who feels the in- 
estimable value of Christianity in the sense in which a true 
Christian uses the words, but not in the sense of those who may 
be quibbling.” 

“Where will you publish ic?” asked Miss Peabody breath- 
lessly. 
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“I am sending a copy to the Alumnus. But I am also going 
to establish a new quarterly in which we may all speak freely. 
Mr. Emerson has already promised to help edit with me and 
Miss Fuller will be chief editor.” 

“Excellent choice,” said Miss Peabody sotto voce to Mrs. 
Ripley, for the two admired each other whole-heartedly. “And 
a good mate to Mr. Brownson’s Boston Quarterly. He says 
thoughts come to him in floods — now he can divert some of 
them.” 

Mts. Ripley smiled. “Surely Margaret can down even his 
floods with hers.” 

When they had all gone and even the echo of their opinions 
was still, Sophia stood looking out of the window of their li- 
brary, her hand resting on her husband’s arm. “Margaret 
always makes the one remark Mr. Emerson does not quite 
make,” she observed. “Just before she left she said to me that 
she prefers the hell of the free soul'to the heaven of the slave. 
She does too. She really means those epigrams.” 

Ripley nodded. “TI like her. She is so honest. She sees 
the fact more than some of our ex-ministers do — that original 
Christianity was a very different thing from that which is popu- 
larly preached and still received as scriptural by men who in 
other respects are sensible and correct in their judgments. When 
shall we learn that without the spirit of Christ we are none of 
His? His soul was a sea of light and love, not darkness and 
hate.” 

“So many this evening seemed willing to talk and talk — but 
never to act,” she sighed. 

“But some of them I feel sure are going to act. I am going 
to, Sophie. I am almost ready to do it now. Perhaps a few 
of us can bring back the spirit of Christ somehow, somewhere 
— outside the church if not in it. It will be hard, for the New 
Testament which should be a fount of life, is made the grave 
of thought by many. And Jesus instead of being a friend is 
over us like a rigid taskmaster. The race of selfish competition 
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has certainly made the Spirit homeless in what should be its 
real home.” 

“But, George, what can you do — except write and preach?” 

“And how long can I keep on preaching? The fact that a 
preacher is dependent on his hearers for his bread checks his most 
spiritual utterances, Sophie, you know that. Of course I can go 
on writing. But I was thinking of something very different. 
Ever since Channing put the idea in my head this evening. A 
community —a place where we could gather and show the 
world how to live. It seems to me that anything would pro- 
mote the spirit of Christ better nowadays than a church does — 
perhaps even meeting in an upper room or in a fisher’s boat by 
the side of a lake.” 

Sophia looked at him anxiously. “George, you never have 
doubts of faith, do you?” 

He smiled at her reassuringly. “No, my dear, only I do 
feel that a Christian faith must be able to stand one test, and 
only one: a Christian life. And I begin to see that it is labor 
that needs religion, labor and science. They say an undevout 
astronomer is mad and it must be true. But a man must have 
some time too to learn the facts of religion and culture before he 
understands them. He must have time from toil to learn them.” 

He stooped to poke up the fire. “It isn’t what I want most 
todo. I'd rather rent a place and live on it independently with 
no one else — but you. I have a passion for being independent 
of the world and every man in it. But I think I have a small 
duty to God on a scale of my own — also small.” 

“I wonder who would join you,” pondered Sophia. “All 
those talkers — would anything turn them into doers?” 

He smiled into the fire. “Well, I have one person who I am 
sure will come if I ask her. It is Mrs. Mallory of my parish 
who has spent her life in washing for the wealthy. She is no 
Minerva or Venus — but think of the chance it will give us to 
educate her children into wisdom and accomplishments so they 
won't have to go drudging through life.” He turned to kiss 
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her as she stood there, still holding fast his arm, her eyes tear 
filled. “At least I shall break only my own harness and none 
of the church machinery.” 

“T think,” she said, looking up with love in her eyes, “you 
may also prove that the Beatitudes are a more substantial thing 
than the mere dream some hold them to be.” 
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The magazine which Emerson and Ripley were evolving be- 
tween them was the one place where the latter could state his 
new views, if not to the world, at least to the audience of the 
people he knew. The two men had turned to Margaret Fuller 
as their editor, partly no doubt because of her successful Con- 
versations, then in full swing in Boston. Both had heard glow- 
ing accounts of them from their wives who were in her class 
along with Mrs. Theodore Parker, Miss Anna Shaw and many 
other Boston ladies. They met at Miss Peabody’s rooms in 
West Street, once a week at noon, for two hours. 

They could have chosen no better background than those 
rooms. They were really a bookshop, where Miss Elizabeth 
sold books — and talked. In other rooms of the house Dr. 
Peabody made and sold homeopathic remedies and Mrs. Pea- 
body did translations from the French and German to augment 
their small income. It was a very popular place, almost as 
popular as the little Corner Book Shop, set just as you turned 
off Washington Street into School where James Fields reigned 
—the Mr. Fields whom Emerson called “the guardian and 
maintainer of us all.” 

Long before the Conversations had started, Miss Fuller and 
Mrs. Ripley had discussed the idea. It was one which Miss 
Peabody had used successfully some years before. “There are,” 
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said Margaret in her positive way, “only two questions we shall 
need try to solve: What were we born to do? How shall we 
do it?” 

“But we must get out from under this skeleton of vain gen- 
eralization and face the light fearlessly,” said Mrs. Ripley. 

“Oh, it is a wonderful idea,” said Margaret excitedly. “We 
can discuss literature and the arts, bringing the two together in 
endless profusion. I can do that well too. I have a great 
talent for explanation and that is why I gain power over the 
minds of my pupils.” 

“And it will be a relief from too much reading too.” 

“Yes, it will — oh, for our dear old Greeks who talked every- 
thing — and not in order to shine, as they do in the Parisian 
salons, but to learn, to clear the mind.” 

Margaret, like Hedge and the rest, had studied the Ger- 
mans. And she had read the trumpeting words of Carlyle and 
Goethe and Fichte in the foreign magazines to be found in the 
Peabody bookshop. She read Harriet Martineau there too, 
and had formed quite a friendship with that outspoken lady 
when she visited America, but the friendship had been pretty 
well wrecked when Miss Martineau’s travel book appeared, and 
she read what was in it about Bronson Alcott, in whose Boston 
school she had taught Latin and French. “A man whom Car- 
lyle, whom you so uphold, would delight to honor,” Margaret 
wrote indignantly, “and whom the worldlings of Boston hold in as 
much horror as in ancient Rome they did Socrates.” 

The ladies of the Conversations enjoyed her very much — at 
least most of them did. She always dressed for them in her 
very best, in the latest fashion and came in with lorgnette, refer- 
ence books, and flowers at her belt. She was not a handsome 
woman — short, rather heavy, her head always abit tilted. She 
had made up her mind early, she said, to be bright and ugly. 

Her education had been strenuous and odd. Her father, a 
lawyer, taught her during the evenings, and she spent most of 
the day preparing for him. “It really checked my growth,” she 
said, “so much of my life was devoured in the bud.” Latin she 
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read at six, and she began Greek then too. She had been so 
busy learning the thoughts of others, she said, that she had no 
time to learn her own thoughts. Her Conversations began in 
1839 and lasted for five winters. 

She often talked to her groups on what she called the Great 
Lawsuit: man versus man and woman versus woman, her theme 
on the latter subject being that woman does not really want 
any badges of authority or the notoriety which men have ap- 
Propriated to themselves. “But they want,” and her eyes 
would glow, “they want that which is included in all these — 
the intelligent freedom of the universe with only God to guide 
and judge. The well instructed moon does not fly from her 
orbit to seize the glories of her partner. You need never trem- 
ble, dear ladies, before the free man, but only before the slave 
who has chains to break.” 

The enfranchisement of women she spoke for in and out of 


season and she was confident it would some day come. “Of 
course,” she admitted, “there will be a slight temporary fermenta- 


tion while it is being put over.” But she insisted that it was 
not the incense of power that women wished to breathe. What 
they wanted was the intelligent freedom of the universe. She 
thought Goethe had put it very well when he said that the ex- 
cellent woman is one who when her husband dies, can be a 
father to his children, and she quoted often Channing’s remark, 
“Woman I consider not so much the equal as the equivalent of 
man.” Hawthorne shook his head after he had heard her talk 
and said, “Miss Fuller is so willing to upset all human institutions 
and scatter them with a breeze from her little fan.” 

The women liked her terrific sincerity, her annoyance at 
frivolity, and she in turn enjoyed all this talking, and became 
so animated sometimes that one woman turned to her neighbor 
during a Conversation and said, “Why, she is beautiful. I 
never noticed it before.” 

A few women never liked her, among them, rather surpris- 
ingly, Miss Peabody's younger sister Sophia. She went home 


with her sisters from one meeting highly irritated; it was a Con- 
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versation where Miss Fuller had produced ideas of her own on 
women’s rights. “I think,” said Sophia heatedly, “she would 
find married women not so likely to be strong supporters of such 
doctrine.” 

But Mrs. Peabody, hearing about it, was not so much 
troubled about the contents of the lady’s writings as she was 
about the style. She had not heard the Conversations, but she 
had picked up some of Miss Fuller’s writing. “How can any 
one who apparently talks so admirably write so obscurely,” she 
wondered. 

However, Miss Fuller managed to tell the ladies of Boston 
many facts and some fancies, annoying, astonishing, but funda- 
mentally excellent, for she had been well taught in the classics 
by her father and in the moderns by herself. 

Into the new Dial, then, she poured the best of herself, and 
did it for two hundred dollars a year as agreed salary, although 
even that modest amount she did not always, as it turned out, 
receive. She needed the money too: there was always some 
young relative who must be educated. That was why she had 
taught school for some years when she really wanted to work 
with Mr. Ripley on his foreign literature series. But there was 
always her family to provide for. 


The little church on Purchase Street was crowded on the Sun- 
day that Mr. Ripley was to preach his farewell address to his 
congregation. Many of them had not wanted him to go, had 
pleaded with him to stay, but it was his conscience that was 
finally prompting him to make the move. 

He stood before them in his scholat’s silk robe, his long 
scholar’s fingers gripping the table before him. In the minis- 
ter’s pew sat Sophia, careful to give him a smile whenever she 
caught his eyes on her. 

“This is in very truth my church,” he began. “You, the 
congregation, and I, the minister, started together. We have 
been together many years, yet even after so much time — four- 
teen years —I do not feel that I have succeeded in waking a 
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spirit of mental independence in my parish. I have wanted you 
to see the truth with your own eyes and not with mine. I can’t 
make my prayers or my good life a substitute for yours.” 

He leaned over toward them all pleadingly. “It is not the 
fault of the people but of the creed I have been preaching here, 
as I was taught to preach it. I have wanted to address men as 
friends and equals, not as if a minister were above the common 
level. The followers of Jesus should be a band of brothers — 
a family who do not care about the chief seats in the synagogue 
or the greetings in the market place. Equality before God of 
all of us — that has been my preaching and it is real to me, not 
a speculative abstraction or a political party’s watchword.” 

It was a long and eloquent address, but now and then at cer- 
tain passages he felt himself sending his heart with the words 
to make his people understand. “I feel the spirit of God is no 
longer in our churches. And so I shall have to seek it else- 
where. My sympathies are with the downtrodden and the 
poor — and our creed cares little about them. That is why I 
have been looking at the foundations on which it is built. That 
is why I am leaving you today. My co-ministers act, when I 
speak in defense of humanity, as if I were making an attack 
on society. So if I cannot, as a minister of the Gospel, show 
in my life and works that I hate the oppression of man by man, 
that I value moral worth more than outward condition, that I 
believe indulgence of pride is a sin against the Holy Ghost — 
then I must take those beliefs elsewhere.” 

He stopped for a moment. Usually he could preach for a 
long time and have his voice remain strong and unwearied, but 
this time it felt weak and broken. He looked at Sophia, but 
she had her eyes cast down and he knew it was because there 
were tears in her eyes she was trying to keep from spilling. He 
glanced over his attentive congregation again and steadied his 
voice. “I have not lost my faith, this I want to assure you all. 
It is rather that I have added to my faith. I believe in the 
omnipotence of kindness, of moral intrepidity and of divine 
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Next morning came a message from the congregation: they 
wished to know if they might have a copy of his address, be- 
cause so many people wanted to read it that it had been decided 
to print it in a pamphlet. 

No matter how his heart ached at leaving the church that was 
so peculiarly his own, George Ripley was not the man to remain 
idle and to brood. The solemn things he had said in his ad- 
dress were a promise to himself and he meant to keep them. 

At the next meeting of the Club, he brought up the topic 
discussed at the last one. “What we need,” he said forth- 
rightly, “is to carry out the idea suggested at our last meeting 
in a place where the theories may become practical facts.” 

Some of the members had almost forgotten the discussion, 
much less important in their eyes than their philosophic debates. 
But some looked up with interest, among them Emerson. “You 
have worked out a basic idea?” he asked. 

“Yes, I have, and I have written it out.” Ripley began to 
read from a paper in his hand. “How does this sound to you? 
‘A community is to be formed to promote more effectually the 
great purpose of human culture, to apply the principles of jus- 
tice and love to social organizations; to substitute brotherly co- 
operation for selfish competition; to prevent anxiety in men by 
a competent supplying to them of necessary wants; to guarantee 
each other the means of support.’ ” 

There was a moment’s silence. Emerson broke it. “M 
ministry,” he said solemnly, “convinced me that the need is 
urgent for a thorough application of the principle of fraternity 
to actual relations. That resolution seems to embody it. But 
how could you ever make practical such a proclamation? Is 
this a revolution or a community you are carrying in your 
pocket?” 

“It is a community, and I have the very place to begin it,” 
said Ripley. “Last summer Sophie and I went to board for 
the holidays at a milk farm close to West Roxbury. It has 


about two hundred acres and an excellent farmhouse and is for 
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sale. I am sure we might search the country over in vain for 
anything more eligible. There are meadows and woods and the 
Charles River is close by and a very pretty brook runs the width 
of the farm. I propose to buy ic — for a small group of us — 
and use it as a practical demonstration of a place where the more 
natural union between mental and manual labor may be worked 
out. We want to combine the worker and the thinker as much 
as we can in the same individual, and to guarantee the highest 
mental freedom by providing all with labor adapted to their 
taste and talent and secure for them the fruits of their industry. 
We want to show them that we can do away with the sheer 
necessity of menial services by opening the benefits of educa- 
tion and the profits of labor to all. We mean to have there a 
society of liberal intelligences and of cultivated persons whose 
relations to each other would permit a more wholesome and 
simple life than can be led here amid the pressure of our com- 
petitive institutions. 

“But that would be socialism,” said an awed voice. 

“No, it would not, nor communism either,” said Ripley flatly. 
“Capital will never be ruled from the governing of our com- 
munity. We mean to have a true freedom, a freedom that will 
make people kind and unselfish, so that the fact that it is more 
of earth than of Heaven will cause no anxiety.” 

“I do hope it will not lead into communism,” said Miss Pea- 
body anxiously. “IT feel the trouble with communist com- 
munity life is that man becomes the slave of the organization 
and ceases in some degree to be a man.” 

“Tt never will,” said Ripley, so firmly that Miss Peabody sat 
back relaxed. “At that I must admit it sounds more like 
Swedenborgism than communism,” she admitted. 

“Perhaps it does partly, but mainly we plan to be spiritually 
practical and practically spiritual. We want to leave Church 
and State standing in all their necessity and force. We want 
to break the family caste but leave the family inviolate.” 

“T like the idea,” said Brownson. “You mean, I take it, to 
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subdue the individual feeling but allow it to remain as a spring 
of industry — only have it shorn of its power to encroach on 
the social body.” 

“That is just it,” said Ripley. “We are to be a community 
of property, but we shall exclude competition and the ordinary 
tules of trade. Our life will have its aims beyond the farthest 
stars but yet will be redolent of the healthy earth.” 

The practical idealist Theodore Parker was in the audience. 
“How do you plan to arrange your work and your pay?” he 
asked point blank. 

But Ripley was practical too. “Like this,” he said promptly. 
“Those who have property will take stock and receive a fixed 
interest for it. Room and board will be in common. They 
will labor in the community and be paid a certain rate an hour 
and they will choose their kind of labor and their hours. With 
the results of their labor and their interest they will pay their 
board and buy what they require from the community ware- 
house. In the course of time we would hope to carry on all 
trades and modes of business among ourselves, from the lowest 
mechanical trades to the finest art, from the absolute necessities 
of life to the food and drapery of the mind. All labor, if 
bodily or mental, is to be paid for at the same rate.” 

There was a demurring murmur of surprise at this last state- 
ment, but Ripley went on firmly. “First let me state this, and 
then you may raise what objections you have. It must be so, 
for if the labor is bodily, it is a greater sacrifice to the individual 
laborer to give his time to it because time is desirable to the 
cultivation of the intellect in exact proportion to its ignorance. 
And then you must realize that intellectual labor has higher 
pleasures and is more its own reward than is physical labor. Be- 
sides, we are taking it for granted that all labor is sacred when 
done for a common interest. So far only saints seem to have 
realized this truth and none other in our childish world. But 
when we can teach this truth to the children — ah, what vistas 
open. Even if they must go back again to the outside competi- 
tive world they will have learned this great law of the equaliza- 
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tion of labor and will sow the seed there. They will learn not 
to expect one kind of service from love and good-will and an- 
other from the obligations of others to render it. It will be a 
safeguard for them — this devotion to bodily labor — and it 
will help to preserve their souls’ simplicity.” 

A gentle voice intervened. “But how if some vulgar mind 
comes in?” asked Miss Sophia Peabody. 

Ripley considered this for a moment. His own Sophia had 
voiced almost the same fear. “No,” he said finally, “I think 
minds incapable of refinement will not be attracted to us. It 
will be an ideal community and will be liked only by those 
ideally inclined. But of course,” he added hastily, “those are 
likely to be found, remember, in all walks of life. A digger of 
a ditch may be the kind of man who can look down in meek 
superiority on the outwardly refined and book learned.” 

Mr. Hedge looked around approvingly. “If many of this 
gtoup join you, and your community, Ripley, you won't lack 
the learned and refined.” 

Ripley smiled, half amused, half sober. “But of course I 
don’t expect this community of ours to work only with our 
hands, any of them. We want to give opportunity for intel- 
lectual improvement and for social intercourse too. We want 
to be rich not in the metallic representations of wealth, but 
rather in the wealth itself which money should merely repre- 
sent — that is, leisure to live with all the faculties of the soul.” 

“But, Mr. Ripley,” demanded Miss Elizabeth Peabody, “now 
that you have your idea, how will you work it out — and at 
what?” 

“We hope,” he told her, and all the rest of them looked in- 
terestedly or supetciliously or encouragingly at him, “to traffic 
with the world at large in agricultural labor and sell education 
to as many persons as can be domesticated with our families. 
We hope to acquire books and scientific collections and works of 
art and means for beautiful amusement — all to be common to 
all. And then, when the sordid passion for accumulation makes 
its appearance, it can be seen in all its naked selfishness. And 
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you see in the end we shall have in our possession all the ends 
which selfishness seeks but they will be so involved with spirit- 
ual blessings that only greatness of soul can aspire to them.” 

“But competition,” objected Warren Burton, “you can't get 
rid of that in human nature, much as I’d like to see it done.” 

“But you see,” argued Ripley, becoming again the preacher 
in his intensity, “we shall have cooperation in social matters in- 
stead of any competition and balancing of accounts and an in- 
dividual unfolding of the belief that the soul of humanity is in 
each man and woman. And he whose sense of justice is not 
wounded by the present-day spirit of commerce has no place 
in our community. Nor has he who is willing to have other 
men give their best time and effort to bodily labor so that he 
himself may secure immunity therefrom. If you don’t measure 
what society owes its members in the way of cherishing them 
and of instruction by the needs of the individuals who compose 
it, then you have no place in our society either. The man who 
is willing to receive from his fellows that for which he will give 
no equivalent may stay away from our precincts forever, and 
that means the rich or the poor.” 

“Perhaps you will prove too that if every one worked for even 
two hours a day we should hear less about the sickness of seden- 
tary rich men,” flashed Margaret Fuller. 

“But the division of labor itself,” insisted the still skeptical 
Burton, “how will you accomplish that? Up to a certain ex- 
tent manual labor is a fine thing, but too much of it can make 
a man a plowing machine —a thing, not a man. You will 
have to give him a chance to get more than a transient glance at 
the stars overhead or the flowers underfoot if your scheme is to 
be successful.” 

“Don’t you see thought will preside over the operations of la- 
bor and labor will contribute to the expansion of thought — 
that will give us industry without drudgery and. true quality 
without vulgarity. If we could have three or four families in 
possession of the place early in the spring, to start the cultiva- 
tion and put up any necessary buildings, that would give us a 
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chance to get ready for more in the autumn. Within two or 
three years we should acquire as large a group as we can handle. 
We must build slowly so that we will not fall to pieces from 
our own weight. But I am sure that the attractiveness of our 
experiment will lead others to try it.” 

He smiled at his absorbed listeners. Even Emerson was in- 
tent now. Ripley felt happiness rise in him: at last all this talk- 
ing was really going to come to something. He must make 
them fully understand the mighty idea that was gripping him. 
“A new life, a new spirit,” he said steadily, “is springing up all 
about us. I can see the young men welcoming it as the angels 
were welcomed at Christ’s birth, for it is singing the same words 
of peace and good-will. I feel their creed is mine. I believe 
in the divinity of labor. I hope the day is at hand when we 
shall see that we can serve God only by serving man, and when 
the church instead of being a company of exhorters will be- 
come a company organized to do their duty — to worship truth 
instead of shadows. I want to harvest my flesh and blood from 
the land. But I don’t want to avail myself of hirelings who 
are not of my order and who can scarcely be my friends. I 
must have help. I must have a man to drive the plow while I 
hold it. I cannot empty a cask of lime on the grass alone. But 
I want a society of friends, working, thinking, and living to- 
gether, with no strife, except that of each to contribute the most 
to the benefit of all. And then after the long Evening in which 
we have been living, the Morning of the first day shall dawn 
as a Christian society.” 

Emerson arose. “And that, George Ripley, is the finest 
sermon you ever preached,” he said enthusiastically. 

Ripley smiled. “The fields I bring to harvest will be much 


better.” 


Even the hard-to-impress Margaret Fuller was impressed. 
“You are right, and we cannot leave society alone while one 
soul remains unpervaded by the divine life. We can’t live and 
grow alone. We ought rather to embrace the whole world.” 
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Then she became abruptly practical again. “You plan to edu- 
cate also?” 

“Oh, yes,” Ripley assured her. “We will have a school 
which will give complete instruction from the lowest to the high- 
est. The boarders will work to pay part of their way and the 
rest must be paid in cash to help support us all.” 

A sudden silence fell on the listeners. The plan was so well 
worked out that no doubt it was somewhat disturbing to the 
transcendental mind which preferred to dream a good while 
before it acted. Then a clear voice spoke up. “I hope to join 
my husband in his enterprise,” said Sophia Ripley, “and help 
him prove what he has been outlining here.” 

“And I,” a deep voice followed hers, “shall come too.” It 
was John Sullivan Dwight, usually a silent member. He had 
been a minister too, but not for long. Germanicus Hedge told 
him abruptly that he lacked Selbstuerstandichkeit. But it was 
not that he was weak willed as that he was essentially gentle. 
“One reason I am going is sentimental. West Roxbury was my 
mother’s home — a refuge in days of distress. My other rea- 
son is that I have full faith in Mr. Ripley’s idea.” 

Miss Peabody and Mr. Parker looked at each other. “Tt will 
be better than his trying to be a minister,” she whispered. “T 
listened to his praying very carefully and I was always con- 
scious of a lack of fluency.” 

“His trouble,” whispered back Mr. Parker, “is a vagueness 
that makes him mistake the indefinite for the Infinite.” 

- There seemed to be no immediate candidates further and 
Ripley, feeling it was no doubt time to close the meeting any- 
way, added, “Of course all creeds will be welcome as well as 
men and women of no creeds. And the weak will carry the 
lesser burden, the strong the greater. Our laws will be truth 
and justice our order. As you all know we are here agreed that 
there is an order that transcends the external senses; that mind is 
always above matter, that we have in our souls an unswerving 
sign — the conscience — that all can take in that truth if only 
it is rightly presented.” 
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Elizabeth Peabody stood up, her hair as usual awry, her face 
alight. “Oh, you are so right. We dare no longer be silent 
when our fellows are oppressed. We do have faith that God 
governs man. It is up to us to govern as our souls tell us He 
wishes us to. Doctrines? What good are doctrines, wide or 
narrow, unless they make us lead a better life and do our duty 
to others?” 

“I preach every Sunday,” said Hedge, “and what good is it? 
We must live our preaching. Perhaps if we establish a school 
as Mr. Ripley plans, we can surround the children with ideas 
and examples that will show them the soul’s goodness and the 
true destiny of man.” 

“And a substitute,” added Emerson, “for our failing churches, 
our closed temples, where once a week we tell man of his Maker. 
Your community will be open all the time, as the foreign 
churches are, where the tired wayfarer can come in and be 
soothed by the thought of a better world when he is weary of 
this one.” 

“That is true piety,” approved Miss Peabody. 

“A fragrant piety,” assented Emerson, “and it is almost gone 
from the world. It is a lovely mean, equidistant from iron 
Puritanism and from empty Unitarianism.” 

“Our school will try to be like that. It will combine,” said 
Ripley, “school and college where children can be instructed 
from the rudiments to the highest branches of learning — and 
faith will be one of the subjects taught.” 

Warren Burton was heard to chuckle. “They'll like your 
school especially if you give them good arithmetic, Ripley — 
that chiefest of Yankee sciences.” 

“I am so glad you mean to have a good school,” said Sophia 
Peabody; “so many think self-culcure can make a person edu- 
cated but surely that is not often so.” 

“Self-culture is an absurdity,” said Brownson, rudely as if he 
were disagreeing with her instead of agreeing with her. “Knowl- 
edge is power but it won’t keep a man from being hungry or 
knowing heartaches or keep his coat from getting threadbare. 
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If the mill operatives in Manchester become as knowing as Locke 
or Newton, and the factory system remains unchanged, how 
much will their material condition be improved? They will 
merely suffer the more. The nearer the condition of brutes you 
can keep men and women‘ who are to be treated as brutes the 
greater the service you do them. No, those who rise by more 
and more knowledge usually do so because they make that 
knowledge the means of making use of the labors of others. 
You are very right, Miss Peabody, in your statement.” 

But the young lady, intimidated by his mien, shrank closer 
to Mr. Hawthorne though she tried, to smile her thanks. 

“But, Mr. Brownson,” called Sophia Ripley across the room, 
“surely such education helps in some cases.” 

“Very few, I am afraid. Our operatives are losing yearly 
more and more of their independence and those who have the 
skill and disposition use them for their own ends.” 

“But surely universal education — ” 

Brownson shook his head. “Not so long as they cannot act 
according to their convictions. And even an election won't help 
if the political and domestic economies remain unchanged.” 

Every one suddenly began to realize how late it was getting, 
and they stood up to go, all looking at George Ripley as they 
went out, as if to catch a glow of enthusiasm from his face, alight 
with hope. It had been a large meeting. All the usual ones 
were there and some who came only now and then, such as 
Christopher Cranch and Ripley’s sister Marianne. 

They had all listened to Ripley with interest and many with 
faith. Perhaps the least impressed of all was Alcott, whose 
ideas on education differed materially from any others of the 
day. They could trust Ripley they knew, those who had lis- 
tened to him; and they knew it would be safe to follow him, for 
he was a man whose judgment was always in control of his 
enthusiasms. They knew he would face the truth even when 
it meant losing everything except his ideals. He had remained 
a Unitarian minister for fourteen years, and even now his great- 
est grief was not for himself, that he must give it up, but the 
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fact that during all those years he had not made a deeper impres- 
sion of faith on his parishioners. 

This evening he had faced the Transcendentalists en masse: 
Emerson interested but aloof; Alcott the dreamer and Parker 
the doer; the deep magnificent eyes of young Hawthorne; the 
puzzled but encouraging glances of the Misses Peabody; the 
sometimes wandering but always intelligent look of Miss Fuller; 
the deep belief in the eyes of his wife. 

“There is room for this plan,” he told them, as he was saying 
goodnight to them, “for men’s hearts are thirsting today for so- 
cial righteousness. I am facing it all honestly. I know in the 
years ahead we may expect but meagre results. But one rule I 
hope to make and keep — that no love of literature or taste for 
abstract discussion shall seduce us from our devotion to the cause 
of the oppressed, the downtrodden, the insulted and injured 
mass of our fellow men. We may look for an audience among 
the educated and refined — but also among the sweaty artisans. 
Our aim shall be the elevation of the whole human race in mind, 
morals and manners. And the means shall be orderly and pro- 
gressive reform.” 


Before many days Warren Burton, a clergyman whose qualms 
of conscience had forced him from the pulpit almost before he 
was fairly in it, and Nathaniel Hawthorne had decided to join 
Ripley in his undertaking. He also had the promise of Me. 
Minot Pratt who was to come with his wife and three children. 
The rest were more wary. Some of course had other obliga- 
tions, and no doubt some of those who had sat and listened to 
Ripley’s ambitious plan felt merely an amused interest and smiled 
inwardly at so much enthusiasm. But one man among them 
never did that: Emerson, who at one time or other laughed at 
almost every one, never laughed at George Ripley. 

Emerson saw much clearer than any of them that Ripley did 
not really want to take up this project. His logical nature was 
no doubt even now telling him that perhaps he was being vision- 
ary, for Ripley was a cautious man. “My personal habits,” he 
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had told Emerson the week after the meeting, when the latter 
accused him of this, “really lead me in another direction. I 
have a passion for being independent of the world and every man 
in it. I should rather rent a place for myself and put only my 
own personal interests in it — and perhaps sell my own greens 
by driving to market in my own cart.” 

It was Emerson who realized, more no doubt than any one 
except Ripley’s wife, that this man of almost forty was going into 
the project in a level-headed way and because he believed utterly 
in its ideal, and felt no ideal worth while unless at least an effort 
was made to have it work. He assured his friends often that he 
was not one of those who write or speak from inspiration. All 
he did or said would have to be the result of his own personal 
untiring efforts. 

In the end Emerson himself decided against joining Ripley 
at his farm. “I can’t very well do it,” he told him frankly. “I 
like your idea and I’m with you in spirit. But investments at: 
Concord are much securer than I am afraid they are likely to be 
at your farm.” 

To Margaret, as they labored over Dial proofs, he explained 
further, perhaps because he felt somewhat guilty at not going 
into a scheme which he had in a way helped to sponsor. “Tt 
looks like a pleasant place and I think the art of writing will be 
stimulated there. But I like a certain centripetal balance about 
a group. They won't ever really have it.” 

“Mr. Ripley seems level about it though. I thought when 
I listened to him the other evening that my favorite aspiration 
would serve him well too: ‘Blessed Father, nip every foolish wish 
in blossom.’ ” 

“What I really mean,” Emerson was still explaining, “is that 
I am worried about the way that he will overwork. Those 
whose resolves are highest often do the least work and so the 
heaviest burden is sure to fall on him — and on his wife. And 
frankly I can’t feel the scheme is really as important as he thinks 
itis. It is rather like putting the Age of Reason in a patty-pan. 
But Il visit them and cheer them, the happy helpless anarchists, 
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wheneverI can. But as for me, I must assume my own vows.” 

“Do you really think anything great will come of it, Waldo?” 

“I really don’t. I imagine the best use of the place will 
prove to be the good talks on principles they will have there. 
And no doubt it will be a very healthy place to live, that farm. 
The origin of most of the perversities that disgust us come from 
want of health. Genius is health and so is beauty and virtue. 
The farm should foster them all.” 

He wrote to Carlyle, who was much interested in the fer- 
menting social plans of America, “We are all a little wild here 
with numerous projects of social reform. Not a reading man 
but has a draft of a new community in his waistcoat pocket. I 
am gently mad myself and resolved to live cleanly. G. Ripley 
is talking up a colony of agriculturists and scholars with whom 
he threatens to take the field and the book. One here renounces 
animal food, one hired servants, one the State. But his group 
have a good bit of reason and hope.” 

Even though Emerson had failed him — and Ripley still hoped 
he would change his mind — “we need his salt with our spice” 
he said — he could still count on good men. Dwight, whose 
whole family came to the farm later, was some years younger 
than Ripley. He was not a very active person and there were 
many who wondered why he ever thought of going on a farm. 
Dwight had about him a mental indolence that made him take 
the royal road to anything, to step lightly over the dry rudiments 
of all study, and he also had an ability to absorb its real essence, 
no matter how little he drudged to understand it. He hated 
work and he did it under protest, but when he did anything it 
was well done. There were some among his contemporaries 
who felt he had taken to music not entirely as a musician but 
because he loved the arts, and music was the one he could enjoy 
with least effort. 

One of his best characteristics was that he was a pleasant com- 
panion with a sunny nature and the ability to enjoy anything — 
except the morbid. But external conditions never bothered 
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His pulpit experience had been unfortunate. After he left 
Harvard, he had to wait a long time before he found a charge, 
for he was transcendentally inclined, far too much so to please 
the orthodox, but finally he found a parish at Northampton. 
He had once asked Parker to point out his faults and Parker, 
nothing loath, said bluntly, “You are deficient in will.” At 
which the annoyed Dwight retorted, “I don’t like to see a man 
with too much will. It mars the beauty of nature. And your 
life, sir, often seems to me to be a series of convulsive efforts.” 
Ripley had preached his ordination sermon, but the charge did 
not last long, for Dwight’s sermons were too humanitarian and 
free. So it was easy for Ripley to have drawn him into his 
farm scheme. 
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In the winter of 1840 George Ripley bought Brook Farm, 
with a small down payment in cash made by himself, and he 
promised to hold himself personally responsible for the manage- 
ment of and success of the place. It had been owned by the 
Ellis family of Roxbury and consisted of one hundred and sev- 
enty acres in the part of Roxbury that had been Newton, on 
the west side of the road leading from Dedham to Watertown. 
Opposite lay the Keith lot, of twenty-two actes, which was in- 
cluded in the sale. A mortgage was put on to secure payment 
of some principal in three years and a second of fifteen hundred 
for immediate needs. 

At first Ripley had thought it would take fifty thousand dol- 
lars to start the project, but later he reduced the amount, and 
it finally started with less than fifteen thousand dollars. He 
wanted enough to supply the land and the buildings for ten 
families, and enough for a margin for the expense of the under- 
taking during its first year. He decided to form a stock com- 
pany among those friendly to the scheme, each one to own a 
fixed interest in the Farm, and the security would be the real 
estate. Not all the subscribers would live there, but the fact 
that it was owned would furnish security for those who wanted 
to contribute funds only. The shares were to be five hundred 
dollars each and five percent interest was to be guaranteed, 
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Three months’ notice would permit any subscriber to withdraw. 

By April of the following year a group went to the Farm to 
stay: Ripley, his wife, his sister Marianne, Mrs. Minot Pratt 
and her three children, with Mr. Pratt planning to follow as 
soon as he settled up his business, Warren Burton, and a little 
later Hawthorne and George Bradford were to come. 

Mr. Pratt proved to be a lucky investment, an invaluable aid. 
Though he had been a printer, and had never had any especial 
farm experience, and some of his friends wondered audibly what 
he would ever do on a farm, he soon acted as if he had been born 
on one. Ripley made him his head farmer after they were well 
established. He was an honest, modest, gentle, sensible man, 
who never fussed and fretted or worried and who was never crit- 
ical. Ripley considered him a miracle from Heaven. 

When a group of the pioneers arrived at their future home, they 
found a large old-fashioned farmhouse, set in a deep meadow, 
with the brook which gave the Farm its name running along 
merrily not far from the house on its way to the Charles River 
a fourth of a mile away. Here and there early spring flowers 
lifted their heads and the meadow grass had the vivid green of 
the budding year. The land lay well within the region known 
as the wild flower garden of New England. 

Sophia Ripley gave an affectionate glance around her. “Oh, 
how glad I am to be back here again. Look, Mrs. Pratt, we 
roamed those hills and we lay dreaming under those nut trees 
and went jogging down those little lanes on a fat pony. George 
used to lie for hours under that big elm and read Burns and 
whistle to the birds. And they whistled right back.” 

Ripley smiled and she was happy to see the laughter back in 
his eyes. He rarely wore a downcast look, but he had looked 
that way more than once since he resigned his charge as minister. 
Months had passed, but George’s leavetaking of his people still 
rang inherears. People had told her how they would miss him, 
striding down the street on his way to his meeting-house, in 
his flowing clerical robes, his head bent always a bit, looking 
austere and formal. But when people came nearer they saw 
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behind the gold-rimmed glasses the eyes alight with plans or sad 
with pain at some new storyof bigotry, or warm with affection 
for the neighbor greeting him; then they saw how lovable he was. 

And, even though they could sense what it meant to him to 
give up the quiet of his library, the dignity that went with the 
cloth, the ease and stillness of his days, it was Sophia who knew 
how much it really meant. Instead of the broadcloth, he would 
wear the tarpaulin of the farmer — would it fit as well, she won- 
dered? But for fourteen years he had been talking this doctrine 
of his and she knew he must be putting into practice what he 
had so long been preaching. He had told her consolingly that 
after all it would be only a continuation of the pulpit — that 
now he could do the things his Christian confréres would hardly 
allow him to say. 

She knew too that he was not alone in his thinking. She had 
heard him speak glowingly with other men who felt as he did, 
both in America and from across the Atlantic. And Newman 
and Pusey were writing of awakening spiritual forces. Carlyle 
was busy with his blistering nouns and his dramatic verbs; Dick- 
ens was writing one tale after the other on human wrongs. Oh, 
there must be, he had told her, with so many working for it, a 
way to put an end to this greed and its results — to set going the 
beginning of an era of humanitarian love! 

All these things she had been remembering on the trip from 
Boston, and a remark Parker had once made on her husband 
came to her mind. “He sees the New Jerusalem in the sunset 
and sunrise but he knows it will not descend until some one 
makes it welcome.” 

Her Dana relatives had been horrified at this community idea. 
How could she, they asked, exchange the duties of a minister’s 
wife for those of a scullery maid? But Sophia Ripley was sure 
of one thing: she was greatly loved. Nothing else mattered. 
Her husband’s eyes always lighted when she came into the room. 
“She is,” he wrote to a friend, “the being whose influence over 
me for the past years has strengthened, elevated and refined my 
character.” And in turn his influence on her was good. She 
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was impulsive, prone to complain when things went wrong or 
when advance was too slow for her liking, and his patience 
helped her to calm. 

They stood looking at the hilly land that bounded their 
farm, at the young green of the woods, the patches of corn and 
the wavering lines of the vegetable garden. They watched the 
wagons that had brought them clattering back to Dedham, and 
then they turned their attention to the house itself, along, pleasant 
old-fashioned affair. 

“Tt must have a name,” said Marianne Ripley. 

“IT have a name,” said Mrs. Ripley. “We shall be as busy 
here as bees. We'll call it the Hive.” 

On each side of a wide hall that ran the length of the house 
were two sets of rooms. One side was to be reserved for a Mrs. 
Barlow and her three sons, who were coming as boarders, and 
the other formed the sitting-room and dining-room with the 
kitchens behind them. Upstairs were enough bedrooms for 
the rest of them. 

The house faced east and mulberry and spruce trees grew 
close to it, with one great elm in front of it and a few yards away 
a mighty sycamore. Their farm was edged by other farms, 
they saw, and they would surely find friends there. But they 
could never feel very lonely, with Theodore Parker’s church only 
two miles away and Margaret Fuller even nearer at Forest Hills. 
And Boston was only nine miles away, and Dedham, where one 
took the cars, was only four. 

Ripley went to consult with Mr. Allen, a practical farmer 
from Vermont who with a neighbor named Farley had been 
hired to get the place in shape. The rest went to unpack and 
start supper. 

One who knew much about soil might have been dismayed to 
see the sand and gravel that composed most of the Farm where 
rich earth should have been, and would have realized why it 
had been kept a milk farm. But the group now in possession 
knew little of such facts, and the hired farmers were used to ac- 
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cépting a job without fussing about it and said nothing to the 
newcomers. 

They found they had more cows than they had counted on. 
There were some pigs and chickens besides, and they realized 
they could sell some of the milk and start right in making 
money. Within a few hours of their coming Allen had initiated 
Ripley into the mysteries of milking. 

As for the children, they were looking with charmed eyes at 
the hanging nest of an oriole and finding small flowers along the 
tumbling brook. 

After a hasty supper, they gathered round the wide fireplace 
in the big kitchen, wearied by the country air and the physical 
labor. They looked in silence into the fire until Ripley broke 
the silence. “Now we must immediately make plans for our 
school,” he said briskly. And farmer Allen, about to interpose 
the remark that the other plans should come first, decided to 
bide his time. 

The farmhouse was clean, for the Barkers over the hill had 
come to help Sophia on her various trips from Boston, and Allen 
had done some plowing and planting to greet their arrival. And 
they found that first evening a side door that was so much more 
convenient than the front one that the latter was to remain closed 
most of the time after the first day. 


In the morning they were at breakfast when Theodore Parker 
came stamping up the walk to welcome them. He was a big 
powerful man, so strong that he could load stones on stone boats, 
and he knew how to build very lasting stone walls. And he 
piled up books after he had read them just as he piled stones. 
He and Ripley had found much pleasure in going secretly to 
Come Outer meetings where they could hear simple men saying 
aloud the things about the churches which they had been saying 
in secret or only thinking. 

Mrs. Ripley had been afraid he might be annoyed with her, 
for in a talk with him the week before in Boston, he had been 
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a bit too visionary for her, and she had told him she wouid 
rather shriek at wrongs than lose her humanity in abstractions. 
But to her relief he had apparently forgotten all about it. 

Ripley met him with a mock severe face. “I hear you are 
saying that Ripley reminds you of a new locomotive dragging 
along a train of mud cars. [ resent that.” 

Parker twinkled. “It’s true though. I'll come over and 
preach to you all some day soon. No doubt you'll need it. 
But see to it that you have the chips picked up neatly and the 
pigs shut up somewhere — in the library perhaps — and then I 
can preach outdoors.” 

He had a copy of the latest Dial in his hand. “Not enough 
fire and flame here,” he complained. 

“That's just what Margaret said about it,” said Mrs. Ripley. 
“But I like it and so does Miss Peabody. She thinks it is so 
domestic and full of the everyday feeling and thought of the 
writers — and that gives it strength.” 

“But the next number will be still better,” promised Ripley. 
“Dwight has been complaining about it too. He says no dial 
should tell the time of day so far ahead. How is it selling at 
the Peabody shop, Sophie?” 

“Very well, Miss Peabody says. And she has promised that 
we may leave letters and parcels at the shop so that they can 
be‘picked up by some one coming here. She is so excited about 
her new foreign department and the circulating library she plans 
to open.” 

“T hope they make it pay,” said Parker. Every one knew of 
the Peabody efforts to get along, and every one wished them 
well. Their bookshop was really only rooms in their own house, 
and the trouble was that so many more people came to the pleas- 
ant rooms to talk than came to buy. And besides Mrs. Pea- 
body had an unfortunate habit of inviting the temporarily indi- 
gent to stay with her until their condition improved — and the 
indigent often did that not merely for a meal but for weeks at 
a time. 


Parker grinned suddenly. “Elizabeth asked me last week 
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right on Roone Street, ‘How are your heretical sermons coming 
along, Theodore?’ In a good firm voice too, so that passers 
turned to stare.” 

“She ought to hear more of them,” said Mrs. Ripley warmly. 
“When I listen to you I feel a stiff breeze blowing through the 
church. I hope your seeds are taking root in the hearts of those 
who hear them.” 

He smiled his thanks and then looked grim, for he knew well 
how he was regarded by the clergymen of his own sect. Hardly 
one would speak to him. He was a Lexington boy whose farmer 
father had had charge of the Revolutionary farmers in 1775. On 
the home farm he had studied until he took the Harvard exami- 
nations without having ever attended classes. His own little 
parish stood loyally by him, but sometimes when he looked from 
his pulpit at the faithful few, he sighed — not knowing that in 
less than ten years he would have a pastorate of seven thousand 
in Boston. 

And all this time Allen and Farley were waiting to get started 
with the work of the day and wondering what sort of farmers 
these were who talked about reading matters and couldn’t even 
notice the sound of cows very plainly asking to be milked. 


During the week Nathaniel Hawthorne arrived, to be greeted 
by the glad news that the cows, thanks to more regular feeding, 
were giving a third more milk and that the Farmers had started 
to earn their way by selling the surplus. Hawthorne, who had 
stopped on his way to the house to look at the brook, still had 
that less prosaic music in his ears, and took the news quite cas- 
ually. But he did notice with some amazement that George 
Ripley was growing a beard! 

A late snowstorm was whirling its scanty flakes about him, 
and as he shook off the wet particles, he said, “The Pilgrims ar- 
rived in a snowstorm at Plymouth, and they prospered and be- 
came a great people — no doubt it will be the same with us.” 

Next morning he woke to the sound of a horn and heard all 
about him bedsteads creaking as their owners, he mused, turned 
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over and made preparations to begin to reform the world. Then 
he remembered that he too was one of the reformers and rose 
promptly. He found after breakfast that he would have no 
time for an immediate visit to the brook, as had been his inten- 
tion, for Ripley collected all available hands and told them they 
were going to dig manure. 

“What is this instrument?” asked Hawthorne, looking dis- 
tastefully at the malodorous four-pronged thing George was 
handing him. 

“It’s a pitchfork — a dung fork some call it. Come along 
with it.” 

They went to work at the manure heap, and by noon the de- 
lighted Hawthorne was calling it the Gold Mine. But after 
dinner when he heard that, though they had loaded twenty 
loads, there would be several hundred more, he lost some of his 
interest, and was glad when he and Ripley took a bit of recess 
by going to look at the cows, especially the one which appar- 
ently did not like community life. “Very transcendental and 
unsocial,” said Ripley, eyeing her with some disfavor. “Mar- 
garet gave her tous. There is no comparison,” he added hastily, 
seeing a glint in Hawthorne’s eye. 

In the evening he went with Ripley to learn milking and 
looked at the cow again. “I think perhaps it is only that she 
is reflective — she seems to have a very intelligent face. I might 
try to milk her.” 

“No, no, not right away,” said Ripley. “Better watch me 
awhile frst.” 

“Are you afraid to trust the cows to my hands?” asked Haw- 
thorne, a bit nettled. 

“Not at all,” said Ripley soothingly, “but you to their horns. 
I like to milk, Hawthorne.” He talked as he drew the milk into 
the pails. “It is an occupation that is eminently favorable to 
contemplation — especially when the cow has her tail looped 
up behind.” 


Hawthorne was still interested in the Transcendental Heifer, 
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as she was universally known though she had long since passed 
the heifer stage of her life, and he thought that she had shown 
a decided liking for him. In fact, she almost clung to him, until 
he had to give her a few pats with a shovel to get rid of her, and 
he was very glad when, at the sound of a horn, he and Ripley 
went together to the barn to clean up and put on clean tunics 
in the barn dressing-room. 

The next afternoon in his zeal he broke a machine used for 
chopping hay, and by evening, despite his weariness, he was writ- 
ing joyously to his sister, ““The whole fraternity eat together and 
such a delectable way of life was never seen on earth since the 
days of the early Christians.” And he signed it, “Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, ploughman.” 

For a few days he felt very tired but after a week he began to 
feel much stronger and very well. He planted peas and pota- 
toes, cut hay and straw, and milked night and morning three of 
the cows. Mrs. Ripley, on a trip to Boston, was loud in her 
praise of their workers. 

“Our head man, Mr. Allen, is so wise and fine and industri- 
ous and amiable. He can do anything. And Mr. Farley is 
so good — a hard worker in the field and so gentle in the parlor. 
But Mr. Hawthorne is our prince — and you should see how 
able-bodied he is in the barnyard and the fields.” 

On his first evening at the Farm, the pitchfork left thankfully 
in the barn for the time being, he looked around with his deep 
smile, He had just demolished a goodly heap of buckwheat 
cakes and was enjoying the milk from the cows he had just met. 
“T like my brethren in affliction very well — and their abode,” he 
observed. 

It was certainly a pleasant place, with its snowy white table- 
cloths, the white benches and tables, the pleasant fire leaping in 
the hearth, the moisture bubbling from the oak logs, the smiling 
faces of young and old about him. 

The china was plain and earthen, but the company was fine. 
There were twelve at table that evening and they were preparing 
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for more. They had already made arrangements to put into re- 
pair the house on the Keith lot to use as a school for the younger 
children. As yet, however, they were all under one roof. 

Mrs. Barlow took her attention away from her three young 
sons to smile at Hawthorne. “She was a pleasant sight herself, 
her kind heart in her eyes — and they were very beautiful eyes 
too. In her youth she had been one of the famous beauties of 
Brookline and was married to a Unitarian minister who had 
suffered a severe breakdown and from whom she was separated. 
Hawthorne wrote to Sophia Peabody that evening that Mrs. 
Barlow looked as if her ample person were stuffed with tender- 
ness, as if she were all one kind heart. 

“You look as if you could do with plenty of good country 
milk and fresh air after your stuffy counting-house,” she told 
him. 

He bowed to her gallantly. “And with such excellent com- 
pany.. It is indeed Heaven after those thick-pated contentious 
men in Boston and the coal dust and the steaming docks.” 

The buxom Mrs. Barlow beamed with delight. It was to 
take him and the other men some time to discover that Mrs. 
Barlow was not a favorite among the women. Not that any 
of them ever said anything unkind about her, but there was 
a sort of community silence about their attitude to her that puz- 
zled their masculine obtuseness. It was noticeable, too, that 
Mr. Dwight who had arrived only a few hours before Haw- 
thorne, already seemed to have eyes for no one but Mrs. Barlow. 
Since he was under thirty and she six years older and with a hus- 
band besides, the women were not pleased. 

But they need not have worried, for Mrs. Barlow, having been 
a beauty in her day, was wary of the light that lies in men’s eyes 
and was also aware of the fact that Dwight could easily fall in love 
with her. It flattered her a little and that was all. 


Before many weeks had passed the practical Miss Peabody 
began to worry. She had been over to look at the Farm and 


had liked it very much. “Tt is a splendid place,” she told her 
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sister, “and I like these men and women who say why not have 
our daily life organized as Christ’s own idea. And they are 
evidently going to pteserve the idea of private property — 
merely exclude competition. It is a life that aims beyond the 
stars, as Mr. Ripley put it, but it does remain on earth. The 
lowing of cattle seemed to me to form a natural bass for the 
melody of human voices.” 

Miss Peabody was always enthusiastic about any project she 
liked. She loved Brook Farm, as she loved all reforms, heartily. 
She loved belles-lettres and spiritualism and Greek almost 
equally. She had studied the last subject with Emerson awhile, 
but he firmly refused to take any money for it, for he felt he 
had taught her very little. But it was the spirit of things that 
she loved rather than the grammar. Neither had she that 
condescension about the Farm that Emerson and Miss Fuller 
affected, although she was proud that Margaret used her rooms 
for her Conversations and she admired Emerson — partly no 
doubt because he was something of a reformer himself. 

She was happy to have the Farmers use her house for leaving 
things and picking up things, for sending messages and waiting 
for friends, and she liked to wait on people, even on the eager 
school girls who bought more pencils than they could possibly 
use just for the sake of a few words with Miss Peabody. She 
could talk to no one very long and few people had ever seen her 
smile, but Henry James said later that he was sure she would 
if only she had more time. Like Ripley, she was one person 
whom people didn’t laugh at; there was a story about a reporter 
who was sent to get a humorous yarn about some reformers’ 
meeting, and who was to make fun of any one he liked — “but 
not of Miss Peabody if she is there.” 

And now she was frankly worried about Brook Farm. She 
had sounded out Mrs. Ripley. “How is the school coming?” 

“Oh, it is small as yet,” Mrs. Ripley had answered, much too 
off-handedly to suit Miss Peabody. “But there is one little 
boy come this week whom it is a joy to watch surrendering him- 
self to the influences of nature. And Charles Newcomb is ar- 
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riving as soon as the weather settles entirely. Mr. Bradford you 
know will remain with us, and we have one older boy who is 
delightful. He tells us he loves music first, then driving oxen, 
and third reading Coleridge. Think how the place has influ- 
enced him in one short week, and he was sent from Harvard too. 
Of course,” with a wry smile, “we have Lloyd Fuller now too, 
and don’t tell Margaret I said so, but he certainly has all the 
Fuller faults and none of their merits. But then having him 
there is showing us how one refractory member can be kept in 
check by the rest.” ; 

“And you have a settled plan now?” asked Miss Peabody 
anxiously. “What are you leading to up there in the way of 
world betterment?” 

“Oh, George is seeing to all that — he and Mr. Hawthorne 
and Mr. Allen and the rest often talk about it,” Sophia told 
her. But Miss Peabody was not reassured. 

Some days later she put the same question to Dwight, who 
had come to town mainly to see about a new piano for the Farm 
and to hear the Philharmonic concert — “Fine too,” he had re- 
ported later at the Farm, “with every gentleman in full dress 
and every lady in half dress.” 

“How is that community ever to get out of its swaddling 
clothes unless Mr. Ripley in some regular way tells people of 
the plan in detail — people with a possible interest in the place 
and also with good solid cash in their pockets or influence over 
the purses of others? Are they going to remain forever wrapped 
in cows and scrubbing?” 

But Dwight refused to be alarmed about it. “We are doing 

uite a lot now,” he said. 

“All he has done so far,” said Miss Peabody in exasperation, 
“is to show that gentlemen can if they work as many hours as 
boors become even better at cultivating a farm. But what of 
the Ideal to which this was to lead? We must do something 
of a magnetic character to scatter the lead and find the steel in 
our civilization. Every day I see more and more evils arising 
out of our corrupt civilization — or perhaps petrified would be 
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a better word. I don’t want your group to become merely con- 
tent with itself.” 

Dwight, his arms full of parcels for the Farm, assured her all 
would be as she hoped, and Miss Peabody, shaking her head, 
could only hope so. 
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By September Miss Peabody’s fears subsided. The difficul- 
ties in making final arrangements with the Ellis family had at 
last been settled too. The hay was in and the Farmers could 
turn to legislative matters. 

They met together one evening and organized the Institute 
of Agriculture and Education. Articles of Association were 
drawn up. Stock was subscribed for at five hundred dollars a 
share, and on October eleventh the deed to the Farm was signed. 
Ten thousand five hundred dollars was the purchase price. All 
who owned one or more shares of stock were to be considered as 
members. Their pay would be no more than a dollar a day, the 
rate equal for men and women. Labor was to be credited to 
each. The clothing was to be supplied and also board and fires. 
Each year a full settlement was to be made. If a child stayed 
until he was twenty he would automatically become a member. 
Each shareholder was to be paid five percent on his stock. 

As officers there would be twelve directors for four depart- 
ments: those of General Direction, Agriculture, Education, and 
Finance. The governing board would consist of the heads of 
the General and Finance Boards. It was a large plan but a sim- 
ple and workable one. 

The Articles were signed by Ripley, his wife, his sister, Minot 
Pratt and his wife, Hawthorne, Warren Burton, Samuel Rob- 
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bins and his wife, David Mack, George Leach, and Lemuel 
Capen. Within the month twenty-four shares of stock were 
taken out. Of these, Ripley, Pratt and Miss Ripley held three 
each, as did young Charles Dana who was coming to the Farm 
soon. Mrs. Ripley, Mrs. Pratt, and Sarah Stearns, Mrs. Ripley’s 
niece, held two shares each. 

The tuition of one pupil was to go along with every share of 
stock if that was preferred to interest. Every applicant for res- 
idence came in on two months’ probation and then it took a 
two-thirds vote of the members to decide whether he or she 
should be allowed to remain. If the applicant meant to work, 
the price of board was reduced: one year’s labor for one year’s 
board, and less for less work. Three hundred days wete to con- 
stitute a working year. Sixty hours a week, from May to Oc- 
tober, and forty-eight hours from October to May was the 
allotted time. All those who did not pay the regular amount 
of four dollars a week for rent, fuel, lights, and washing were 
to be of the working group. All children over ten were to pay 
the regular amount and those under ten paid fifty cents less “ex- 
clusive of washing and separate fees.” 

All who owned stock were allowed a vote, since it was a joint 
stock company and not incorporated. The interest that ac- 
crued would be paid in certificates, but if any profits accrued 
beyond five percent it was not to be divided but to go to the 
Association. 

Every one felt satisfied with this plan, even the redoubtable 
Miss Peabody when it was told to her. It was simple enough 
to cause no trouble, and it seemed very workable. And the 
plans for the school, too, that project nearest to George Ripley’s 
heart, were going nicely too. In fact, Harvard University, 
recognizing the excellence of the teaching staff at Brook Farm, 
was already sending some of its students down to be tutored. 

Ripley and the men with him knew a little more about their 
farm by this time. There were still in all their actuality the 
walks and valleys and birds and trees about which Mrs. Ripley 
had been so lyrical, but they saw other things about it now. 
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They knew their hay was not of prime quality. There was 
plenty of it and it sold, but not for a top price. And they had 
to plow up some of the grass land and the waste meadows to lay 
down new land, and that meant fertilization. And fertilizer 
was expensive, and there were never quite enough men to work 
it properly. The flower garden was turning out a costly thing, 
too, for the soil was sandy and poor. And it cost money to 
buy young trees to start an orchard. Their farming imple- 
ments were far from up to date. And they had had to stop 
selling their milk for they needed it all for themselves. 

Farmer Allen kept hurrying them on with the farm work. 
“Tt looks,” he said ruefully one evening at supper, “as if it took 
three city folks to make one common field hand. We won't 
get our stuff in early enough to compete with the Boston mar- 
ket gardeners at this rate.” 

Some of the Farmers looked at each other a bit unhappily. 
Here they were getting enmeshed again in competition — the 
thing they had fled'from. But they comforted one another by 
reflecting that they would be doing that only until they were 
entirely self-supporting. 

They were by no means disheartened or discouraged. They 
were all.strong and well, and they were teaching children how 
to live and make a better world. Every day Ripley and Pratt and 
the rest trotted out with Allen to the hard work of the day, and 
labored all morning. In the afternoon they taught their pupils, 
and taught them well. The school was proving the best source 
of income on the Farm, and more and more people were sending 
their children there. 

It was a delightful sort of school for that regimented day, 
even though the discipline was kept strict enough. There was 
the idea at the base of their system of having the pupils mix 
freely in a social way with the faculcy. This produced a mini- 
mum need for discipline. Usually all that was necessary was to 
rouse a sense of personal responsibility so that the pupils would 
feel the passionate devotion to the intellectual life which their 
teachers felt. 
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Margaret Fuller’s father said of the boys on the Farm that 
they were perhaps learning for the first time that all these mat- 
ters of creeds and morals were not quite so well settled as to 
make thinking nowadays a piece of supererogation, and would 
learn to distinguish between truth and the sublime and the dead 
dogmas of the past. To a lady who asked his advice as to 
where to send her daughter, he said, “To Brook Farm, madam, 
for there she will learn what she needs.” 

The historian Bancroft’s two boys, known as Geordie Ban and 
Johnnie Ban, were in the primary department, and Orestes 
Brownson sent his namesake son, a big overgrown kindly youth. 
Several Spanish boys were there, preparing for Harvard. The 
Farmers could never become accustomed to the names of these 
boys, especially the two who were named Jesus Mary and 
Joseph Holy Spirit. 

Sarah Stearns, Mrs. Ripley’s niece, was a worker pupil. The 
troublesome Lloyd Fuller was too, and Annie Salisbury and Ora 
Gannett, Dr. Ezra Gannett’s daughter. Later Dr. Gannett 
brought also an English girl, Georgianna Bruce, a governess in 
his household. She came as visitor and then decided to remain 
and brought her young brother to stay in the school. 

As soon as there were enough pupils there was a division into 
classes. There was an infant school for those under six, a pri- 
mary school for those under ten, and one to fit older students for 
college. Each pupil was expected to give an hour or two to 
manua! labor, at ten cents an hour, which was deducted from 
his school bill. Some of them did not like this work when they 
first came, for work was a thing servants did, according to their 
code, but the devotion of the family to their own toil soon im- 
pressed even the younger ones. Their duties were simple: the 
boys hoed and the girls washed dishes. It gave George Ripley 
a feeling of deep pride to see the fine physical condition of all 
the children of his school. 

Latin was put in Dwight’s hands. Mrs. Ripley taught Ger- 
man, Italian, French and some history. French she had learned 
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them. Ripley taught mathematics and moral philosophy, with 
Cousin for text-book, and held his students rapt by saying that 
evil was not a principle opposed to good but only undeveloped 
goodness. Young Charles Dana, who came in September, 
taught Greek and some German. He was an excellent teacher 
for so young a man, only sometimes he got so lost in his books, 
of which he had brought many with him, that he forgot his 
class. The music department was entrusted entirely to Dwight, 
who had a singing class started the first week, with especial em- 
phasis on Haydn and Mozart. 

The Spanish boys stayed for some years and sometimes their 
consul came to see how they were getting along. There were 
some Cuban boys too, and they were haughty and quarrelsome, 
all but one of them — Ramon Lacuna whom every one loved. 
As time went on, additional young people came as workers and 
as partial students, among them Caroline Kittredge and Horace 
Sumner, Charles Sumner’s young brother. 

Dictionaries and text-books were scarce, oil lamps often dull, 
and students sometimes weary from long hours of labor, but the 
zeal was unflagging. Interest in the doings of the school as well 
as the Farm was of course by this time growing all over New 
England, but the Farmers paid little attention. They were 
too busy. 


George Bradford had proved a very welcome addition. He 
had hesitated about ccming into the project at first. When he 
finally made up his mind he was greeted with joy. The Dom- 
inie, they promptly christened him, for the Farm had a passion 
for nicknames. But, as a matter of fact, he was the one min- 
ister of them all who had never had a parish. He felt the pulpit 
should be a medium for social service and those who were teach- 
ing at the Divinity School objected to that idea. Dr. Norton 
had been very candid with him: “Your discourses are marked 
by the absence of every qualification for a good sermon.” Such 
an opinion naturally gave him a certain unsureness about his vo- 
cation, so much so that his sister lamented that George would 
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never be happy in Heaven unless he could see his way out. 
After a while, although he had fully intended to be a minister 
when he left Harvard, he decided it would entail too great a lack 
of liberty and he would have to assume too magisterial a pose. 

He came in June and the place looked beautiful to his city 
eyes, with its green meads, its late violets, its anemones and 
white everlasting. He was greatly fascinated by the garb of 
the Farmers, and privately thought they looked rather like a 
gang of banditti. Some had on high collars, some had none 
at all. Some wore ancient swallow-tails and some broad skirts. 
It was a cool day and they were trying to keep warm, he found 
out when Ripley saw him staring about in amazement. “We 
have all fashions here,” he told him smiling, “but all are de- 
funct. We look like Coleridge’s Panticras or like Candide and 
his crowd in the vegetable garden, don’t we? But then even 
if not so successful as farmers you must admit we could all 
make good scarecrows.” 

The real farmers who lived about them had laughed from 
the beginning at this odd crew and told many tales about them 
— how they thought burdocks were cabbages and hoed them 
neatly; how they spent much time reversing beans which they 
had planted the wrong way; how the very cows laughed at them 
because they held their tails in one hand and tried to milk with 
the other. 

Perhaps in a less exaggerated way such things had been true 
at first. But after a while the cows got to know them. After 
a while the city muscles ached less and skins grew brown in the 
early summer sun. There was of course the difficulty that they 
got so tired by evening that they were too weary to do the think- 
ing for which in large part they had taken the Farm. And, if 
one did pause from hoeing to look into the sky and ponder great 
thoughts, the hoeing was delayed. But, despite all this, phil- 
osophical discussions were still going on, over the wash-tubs and 
the rakes and the dish washing and the milking. 

“Tam a little afraid,” said Hawthorne one evening, “that the 
yeoman and the scholar are two distinct individuals and they can 
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never be melted into one substance.” But he too admitted he 
was contented and healthy: “I read no newspapers here and 
hardly remember who is President.” 

Elizabeth Hawthorne had made her brother a smock which 
fitted him very well and which he wore even after he had ceased 
to be a worker, along with cowhide boots with two-inch soles. 
She had sent the package with a note in it wherein she hoped 
they were having some good preaching at the Farm — they 
certainly ought to with so many ministers around. In Boston 
the news had gone about that Hawthorne was carrying the 
milk into Boston to sell, and one young lady was reported to 
be getting up very early every morning for a glimpse of him in 
his smock and patiently scanning every passing cart for him. 

He was delighted to see Bradford. Several months of toil 
had dulled the edge of his joy and he no longer signed himself 
“ploughman” when he wrote home to his sisters, who were in- 
consolable that their genius should be living like this. Haw- 
thorne knew Bradford’s reputation for silence, and it was this 
continuous chatter at the Hive that bothered him most. He 
felt greatly soothed when he and Bradford raked hay together 
in a silence that was balm to his soul. Only once in a whole 
day had Bradford broken it; that was when near evening he 
murmured, “This demnd grind — we are two Mr. Mantalinis 
here.” 

By the end of a week Bradford who had come with some 
hesitation, loved it all. He worked gaily at the Gold Mine. 
He helped with the teaching and started a class in astronomy, 
taking the young folks out in the evenings to study the con- 
stellations. He grew accustomed to the Farm language, too, 
some of which was startling to a newcomer, for the words “out- 
side” and “civilization” had a sinister connotation here. And 
when you spoke of those unfortunates who lived in the com- 
petitive world you called them “civilizees.” 

Bradford sat at table one evening after a week’s residence and 
said proudly, “I can milk now to my own satisfaction, but not 
yet to that of the cow. But that too will come.” 
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“Then why don’t you, if you like it here, emulate your pet 
Burns,” teased Mrs. Ripley, “and sing while haying?” 

“IT shall never now believe,” he declared, “that Burns ever 
sang a song in haying time.” 

“Just the same,” Hawthorne joined in the baiting, “you are 
becoming a farmer. You are beginning to speak through your 
nose and you fall asleep with never a poem out of you.” 

Ripley, who could milk twice as many cows as the rest could, 
stood warming his long scholar’s hands, red from labor, over 
the fire of knotty oak limbs — too knotty to sell, but fine for 
early summer fires, and he laughed at the remark. But Haw- 
thorne, looking at him, found himself suddenly thinking, “How 
soon will this scheme for beginning a new life of Paradise anew 
explode?” And then with reluctant admiration he thought 
too that no doubt the greatest obstacle to being a hero was the 
doubt as to whether or not one might not prove oneself a fool. 
And he knew Ripley always resisted that doubt as real heroes 
do. 

“This air is good,” he said suddenly, “it has not been breathed 
again and again. It has not been spoken with words of false- 
hood and error and formality like the city air.” 

Mts. Barlow looked up from her cup of tea, for which she 
had already put down a penny by her plate, as was the custom 
for those weak souls who must have something to drink besides 
milk or water. “Oh, Mr. Hawthorne, your wonderfully poetic 
way of talking —I feel it steal into my memory where it will 
always remain. Please don’t ever give over saying such won- 
derful things.” 

Mr. Hawthorne’s great eyes looked at her earnestly. “After 
such inestimable praise I could not.” 

Back of them rose a sudden discussion, as it always seemed 
to when the fair Mrs. Barlow spoke. This time it was some- 
thing about women taking all the indoor work and domestic 
jobs for themselves. “Unless,” said Mrs. Ripley, “some of the 
weaker brethren will admit that and stay in the kitchen and let 
our stronger maidens take to the fields.” 
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Hawthorne was beginning to feel a twinge of conscience as 
the lovely eyes of Mrs. Barlow still remained fixed on him, feel- 
ing that perhaps he was not being entirely fair to his absent be- 
trothed. “Too bad,” he added to the falk back of them, “that 
the kitchen can’t be left out ‘altogether. Eve had no dinner pots 
and no clothes to mend and no wash day.” 


Late in June, Orestes Brownson came to spend a few days, 
and he was not a guest to Hawthorne’s liking. For one thing 
he had the room next to his, and in the early mornings, when 
the horn had sounded rousing the Farm to work, Orestes began 
the day with prayer. Good loud prayer, too, most distasteful 
to Hawthorne, who hurried through his dressing so that he 
would not have to listen to Brownson’s private talk with his 
Creator. He remembered suddenly an aphorism of Alcott’s 
and wished Brownson would practise that particular Orphic ad- 
vice: “Silence is the dialect of Heaven.” 

He went gloomily down and by evening he was even gloom- 
ier. For, when Brownson was a guest, the evenings were wont 
to be solemn, and the younger people planned walks over to 
Cow Island or a boating on the Charles. Orestes had few smiles 
in stock and when he came the light talk was usually replaced 
by heavy polemics and little else. Mrs. Ripley liked him and 
always treated him with the light affection she gave those she 
really liked. 

“Where did you ever get that name, Orestes?” she asked him 
at the supper table. 

The saturnine guest permitted himself a small smile. “Fa- 
ther liked it. But he almost named my twin sister and me 
Daphnis and Daphne instead.” He had been having a splendid 
time with Ripley’s books and was in mellow mood. “That is 
the kind of book a child should read, too,” he told the table. 
“There were few children’s books in my day and I am glad I 
never read any. Let old people read them as recreation, but it 
makes their thinking too easy for children. Pap will upset 
their mental digestion even when they are grown up. But 
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then we are weakening now, for the gtown-ups are busy with 
silly novels and romances. But don’t pay too much attention 
to me,” he said with sudden bitterness, “say what the others do 
— ‘he is a poor devil with not a red cent in his pocket — heed 
him not.’ That is what they say when I claim to be a Christian 
though I deny divine revelation.” 

“Have you entirely given up the Workingman’s Party, sire” 
asked Dwight to change the subject. 

“T have, sir, I have abandoned it. But I remain faithful to 
the workingman’s cause instead. Of what good is political 
amelioration if social amelioration is neglected? And you will 
never get that by arraying labor against capital. Many of the 
men who toil are virtually slaves but that is not the way out 
of their servitude. The state may think it can educate children, 
perhaps even raise them, and have them instructed only in what 
is material and sensible. I want them taught love and disin-. 
terestedness and sacrifice. These will build a state and nothing 
else will.” 

He stood up suddenly, his whole six feet two, to emphasize 
his remarks — a large thin man with black hair and long broad 
hands. His wrinkled swallow-tail coat bulged'on him. He 
wore it all hours, along with a large white handkerchief folded 
in front of his neck and crossed behind and tied in front. He 
was drinking a cup of black coffee, a liquid which he consumed 
at all hours, to the horror of the more abstemious Farmers. 

“But I am sure,” said Ripley thoughtfully, “that a society 
will be built up of Christians plucked from the burning, people 
who are disgusted with orthodoxy and yet not insensible to 
liberal Christianity and equality.” 

Brownson nodded and sat down again. “Possibly. Do you 
know I sometimes think that that phrase all men are created 
equal has a wider meaning than our fathers suspected. It 
doesn’t mean born with the same capacities, but that all men 
have a common nature, belong to one family — one common 
family — and have an equal right that none should derive bene- 
fic from another without giving him a full equivalent.” 
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“But why can’t they make Christianity work nowadays?” 
asked Miss Ripley. 

“Tt won’t work,” declared Brownson before any one else began 
to answer, “until all its ministers take their sympathies from the 
rich and powerful and realize. that the Gospel was designed to 
change the condition of the poor as a class. They need educa- 
tion and so do the workers. Legislation will be a powerful in- 
strument in their hands when they acquire the strength to use 
it. The rod of the oppressor will have to be broken, for he 
will never throw it away. And then besides I sometimes think 
that behind it all is that great tragedy — that all ministers care 
about is winning people to the churches. I want to win them 
to Christ.” 

“Anyway, Orestes, you ought to like our idea of combining 
school and work,” remarked Ripley who enjoyed this sort of talk 
nearly as well as dipping into the classics. 

“Indeed I do—is not my own son here?” He was too ab- 
sorbed to see that several people looked covertly at each other. 
Young Orestes, though a nice lad, was not overfond of work. 
“That is what education should be. Give them bread to eat as well 
as books to read. We must put education into the hands of even 
the poorest as well as the richest, and manual schools will hel 
to keep them all healthy and help to equalize and elevate labor 
to an honorable place by connecting it with literature and refine- 
ment. Only I wish you would be careful not to call any social 
class workingmen or think there are different classes requiring 
different education. You ate doing well with that here I admit. 
And no state where the other method rules is free. Nowadays 
a liberal education seems to mean one that will enable a man to 
live without labor. Disgust at labor or trying to live without 
it prompts most of the crimes against poverty, and labor is avoided 
not so much because it involves work as because it carries with 
it the idea that work is menial.” 

“But surely,” interposed Mrs. Barlow, a bit confused by this 
deep talk, “Christianity is first concerned to fit man for the 
glorious state after death.” 
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“And also,” growled Brownson, “for a more perfect social 
state right here. ‘The angels sang glory to God in the highest 
but they also sang peace on earth.” 

Bradford twisted his long fingers together as he stared out at 
the hills. “What do you think, Mr. Brownson, is the greatest 
reason for social inequalities?” 

“The priesthood,” he said with emphasis. “And by that I 
mean not only the Catholic but the Protestant also. Histo 
confirms my theory. The Hebrew prophets had first to reform 
the priests. So did our Lord himself. Did the priests write the 
Bible? No, it was the foe of the priests. Who demanded 
crucifixion for Christ? Who condemned His prophecies? And 
today they are as loudly condemning sins no one is guilty of 
and are silent concerning the crying needs of the times. I want 
to ask them: why are you so silent?” 

He sighed deeply. “Oh, I want so to see real Christianity 
emerge from the past again — that dynamic thing that is almost 
unknown now and buried under selfishness. Real Christianity 
— which is to recall the erring, enlighten the ignorant, and to 
comfort the sorrowing and set at liberty those who are bound. 
It is not that I want no more ministers. I want more rather 
than less of them, but I don’t want a ministry that is to be a 
trade, a business from which a numerous class derives revenue. 
I want to say to them: what are you doing to destroy oppression? 
What are you doing for the poor?” 

“But many who are ministers do love the poor,” remonstrated 
Ora Gannett, knowing her own father’s sense of justice and his 
kindness. 

“And a good many of them have been forced to leave their 
pulpits too. When they are all true Christians we can repeal 
the laws against laboring classes and destroy privilege and mo- 


nopoly.” 
“Do you think that will ever come about?” asked Sarah Stearns. 
Brownson sighed. “Perhaps at the conclusion of a war, such 


a war as the world has never witnessed its like and from which 
the heart recoils in horror.” 
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“They feel they are called by the Holy Ghost to speak,” said 
Ripley, half-heartedly defending his brothers of the cloth. 

“Blaspheme not, I pray you, the Holy Ghost, by saying that 
these talking automatons are of His calling.” 

“Perhaps,” said Dwight a bit acidly, “you would like to have 
theologians amuse the people with dreams.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Brownson soberly, “for dreams are some- 
times from God. And if the soul cannot fly from the actual to 
the possible — would there ever be any improvement in manp” 

Mts. Barlow, still out of her depth; but not liking to see Mr. 
Dwight maligned, was about to break in again, when Warren 
Burton, always a taciturn man, anticipated her. “At least our 
children learn no fear here.” 

“Ah, that is true,” said Brownson. “Do you know I was 
such a terrified child through fear of hell that I used to promise 
myself when I heard the family Calvinists discussing it, that I 
would stop believing in it as soon as I could be away from 
home?” 

“T can believe that,” said Burton, “for even at four my under- 
ee in divine things was darkened in the house of worship 
itself.” 

Mrs. Barlow was diverted by this. “But you were at the 
Divinity School too, Mr. Brownson. You have been a min- 
ister.” 

He nodded sadly. “The newer beliefs seemed so much bet- 
ter than our harsh creed. I thought my understanding of re- 
ligious matters would clear and the church only darkened it. I 
think religion should be always education.” 

“And we need geniality — we Americans,” said Dwight 
suddenly. “That would help our creeds. We lack it — and 
remember it comes from the same root as the word genesis. The 
Germans have it. That is why they could produce a Bee- 
thoven.” 

They watched the turf die to white ash in the fireplace. “I 
love to cut and stack turf,” said Bradford, “it is so ancient an 
industry.” 
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“I never minded doing that,” said Hawthorne, “but jobs 
about the house would never be to my taste.” 

“Nor mine,” agreed Bradford. “I dislike pounding clothes 
on a hogshead with a heavy wooden pestle very much. But I 
have learned one thing through it — the remarkable disappear- 
ance of buttons going through the laundry. That always used 


to puzzle me and now I can spin them off beautifully myself.” 


By the third day of Brownson’s visit Hawthorne had caught 
a very bad cold and was glad that at least a reason for staying in 
bed had been granted him, and he would not have to listen to 
more of the sonorous Brownson. He huddled into his insufh- 
cient quilts, looked out of his window and shivered. 

Every one was very sorry he was ill and hoped he would re- 
cover soon, and Margaret Fuller, come over to give a Conversa- 
tion to the Farmers, made him a bowl of gruel and brought it to 
him with her own hands. It smelled of pine smoke and made 
him think of a witch’s broth. It was very poor stuff but he ate 


it politely. 
She picked up a book he had been trying to read. “Fourier,” 
she sniffed. “They are making a fuss over him in Boston just 


now. Even Channing is. But I find his stuff pretty poor. I 
hear he says that oceans will one day be a palatable liquid — a 
sort of limonade de cidre — this of course when the world’s 
perfection has arrived.” 

Hawthorne sneezed. “Why not turn it into good punch 
right now? Then think how the sailors would love to go down 
to the sea in ships.” 

By August Hawthorne had had enough of heavy farm work, of 
“indispensable engagements in the bean fields.” He began to 
wish that this special reformation of society had begun fifty 
years before so that he would not have had to help with it. He 
thought longingly of his old pleasant rooms at home with his 
sisters so anxious to take care of him. “And here I am,” he 
brooded in his diary, “playing chambermaid to a group of cows. 
And perhaps this bit I have been earning by the sweat of my 
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brow has been taken by me out of some poor wretch’s mouth be- 
cause I thrust myself into his occupation.” 

Moreover Hawthorne was afraid that his Sophia was yielding 
to the lure of spiritism that was just then sweeping New Eng- 
land. “These phenomena can be accounted for by a material in- 
fluence I feel sure,” he wrote his betrothed. “And remember 
to keep your imagination sane is one of the truest conditions of 
communion with Heaven.” But Sophia reassured him, just as 
he was tempted to go to her. So he decided to stay a while 
longer. : 

Toil, he had noted, defiles the hands but not the soul. But 
that: was early in his farming career. Now he was saying that 
labor was the curse of the world and that no one could meddle 
with it without being brutified. “Is it a praiseworthy matter,” 
he asked himself in his diary, “that I have spent golden hours 
and weeks providing food for cows and horses? It is not.” 

So he became a boarder, and paid his way by mere coin, “no 
longer obliged to toil in the furrows,” he wrote home. But he 
remained a trustee and chairman of the Finance Committee. 
He was beginning to think again of his literary work and to find 
himself in agreement with his sister Elizabeth when she wrote 
tartly, “What is the use of burning out your brains in the sun 
when you can do anything better with them?” And he wrote to 
his Sophia that now he had time to admire and even to pick the 
fringed gentians that grew along the brook, time to examine 
carefully the little toadstools, white and red and yellow, all 
springing from no evident root or seed “like many of the emo- 
tions of the human heart.” 

“IT wish I could have kept on with the farm work,” he said 
later. “I know I didn’t care for it, but sometimes when I was 
at work under the blue sky I felt as if I were in the very sky it- 
self.” 

However, he was getting on with his literary work again and 
he could enjoy the solitude of the woods without feeling he was 
doing wrong to the rest of the Farmers. He could spend long 
hours alone now. He had found a leafy retreat in a white pine 
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where a twisted grapevine like a serpent made an armchair for 
him, and where he could meditate future essays or work out a 
new plot, and listen to nature whispering mysteries to him while 
he chewed unripe grapes. 

He could even smoke here, since it was sheltered and no tell- 
tale odor would be wafted to the Hive. But he was so imbued 
with the spirit of the Farm, that he found himself wondering 
whether he had any right as a socialist to these grapes by himself. 
He decided that when they were fully ripened he would descend 
from the hillside with great bunches of them on his shoulders 
and in his hands and so square his conscience. 

He enjoyed musing here, as he looked down on blue smocks 
and cows, on children playing and gentlemen hanging out wash- 
ing for the ladies. “We have certainly left the rusty frame of 
society behind us,” he thought, “slipped from the pulpit, thrown 
down the pen, closed the ledger. We can at least be an ex- 
ample to mankind of a life governed by other than the false and 
cruel principles of the present day. But we must divorce our- 
selves from pride and put in its place familiar love and we must 
not seek profit by seizing it from an enemy or taking it craftily 
from a fool. We are really offering the toil of our bodies as a 
prayer.” 

Then he thought guiltily that he was not practising what he 
was here preaching, even though silently, and tossed the rest of 


his bunch of grapes away. 


During that first summer there were many diversions at the 
Farm. There were picnics under the trees. Margaret Fuller 
came over and read Shakespeare aloud in her deep rich voice, 
and the adoring Horace Sumner, her faithful squire, listened to 
every intonation of his goddess. On Sundays they performed 
only the most necessary work and let the oxen roam the pastures. 
Some of the Farmers went to church at West Roxbury, where 
Parker spoke on the humanity of manto man. Sometimes they 
had a preacher of their own. Emerson came to address them 
and sometimes Father Taylor, the sailor preacher, came to talk 
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to them on a living faith or to read them the “Ancient Mariner,” 
his green spectacles on his forehead. 

Some went to the Catholic church at West Roxbury, and some 
went simply to rest and dream in meadow or woods. The 
dining-room on Sundays was a most attractive place, after all the 
Saturday scrubbing, with Mrs. Ripley everywhere at once with 
mop and pail. There was the good smell of pork and beans in 
earthen pots, of pan-dowdy and fresh corn bread; the clean linen, 
the men’s Sunday blouses, the women in fresh muslins and cali- 
coes. “It gives the whole day an air.of refinement and purpose 
to see it,” declared Georgianna Bruce, who had at first objected 
to all this extra work getting ready for Sunday. 

A little talk by Ripley had changed her mind. “You see 
we must not only pour the oil of Christian living over the bruised 
and exhausted form of humanity,” he told them one evening, “or 
lay the corner-stone of a universal brotherhood, with no Masonic 
trowel either but the common one used by unwilling slaves for 
so long — but we must also be able to spiritualize the dish wash- 
ing and the stable work.” 

This was really the spirit of the Farm, where they lived as in 
a novitiate, scraping plates, scrubbing floors, milking cows, plant- 
ing, and speaking of the days when they had been in the world. 

Ripley himself liked all of Sunday, though his work had to 
be done on that day too. He liked best of all to have Dwight 
collect some of his choir and have them sing the old hymns that 
carried him back to the early days of his ministry. 

Bronson Alcott was a frequent Sunday visitor. When he 
talked one Sunday on “Insight,” Georgianna told a group after- 
watds that she thought it was vague, but Charles Newcomb, 
just arrived that day, said it showed Alcott was steeped in Brah- 
manism to the lips and he was glad he came in time to hear 
him. Many wondered why Alcott had not joined the com- 
munity of which he had been known to speak as “ours.” It was 
not that he did not like the reform ideas; at one of the Club 


meetings Miss Fuller had spoken disdainfully of them as a nui- 
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sance, and Alcott had flashed back, “They are not that — they 
are the noblest of facts.” 

Some unkindly surmised that the reason he did not come to 
the Farm was because he did not want to work in a field three 
hundred days a year. But his influence at the Farm was great. 
The young people especially liked him. “He makes me feel 
so calm,” said Ora Gannett. And one day eight people moved 
in a body to the Graham table,* where no meat was served, be- 
cause Alcott had given such a moving talk on vegetarianism. 

He himself thought all the Farmers were a bit too mystical. 
“T don’t want to swing censers, as they do. I long for rain and 
sun only and the mild air,” he told his patient wife when he 
went home. 


William Henry Channing came often to the Farm, especially 
on Sundays, with his pleasant smile and his brimming eagerness 
for hastening social justice out of social chaos. Like his famous 
uncle, William Ellery Channing, he wanted to “breathe into 
theology a humane spirit,” and he hated unelastic dogma. 

“T did want to come here to live too,” he said wistfully to Mrs. 
Ripley on his first visit, “but Mrs. Channing cannot be per- 
suaded.” 

The Farmers often went to the Pine Woods with him, as that 
was so like a natural cathedral, and they sang hymns for him 
— “like a pilgrimage,” said Mrs. Ripley. They sat about on 
the grass, their faces brown from the sun, their eyes alight at his 
words, for he always preached a sermon for them. “Perhaps I 
should be saying all this in a church,” he observed once, “and 
I must admit the church is my first love still. But often I grow 
so impatient at her narrowness.” 

At one of his preachings he had a new idea to suggest to his 
listeners. “As you all know the symbol of unity is a circle. So 


* Dr. Sylvester Graham was a food reformer at whose hotel no flesh food was 
served. At Brook Farm the table named for him was supplied only with bread 
made with bolted whole-wheat flour, as he prescribed it should be made. 
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let us all rise and join hands here as a symbol of universal unity 
and at-one-ness with all men and women, and here form the 
Church of Humanity that shall some day cover the men and 
women of every nation and clime.” 

They rose with one accord. His words had been so eloquent 
they burned in their hearts. There they stood, grouped by an 
ideal, the private discords and the weary toil, the winter cold, 
the work under a hot summer sun — all forgotten as they stood 
smiling at Mr. Channing and warmed by his smile. 

When Channing came to preach, Dwight always arranged to 
have his choir sing Gregorian chants after the sermon. Life was 
always stimulated when they had Channing as visitor. In Bos- 
ton it was very different: there he was a cross to his brethren, who 
found it hard to bear his continual vibrating between his pulpit 
and his socialistic schemes, but Brook Farm loved and believed 
every word he said. 

“I am in trouble,” he said at dinner that Sunday, “by a disease 
of a disproportionate speculation. How shall I cure it?” 

“Newman is finding Rome the cure, I believe,” said Mrs. 
Ripley thoughtfully. 

Channing nodded. “Yes, in Europe I felt its charm too. If 
only it were as broad intellectually as it is grand sentimentall 
— ah, what a faith it would be, for it has an infinite God and 
not an indefinite one like Emerson’s and Alcott’s. As things 
are now and all about us, surely Jesus Christ would find it hard 
to understand the faith named for Him.” 

He looked about him happily. Here his words always seemed 
to him inspired. Here were people who understood him, who 
watched him as if together with him they were seeing a dream 
of heaven come to earth. He was a pleasant sight, tall and 
slender, with piercing deep-set eyes, his dark hair worn long, 
and there was something of the prophet in the earnestness of his 
musical voice as he spoke of this heaven. 

It seemed a pity that Mrs. Channing could not have been 
persuaded, for here he felt he could have used up some of the 
“unemployed force” which he complained was going to waste 
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inhim. Yet in some ways he was not quite satisfied with Farm 
ideals. He wanted the Association to admit a formal assent to 
the essential doctrines of Christ, in addition to their merely not 
denying Him, and that even his sermons had not brought about. 

In the afternoon the younger people coaxed him to move 
tables for them. Channing could make tables and chairs mount 
the stairs if he but put a finger on them. Several times he had 
been actually lured into trying spiritism, but he always turned 
from it. Theodore Parker used to get annoyed at the divaga- 
tions of his colleague. “He hits the nail every time,” he 
growled, “he hits it hard — only the head is downward and the 
iron is never driven in.” 

Yet Emerson, most difficult of them all to please, let Chan- 
ning baptize his children, although he had let no one previously 
do it. He said Channing was purer than any minister he knew. 

For a time Channing had even studied mesmerism. te and 
Margaret Fuller had had many discussions about it, for it held 
her too. “I have second sight,” she had confided to him. “I 
turn my head on one side like this and it comes to me. It is a 
thing that was true also of Saint Francis of Assisi. But I don’t 
think mesmerism is your province, dear Mr. Channing. Attica 
is really your province. Thessaly, land of magic, is mine.” 

There were many other affairs of a non-religious nature at the 
Farm too. There were tableaux, with Scott’s novels or the 
classic myths as subjects. There were occasional fancy dress 

arties, such as the one given in honor of little Frank Dana’s 
birthday. It was held in the glade and those who wished wore 
fancy dress. This meant that the majority came thus clad, for 
the Farmers loved such occasions. Ora Gannett was a gypsy 
and told fortunes. Clad in white Turkish trousers, an oriental 
headdress, and Charles Newcomb’s best tunic, she was the 
cynosure of all eyes. Little Nell and her grandfather strolled 
about. Swiss girls, foresters, Indian squaws, and chiefs were 
there. Unfortunately Ellen Slade, dressed as Diana, let fly an 
arrow and hit Hawthorne on the hand. 

He was feeling of his injury when Miss Fuller and Emerson, 
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as invited guests, joined the party, dressed, as Hawthorne re- 
marked when he greeted them, like Christians. 

“And look at good sensible Mrs. Pratt over there,” said Emer- 
son, “it is a pleasure to see a bit of plain New England.” 

Save for the three annoyed ones it was a gay patty. The 
children ran about merrily among the fabulous and real char- 
acters. Tom Orange, their next ‘door neighbor, came and 
stared, pleased but amazed. José and Lucas were in their na- 
tive Philippine costumes. The day ended with dancing and 
fruit and cake, as the sun went down over blueberry bushes and 
pines, over squashes in golden heaps and potatoes new dug, red 
in the warm September light. Perhaps the most fancy dress 
party of all was one where George Curtis came as Hamlet and 
never smiled once all evening. There were a few families liv- 
ing near by on estates who had plenty of money — the Shaws 
and the Russells — and they supplied many of the costumes. 
Jonathan Russell had once been Minister to Russia and among 
his effects was a wonderful sky-blue silk frock coat, the delight 
of the young men who wore it whenever the character they were 
portraying might even remotely be said to have worn such a gar- 
ment. The deceased Jonathan’s entire wardrobe appeared at 
some time or other on a Brook Farmer, but the blue coat was the 
prize of the collection. 

They gave pageants too, one of which had Ripley as Shake- 
speare, Mrs. Ripley as Queen Elizabeth, and pretty Mary 
Bullard as Mary of Scotland. They also had Shakespearean 
songs, the singers drilled for weeks ahead. They gave “Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream” outdoors too during their second sum- 
mer and at one time or other played, Ripley was certain, all the 
games the Greeks had and some they had not thought of. 

Sometimes they paraded around the Farm in procession, the 
girls with chaplets of leaves on their flowing hair, a fife ahead of 
them, and every one singing. 

The Farmers could make a party out of any occasion. Even 
the evening after wash day was a pleasant social time for the 


young people who folded down the clothes, then pushed back 
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the chairs and danced for an hour. And the preparing of vege- 
tables for market was another, almost as good as a real party. 

“Is it a perpetual picnic?” asked the annoyed Emerson, look- 
ing over one such scene. 

“Never mind, Waldo, I shall speak on Liberty for Women 
this evening and that should be serious enough for you,” said 
Margaret Fuller. 

“T wish women had full liberty,” said Hawthorne, “I hate to 
be ruled by my own sex. Id love to be ruled by a woman.” 

“Yes,” flashed Margaret, “if she were lovely and young. But 
suppose she were sixty and a great fright?” 

“Td bear it then like a good Christian,” he said. 

Margaret answered the words and not the levity, as was often 
her disconcerting custom. “If Christianity had remained true 
to its standards, women would now be having equal power with 
men. Indeed all that is wanting is that man should prove his 
own freedom by making her free.” 

And Hawthorne was privately planning to be elsewhere than 
at the Conversation that evening. 
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Early in September 1841 Ripley had received good news: , 
young Charles Dana had decided to come to the Farm. It 
almost made up for the disappointment of so far not having been 
able to persuade Emerson to come with his family. Young 
Charles’ eyes had given out almost completely, the final folly 
having been a reading of Oliver Twist by candlelight. He had 
left Harvard and taken a school to teach, and to his father’s dis- 
may he had been attending Unitarian meetings. “The smooth 
sophistry of its suppotters,” he wrote his son, “and its conven- 
ient latitude of doctrine have so beguiled you that you have lost 
sight of the abominable unfaith to which it leads. Ponder thy 
feet lest they lead down to the very gates of Hell.” Mr. Dana 
knew what was the matter: it was that impossible Harvard Col- 
lege — a place where far too radical an education was given to 
please the grim orthodox Congregationalist. 

And now, worse than Harvard or Unitarianism, his son was 
embarking with the mad fanatics of Brook Farm. For Charles 
had by this time gone far beyond Locke and Paley and was listen- 
ing eagerly to the lectures of Emerson, and was taking Coleridge 
as his mentor and believing that Spinoza was no infidel at all but 
in the highest sense a deist. 

He was glad to be with Ripley again, for he had talked with 


him often in Boston before he went to West Roxbury, and he 
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liked the man and his ideas too. “I was dreaming on the trip 
up, he greeted Ripley, “of a time when it shall not be said 
‘God makes man and man makes money.’ But I must say that 
I did love Cambridge and if it were not for the term bills and 
washerwomen one would never guess that there was such a thing 
as money or money-getting in the world.” 

The first thing he saw as he entered the Hive was Ripley’s li- 
brary lining both sides of the hall. “It makes me lonesome for 
the Harvard library.” 

“We can’t forget Harvard, can we,” said Ripley sadly, “even 
when she insists on forgetting us. I still miss that library I 
must admit.” 

Dana looked about him. “But I hear you have a very excel- 
lent one of your own. Yes, I loved that library, but I couldn’t 
help thinking sometimes that there are so many, many books. 
And sometimes I used to have an even sadder thought: that per- 
haps very few of them are really worth reading.” 

He was very honest too in his opinions about the Farm. “T 
can’t be sure yet if this is the way, the true way, to reform the 
dead mass of society — whether the way is to separate from the 
world and get along without it or to stay with it. I am still 
much in doubt.” 

Ripley took his arm. “Come along and be convinced.” He 
knew that here was one who would be a real helper. He knew 
Dana’s early history, how he had borrowed most of the money 
to pay for his shares and that he would work to pay for them. 
He knew how at twelve Dana had been earning his own living 
clerking in a store and how during the following years he had 
studied Latin and Greek by himself, and had even formed a 
literary society called the Coffee Club, all before he embarked 
on his years at Harvard. Ripley knew that it was on such en- 
ergetic and pure-minded young men and women, with as yet 
no hostages given to society, who expected and asked for little, 
that he must depend for the life blood of his enterprise. 

By evening Dana was entirely at home, enjoying the brown 


bread and milk, and well launched in talk with Ripley and 
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Dwight. “I have an inclination to orthodoxy,” he was telling 
them seriously, “and a desire to believe in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. I can’t get away from the Christian faith,” he said 
half apologetically, “but I do grow weary of so much discus- 
sion about it. The great matter is, I think, to get rid of this 
terrible burden of sin and bring our lives into harmony with 
God’s laws.” 

Mrs. Ripley looked proudly at her husband. “He is work- 
ing that out here, Mr. Dana, and not merely discussing it as 
they do in Boston.” 

“Praise from Sir Hubert,” said Ripley smiling, “but I do really 
feel, Dana, that we are more democratic and Christian here 


than anywhere I know.” 


By early fall Hawthorne had definitely severed his connection 
with the Farm. “I’ve told Ripley,” he said to Dana. “I hate 
to go but I must do more writing than I can do here. And 
they don’t need me now as they did at first, or I should feel 
bound to stay. As for the money I’ve put in here I am sure 
it will come back to me soon. But one thing | shall always 
remember with pride: When the whole transcendental crew who 
were so strong this scheme did not throw in their lot with 
Ripley, Dwight and I did.” 

Dana looked up from the book he was poring over — Down- 
ing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. “See what golden and 
purple recollections there are here. No one whose soul such 
flavors ever approached could refuse to assent to the most glow- 
ing anticipation of the future of mankind. What are you read- 
ing there?” 

Hawthorne held up a small volume of Poe. Dana shook his 
head. “I don’t like his tales. They are clumsily contrived and 
in every way in bad taste. Now here is a reality,” and he held 
up his Downing. “But tell me, must you really leave us? 
Don’t you think after you and Miss Peabody are married she 
might like to come here to share our life?” 

Hawthorne put him off with a half assent. He knew toc 
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well his betrothed’s sentiments concerning the Farm. He knew 
too that he had sunk here most of his Custom House savings 
and that he would have to take the chance of getting them back. 
And one of the reasons he could scarcely wait to leave, which 
he did not mention to Dana, was the noise. “The place is so 
full of voices babbling about me that I am sure you must hear 
the echoes while you read this letter,” he wrote Sophia. And 
he did not like the idea he felt growing in him that this gay talk- 
ing was only a surface change from the world without and that 
the inner man was none the cleaner for his changed life. 

“Of course,” said Dana sympathetically, “I can see you can’t 
write here.” 

Hawthorne nodded sadly. Then he smiled. “But some 
day I'll write a book about this place and have supermodern in- 
ventions coming from it: a machine that makes heat from moon- 
beams, one that makes music from building blocks, one that 
makes women’s dresses out of sunset clouds.” 

Dana looked at him warily. “But you still approve our idea, 
don’t your” 

He nodded. “Yes, in the main I do. I think we of Brook 
Farm have struck upon what ought to be a truth. And pos- 
terity may dig it up and profit by it.” 

But he knew Dana was right: he could do no creative work 
here. Yet it was with real regret that he looked out at the 
gleaming oaks, the deeper walnut and maple, at Blue Hill be- 
forehim. And he kept in his heart the memory of a last fringed 
gentian he had found down by the brook and brought home to 
lay on Sophia Ripley’s ironing board. 

On the evening when he was departing, Ripley came into 
his room to discuss some Farm problem with him, and suddenly 
he was entirely satisfied to be going: he was tired of other peo- 
ple’s problems and anxious to live his own life again. 

“What are we to do about Mrs. Greeley?” he heard Ripley 
ask Dana on the stairs, and listened no more. 

The two men went downstairs discussing it. “She wants 
to come here to stay for a week,” said Ripley, “and I am trying 
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my best to find a room for her. I’ve written Greeley we are 
trying. I told him too that we get the T7ibune here every week 
and that it is as pleasant an avenue as we could wish to have to 
communicate with the Babel world it comes from.” 

“I suppose Mrs. Greeley is tired of traveling and wants a bit 
of rest,” said Dana. “The way the food especially is provided 
for passengers is terrible. Do you know, George, I’d let passen- 
gers eat as the cars roll along if had my way. A food provider 
could step aboard in the morning with the cooked food and en- 
ter the forward passenger car with food for four onatray. The 
first four who wished to eat could do so, their seats facing each 
other, and then the rest in turn.” 

“A fine idea,” said Ripley absently, “but meantime let’s con- 
centrate on Mrs. Greeley. Young Pierson goes tomorrow. 
Maybe we could get some one to give up a room and take his 
place in the dormitory for a time.” 

Dana twinkled at the name. Pierson was a Harvard student 
who had been rusticated and sent to the Farm for six months to 
learn something that Harvard had apparently not been able to 
teach him. Instead of digging into Greek and Latin he de- 
veloped a passion for currying the farm horses. Early in the 
morning, in a blue smock specially ordered from Boston, he cur- 
ried away and then came in for breakfast. Hardly was he 
through his morning studying than he went out to yoke the 
oxen to the plow or to haul wood with his glossily curried 
steeds. He beamed on every one and was probably the happiest 
person at the Farm, though he displayed no interest whatever 
in the principles which were its reason for being. Ripley and 
Dana managed to put in his head enough information to get him 
through his examinations, but it was when he had a curry brush 
in his hand and not a grammar that he found life good. 

“We shall miss him,” said Ripley, and they smiled broadly 
at each other. 

“Yes, and I hate to see Mr. Hawthorne go,” said Dana more 
soberly. “I love to watch his bright eyes burning under those 


black brows. He looks the way Webster would have had he 
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been a poet. He talks little, but his silences are better than 
most people’s conversations. They would be a sort of Barmecide 
feast from which one gets a greater satisfaction than from an 
actual banquet, only — he likes Poe.” He added this last mo- 
rosely. 

“But I don’t think that is strange,” said Ripley. “It reminds 
me of Emerson’s saying that ‘Mr. Hawthorne rides well his horse 


of the night.’ ” 


Before long Dana had become one of the most important men 
atthe Farm. His eyes improved very slowly and he decided not 
to go back to college. He worked at the regular farm work and 
also taught Greek and helped Mrs. Ripley with the German and 
Italian. He was only twenty-two but he was a self-reliant young 
man whom work did not daunt. And the Farmers found out 
one morning that he could make very excellent pancakes. 

One thing, though, troubled him, and when Emerson came 
to spend a day at the Farm, Dana drew him aside. “I love this 
place,” he said, “and its ideals, but the system seems to me to 
be merely pantheistic. And tell me, Mr. Emerson, do you be- 
lieve as they do that it will completely revolutionize the mass of 
society?” 

But Emerson could not give him the answer he wanted either. 
“Wait and see,” he counseled him. 

Ripley had tried again that fall to persuade Emerson to come 
to the Farm. “You see,” he urged, “that we are being success- 
ful even though the disadvantages have been great. And our 
income seems a bit more than our current expenses, which is 
good when you consider our expense in getting started. You 
see it is such as you who have faith in us to whom we must look 
for help. Our shares are only five hundred and surely the stock 
is as safe as any in the country and you may withdraw it after 
three months’ notice. But of course if you have definitely de- 
cided against it, just consider this remark as not made and con- 
tinue here as friend and visitor.” 

Emerson was silent for a while. “No, George,” he said 
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finally, “I must decide against it. I don’t really think this 

community has anything to offer me that I can’t get for myself 

where I am, and besides it would be hard to exchange my prop- 

erty in Concord in a hurry. And then I would have so little to 

contribute. I have so little skill at conversing with people that 

I do not think I should gain anything by a plan of so many 
atts and which I can comprehend but slowly.” 

Ripley looked at him, but he did not speak the thought which 
had come to him: that he had been asking help of Emerson, not 
offering it to him. But Emerson was being, as he could on oc- 
casion, very cautious and not at all transcendental. 

His conscience bothered him somewhat, though, for he spoke 
to Mr. Hosmer, a Concord farmer of his acquaintance, of the 
matter. After all, Emerson knew he had himself been one of 
the advocates of the community in the inception of the plan. 

Hosmer shook his head after he heard about it. “Coopeta- 
tion on a farm may be all right, Mr. Emerson, except for the 
big jobs like getting hay. But fact is my boys work better 
separately. And then you can’t put too much dependence in 
gentlemen like those. I'd have been in the poorhouse long ago 
did I manage my farm like you say they do. And paying la- 
borers ten cents an hour isn’t fair either. I think you must give 
each worker a direct benefit for what he does — not this one 
for all and all for one stuff. It won’t work, Mr. Emerson.” 

So Emerson, hearing thus bluntly what he wanted to hear, 
went back to his big white house and his beans and his heart- 
ening essays on the equality of man’s spirit. He wrote a final 
letter to Ripley, saying that the design was noble and generous, 
that all men would be its debtors, but that he had now finally 
decided completely against joining. “I say it,” he wrote, “al- 
most with penitence.” 

When Hawthorne heard about it, he commented on it in that 
unexpected way of his. “He stretches his hand out of cloud- 
land in vain search for something real, nor knows when he has 
it. And the fact he thinks he holds in his hand melts away in 
his grasp.” 
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The sharp Miss Fuller was not taken in by Emerson’s excuse 
either. “Waldo,” she insisted, “you must have another reason 
— or at least an additional one.” 

He smiled at her perspicacity. “Well, perhaps I have. Why 
should I remove myself from my present prison to one just a 
little larger? I want to break all prisons. ‘This idea of George’s 
seems more like raising the siege in a hencoop. And it has a 
bit too much arithmetic and comfort in it too. I want to be 
excited, to see the new dawn of human pity actually kindling 
before my eyes. This seems more like an anchor to leeward.” 

“T think you may be right,” she said thoughtfully. “T shall 
never throw cold water on it myself, but I do wish George had 
some strong person with him. His mind is not that of a cap- 
tain. At all events, I shall wait awhile before I give an opin- 
ion, and meantime watch the coral insects at work.” 


Long before the first winter came the Farmers had devised a 
costume to make their work easier. The women wore a short 
skirt with long knickerbockers of the material. The men wore 
a blue or brown holland coat held in place by a black belt, a 
sort of compromise, said one unkind critic, between the blouse 
of a French workman and his sistet’s peignoir. Higginson re- 
ported after a visit that most of the men wore a little vizorless 
cap with tassels — “certainly unfitted for horny-handed tillers 
of the soil.” Some of them affected blouses of gay chintz, made, 
no doubt, said Mrs. Samuel Ripley acidly, from an economical 
transformation of their sisters’ skirts. 

The younger women at the Farm wore their hair in long curls 
ot flowing down over their backs. Mrs. Grundy had been left 
behind in Boston and so they didn’t have to wear the conven- 
tional “pug.” Their knickers were bound at the ankles for 
easy walking, and it also saved the proprieties, though the Puri- 
tan neighbors muttered that they looked like heathen Chinee. 

In Boston the whole affair was of course still considered a 
piece of unspeakable folly, if not worse. -Lowell heard some 
one telling about the state of Mr. Bradford’s hands of which he 
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had always been so proud. And Healy Barlow came to town 
with a black velvet coat made like the blue smocks by his de- 
voted mother, and Boston said he looked just like a play actor. 
Young Charles Dana was openly boasting of cutting and stack- 
ing peat and wringing out clothes. As for Sophia Ripley, a 
Dana of Brookline, scrubbing kitchen floors — where, they all 
asked each other, would this end? 


The following spring the crowded colony realized that they 
would have to build. The Hive was full to overflowing and 
so was the Nest across the road. They put up another build- 
ing on their highest point of land, so constructed that the cellar 
was formed of the stone itself and so were two of the foundation 
walls. It was built of boards and painted gray, with long French 
windows opening on the upper of two terraces that sloped to 
the brook. It had a grove at the back and an orchard in front. 
They named it the Eyrie. “I suppose because there are no 
eagles here, only doves and small poultry,” commented Ripley. 

He and his wife occupied it, along with the library. Several 
tooms became recitation rooms and one a parlor where they put 
the piano. Upstairs were four small rooms where some of the 
older students could be lodged. 

A few months later another house went up, built mostly at 
the expense of a Mrs. Alvord, who meant to live there but spent 
only a few weeks in it. It was built in the shape of a Maltese 
cross and had only six rooms, being nothing more than a cot- 
tage and so named officially. This house turned out to be as 
cold in winter as it was hot in summer. Dana and Dwight 
roomed there, and the younger children had many of their les- 
sons in it in wet weather, on the principle that it was the pretti- 
est house and so considered a good influence for young minds. 

Dwight taught music in the Eyrie and Bradford, who had a 
room there, was wont to complain of the weary monotony of 
scales and exercises through the sunny summer days. But he 
never complained when real musicales were held of an evening. 
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Dwight had proved invaluable to Ripley at teaching music. 
He had, immediately upon his arrival, organized a singing-class 
and confided to Ripley months later that though he sometimes 
wanted to tear his hair out by the roots he promised never to 
do it. He had never studied music as most musicians do. He 
had a good musical education and a fair ear, but he always had 
trouble following a score if the tempo was very fast. Technical 
slips did not bother him so long as the performance had the right 
spirit. But his value as a teacher lay in the fact that his knowl- 
edge of musical terminology was very good, that he instinctively 
chose the fine. Parker, who had no ear at all, was heard to 
mutter, after listening to Dwight talk about an opera, “To think 
the man is able to make all that out of an opera.” 

Dwight liked only the optimistic musical works — “healthy 
eupeptic composers,” such as Handel, Beethoven, Schubert and 
Weber. If he had to hear morbid music, he preferred it to be 
Schumann or Chopin because their beauty and clarity balanced 
their morbidity for him. 

His class of older pupils studied the glees of Kingsley’s choirs 
and Mozart’s Seventh and Twelfth Masses. They often sang 
the Kyrie Eleison, usually morning and evening, and he played 
for them the composers he loved. He often took his pupils to 
Boston to concerts and they usually walked both ways, for the 
farm horses had to rest at night and there was no other way to 
get there and back. They tramped the nine miles to town, 
heard Auber’s Gavotte or Beethoven’s Egment, and then walked 
home again. Along Tremont Street they trudged to Roxbury 
and through Jamaica Plain. There was only one rule: if Bee- 
thoven had been played they walked home in silence. Other- 
wise they sang and Dwight told them stories of other concerts 
he had attended. If it was not too late, they often stopped to 
talk awhile at the Peabody bookshop or had economical re- 
freshments at Mrs. Harrington’s cake shop. But never on 
Beethoven nights. 

Some of the younger members at the Farm tried to interest 
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Dwight in more modern composers, but with little success. “T 
have tried to do justice to such works as claim my notice,” he told 
them, “but I lack motive for entering their doubtful service. I 
am not, thank God, ordained to be their prophet.” 

“But we must have some sort of criticism and appreciation of 
the new composers, mustn’t we?” asked Ora Gannett timidly. 

Dwight shrugged. “To be first in the field with an an- 
nouncement or a criticism is no part of my ambition. How can 
one recognize competitors and at the same time keep an eye 
on the truth?” he demanded. “And anyway” — he grew irri- 
table — “I don’t like this modern stuff — crowded harmonies, 
restless swarming motion trying to carry listeners by storm in- 
stead of going to the heart by the simpler way of the still small 
voice. No, I prefer to listen to Beethoven. Then I feel as if 
I hear, as I do in a sea-shell, the murmur of a grander future.” 

“But the men who are the older musicians were the younger 
men.once,” objected Georgianna, but Dwight pretended he did 
not hear her, for his sense of humor failed him at such times. 
But sometimes he would banter even after a Beethoven concert. 
As the little cavalcade came in the gate one hot evening, Dana 
met them at the gate. “Ah,” he said, “back from the Gehenna 
of competition to the Arcadia of cooperation, | see.” 

Dwight grinned at him. “With our unsoiled garments 
about us.” 


One morning Emerson came over from Concord to tell Rip- 
ley he was to have two new boarders. “Nice boys — the Cur- 
tises from New York. George liked his one.look at the place 
so much he persuaded his father to let them come. I had Bur- 
rill in Mr. Hartshorn’s school when he was only thirteen and 
he understood very well a talk I gave on the Oversoul. A nice 
lad.” 

But Burrill Curtis would have spoken much more enthu- 
siastically about Mr. Emerson. Since the days of the Over- 
soul lectures he had adored the lecturer. He took Charles, his 
brother, to hear them too, for the brothers were inseparable. 
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“Now that you have heard him speak,” he asked solemnly after- 
wards, “we can never become followers of any other man, 
can we?” 

In his eagerness Burrill went much further than his adored, 
who always had a way of stopping short of doing anything fool- 
ish. He even discontinued the use of money for a while, and 
since his father was a prosperous banker, this was hardly along 
family lines. Both boys dressed most unconventionally and 
neither would touch meat. When the family moved to New 
York from Boston, there was much less Transcendentalism there, 
so Mr. Curtis was persuaded to let them board at Brook Farm 
and take there the regular college pteparatory work. Mr. Curtis 
was apparently a man of good sense and also an indulgent parent. 
The boys were allowed to go there late in the spring of the 
Farm’s second year. 

The two caused a sensation among the ladies when they ar- 
rived on one poetical evening in May. Both were handsome, 
but Burrill, with his face like a Greek sculptor’s best efforts, his 
long hair falling to his shoulders in irregular curls, utterly un- 
conscious of any effect he was producing, would have made any 
young woman’s heart beat faster. 

Ripley watched them come up the path. “Ambo Arcades,” 
he said smiling. But Tom Orange, who sometimes dropped in 
to lend a hand, shook his head and wondered what those lily 
hands could do. ; 

Within an hour the two were deep in talk with Ripley on 
Plato and he was beaming with joy and going into his library 
repeatedly to bring out another book for reference. “You would 
think he just came from a dialogue with Plato,” said Mrs. Ripley 
approvingly. 

The boys had come to work as well as study, and George 
wrote his father a few days later that they were leading a sum- 
mery life — “breakfast at six, work from seven to twelve.” 
They both helped with the arithmetic of the younger pupils 
and George studied music under Dwight. 

The one difference between the brothers was that where Bur- 
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rill was full of*a charming spontaneity, George was very te- 
served. He seemed like a man of twenty-five instead of a lad 
of eighteen, and his remoteness was very different from Bur- 
rill’s bubbling naiveté. He liked older people and became a 
great friend of Mrs. Ripley., But the boys’ greatest friendship 
was reserved for each other. They talked, worked, walked and 
even sang together. 

Burrill loved everything at the Farm and he liked any kind 
of work at all, being as willing as Ripley himself to do any 
common work. George grew weary of work very soon, but 
Burrill always coaxed him back. “This founding of an earthly 
Paradise on a rough New England pasture is no pastime,” he 
complained to Burrill, who only laughed and said, “But have you 
ever seen such witty potato patches or such sparkling cornfields? 
Will we ever find such another place where the weeds are 
scratched out to the music of the immortals?” 

The two were busy one morning at their daily task of clean- 
ing lamps, Burrill going at it as if they were heavenly lights of 
shining iridescence, George with his face turned disgustedly 
away from the odor of kerosene. It was a sight that always 
amused the ladies. 

Yet it was George who on cold stormy days went out with 
Bradford to hang up the washing, with all the air of a diplomat, 
so that the women would not take cold. “Like Raleigh throw- 
ing his coat before Elizabeth,” said the admiring Ora, watching 
them as she and Georgianna were putting out the kitchen scraps 
for the chickens. 

The boys had highly impressed the English Georgianna. 
“Think of it,” she said in an awed voice, “they both have large 
fortunes and come from the most fashionable society in New 
York, and here they are working as hard as any of us.” 

Sarah had come out to watch. “I like them both, but Bur- 
rill is so human. If you speak to him he listens and acts as if 
you were worth listening to. He is such a charming feature in 
the landscape too.” 

“Well,” said Georgianna flatly, “I like George best because 
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his voice is so beautiful and he plays so well by ear. And to see 
him come out and work so independently with the peas and 
beans — it is really grand. And when he sings ‘Goodnight 
Julia’ or “Kathleen Mavourneen’ — well, the singer equals the 
song, no matter what it may be.” 

“No wonder an artist wanted to use Burrill’s head as a model 
for Jesus,” said Sarah. “He looks just like the Byzantine con- 
ceptions of His face.” 

“Maybe so,” said Georgianna, “but how could that strong 
soul, working at a bench and struggling for years with migh 
problems, have such a smooth and merely beautiful face?” 

“But they say in Boston that Burrill is really very fickle. I 
heard a girl who knew him say that he talks Platonism while he 
is looding you with his passionate magnetism.” 

Perhaps the person who interested George Curtis more than 
any of the younger people was a shy youth he met for the first 
time in the kitchen, kneading bread on a big floured board, and 
at the same time avidly reading from the pages of Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason, which he had propped against the wall. Isaac 
Hecker had come to the Farm at the suggestion of Mr. Brown- 
son, who knew him and his older brothers from the days of the 
Equal Rights Party, to which they belonged. 

The Hecker brothers were bakers in New York, and so it was 
reasonable enough that Isaac should undertake baking bread as 
his share of the work. He had asked for the job on his first 
evening at the Farm. “The bread is not as good as it might 
be,” he told Ripley. “Let me make it tomorrow.” And he 
did and proved an excellent baker and a steady worker, except 
for days when the spirit moved him to take a day off for fasting 
and prayer. He came home in the evening after such a day, 
tired and white, and talked to ne one until the next day. Once 
Annie Page and John Sears, two of the younger children, had 
found him in a distant grove, lying down, his face to the ground, 
sobbing, and they stole home and never mentioned it, even to 
each other. 


“Whatever brought you here?” George asked him abruptly, 
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and Isaac courteously stopped reading and merely kneaded 
while he answered, smiling with a charming air of self-reliance 
and shyness that attracted people to him despite his look of ill 
health and the scars from smallpox on his face. 

“T felt some dark impulse that led me away from home, but 
what keeps me here now | don’t quite know. But the instruc- 
tion in French is very good and the music too. And every one 
likes my bread. It was Mr. Brownson who suggested my com- 
ing, but I came especially because I was sure that they could 
answer my questions here —I have so many to ask,” he added 
apologetically. “In fact, I asked Mr. Brownson how I ‘¢ould 
become certain of the reality of my own thought, and he said I 
might find that out here.” 

“And have you?” 

Isaac shook his head regretfully. “No.” 

“What do you like best here?” 

Isaac considered this. “I think Mr. Emerson’s reading of 
Charles Elwood has been the best thing I have heard here. 
Brownson wrote it, you know.” 

“Why do you like Brownson? He is so solemn.” 

Isaac’s face lighted. “Oh, but his counsel is so satisfactory. 
He is so positive in what he thinks and if he thinks they have 
the right idea here, I am willing to try it out and stay longer. 
Of course,” he added, “Mr. Brownson is not happy himself — 
he has not yet found the nexus between the spiritual and the 
temporal. But he will. And I shall too.” 

“But what makes the two of you think they have the right 
idea here?” persisted George. 

“They believe that labor should be honored as well as wealth 
— that is a great deal. I know, for I worked hard in my early 
years and for so little. When I was a baker out in civilization, 
I used to carry bread, such heavy loads my hands would bleed. 
And when I carried it in my baker’s cart, I was often stuck in 
mud or snow. Sometimes a kind person helped me — some- 
times no one did. And you see I was then only thirteen. That 
was why when I grew older I became interested in the Work- 
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ingman’s Party and that is how I met Mr. Brownson. And my 
brothers are very good to me and pay part of my board here, so 
I may have some instruction. And here I pay for the rest,” and 
he thumped the white mass on the board. 

He paused a moment with his characteristic air of thinking 
slowly and thinking through. Then, “What I like here too 
is that there does seem to be a working towards a high ideal — 
a revolt against selfishness and unrestrained individualism. Some- 
times,” he looked dubiously at George, “I have thought that the 
Church of Rome might be the answer. Even this,” he pointed 
to the Critique before him, “seems full of a curious sort of Ca- 
tholicism — a faith in the universality of the church. Have 
you ever considered Rome?” 

George shook his head violently. “Good heavens, no. Aren’t 
there enough other sects you can get religion out of?” 

“Yes, there are plenty. But they are all sects — pieces. 
Rome seems a whole — a unit and not a part. Mrs. Ripley and 
Sarah and I discuss it a good deal as we work here. And Brown- 
son speaks of it sometimes too.” 

“Let me come along some time — not so much to discuss 
Rome as to get your views on Pascal and Saint Augustine.” 

“Oh, the person you want to talk to is Charles Newcomb. 
He has been away since you came, but he is home again.” The 
bread had been put to rise in the pans now, and Isaac led the 
way to the library, where in a corner sat a slim youth with 
mussed black curls (Georgianna said she wished he would give 
them better care) who looked rather annoyed at being disturbed, 
though he did not seem to be doing anything but brooding. He 
shook hands with Curtis, and Isaac explained that he wanted to 
talk about Saint Augustine. Into Newcomb’s face came a light 
of interest. “You like him?” he asked eagerly. “Come up to 
my room and see my books.” 

“May I bring my brother?” And Burrill was found and 
added to the party. 

Newcomb had his room in the Eyrie, a tiny one all his own. 
On the dresser they saw a picture of Saint Francis Xavier on one 
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side and on the other a picture of Loyola. Between them, smil- 
ing charmingly, was Fanny Ellsler, the dancer. 

The Farmers had grown used to Newcomb by this time, and 
to his vagaries. His neighbors in the rooms on either side of 
him, one of them the nervous Georgianna, would waken late at 
night at a noise in the next room, listen intently, and then turn 
over and go to sleep again: it was only Charles Newcomb chant- 
ing litanies into the dark. In the winter when they went skat- 
ing on the Charles, the sight of a church spire on the bank was 
enough to make him drop his skates, go into the church, pre- 
sumably to pray, and then come back and go solemnly to skat- 
ing again. He spelled nature always with a capital N. When 
he wanted to talk, which was not often, he said he preferred 
children: they were nearer to Nature. One morning at break- 
fast he had insisted on changing places at table, and later he 
confided to the astounded Georgianna that it was on account of 
Abby Foord opposite. “Her profound exactness I could not at 
the moment bear.” Emerson said he got very tired of having 
Newcomb always playing Hamlet. 

Georgianna cleaned his room mornings and never ceased be- 
ing amused at the things in it: the stately bullrushes, the weird 
moss-covered branches, the ferns, the unpainted wooden cross 
with wild-flowers at its foot. One morning, her mind full of 
a recent conversation in the kitchen, she asked, “Mr. New- 
comb, did you ever see Fanny Ellsler dance?” 

“Georgie,” he groaned, “how dare you put such a question 
to me? Don't you know she is a vile creature? You shock 
me intensely.” 

Next day he went to Boston and was gone a week. On his 
return, cleaning his room, Georgianna found between the two 
ascetics on the bureau a picture of Miss Ellsler — the very one 
which Burrill was examining with pleasure while George was 
looking at volumes of the Saints. 

“Then you saw her?” Georgianna was dumfounded. 

“Yes, Georgie, and she’s divine.” He raised his eyes from his 
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Iphigenia. “I thank God for such an embodiment of universal 
grace and spirituality. You must by all means see her.” 

She dropped Loyola to the floor in her surprise. “You did 
that because unconsciously you do not like him,” teased New- 
comb. 

She set the Saint upright again, right next to Fanny, which 
was evidently his place. “No, I can’t like a man who feels re- 
ligion and natural affections are at variance. Self-renunciation 
is in such a narrow sense a waste of the soul’s energy and a proof 
of mental disease.” 

“Oh, Georgie, what foolish words,” he sighed after her as she 
took broom and dustpan from the room. 

Newcomb, she had decided, was too odd to bother about. 
Most of the Farmers bore with him because he was brilliant and 
different and they liked his talk on mysticism, in which he was 
well read. They agreed with Emerson that he came close to 
being a genius. “Only the trouble is he hates intellect too 
much — almost as much as Swedenborg did,” said that per- 
spicacious observer, who could always find the phrase to fit the 
person. 

But she knew that Isaac had Catholic tendencies too, but they 
were of a very different type. Isaac’s were more social than 
esthetic, and Newcomb had little to offer him. Isaac, how- 
ever, had been touched by the latter’s interest, though he too 
knew that Newcomb could not give him the answers that 
Brownson could. He had, however, gratefully accepted the 
Saint Augustine which Newcomb had pressed upon him, just 
as he was now pressing it on Curtis. “You will find him a 
world in himself,” said Newcomb earnestly, “and no sectarian, 


thank God.” 


Isaac had personal problems of his own — more real than 
Newcomb’s. He had fallen in love here at Brook Farm, and 
though no actual word had been spoken, he knew the girl would 
marry him if he asked her. Their work together in the kitchen, 
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the long walks they took to the Charles, her understanding smile 
at him when Channing talked or Dwight played — all these 
things made him sure. 

The younger men were counseling him to ask the girl he was 
interested in; she would make an excellent helpmeet, they told 
him, and they were made for each other. But somehow he could 
not bring himself actually to ask her. Some inner voice seemed 
to tell him he had other work to do in the world, and that that was 
why he had gone away from home — to think it out for himself. 

“Alas,” he wrote in his diary, “her I must leave to go, one 
who would leave all for me.” Then, because even to himself 
he wanted to hide the fact of his love, he lengthened the ‘r’ to 
an ‘m’ and dotted the ‘e’ into an ‘i,’ making the word him in- 
stead of ‘her.’ Even to himself he did not dare admit how he 
was drawn to her and to the common pleasant life of family 
and home. 

Previously the Farmers had watched with some apprehension 
what had evidently been a youthful passion for Mrs. Barlow. 
When he first came he had been warned that the more susceptible 
were swayed by her charms, so Isaac kept at a distance, but not 
forlong. Little notes from him lay at her plate, and Mrs. Barlow 
replied with perfumed ones of her own. But hers were less ar- 
dent, and Isaac wrote in his diary: “If I knew she desired to cut 
off all communication with me, I would resign myself to it; but 
not, I confess, without a deep and considerable effort, but I could 
and would do it. Still this would not cool my love toward her, 
but stamp her image deeper upon my heart and in my memory 
the many pleasant scenes and hours we lived in love together in 
fairer times.” 

But something was pulling him another way, though he did 
not know what it was to be. Sometimes he began to see dimly 
his future, but it was a misty thing, not tangible like the Farm 
or his own home. His elder brothers, who had a feeling that 
in some way Brownson was misleading their brother, wrote him 
in derision about what he was doing, even though they were 
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paying his way. They mistrusted Brook Farm and “this pteach- 
ing of the Gospel of Design.” 

“T think your Boston Transcendentalists have too much in- 
fluence on Isaac’s mind,” wrote one brother to Brownson. “I 
hope it will wear off. Do write him and help disabuse his mind 
of those errors.” 
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In their second year guests had become a real burden to the 
Farm. At first all were heartily welcomed and invited to meals, 
but after their name became legion it was different. In their 
own coaches or in a public coach, every day it did not rain or 
snow, they came. Many of them had hobbies of their own 
which they were eager to share — schemers and dreamers alike. 

To some of the arriving proselytes the Farmers evidently 
looked like poetic Arcadians, instead of what they felt themselves 
to be: practical as the toughest husbandman. “Pipe them a 
lay,” said Dana in disgust, “or warble them an innocent song of 
love.” Sometimes they even enthusiastically wanted to help 
with the work. But nothing could make the pig-sty smell like 
a flower or the perspiration of honest toil like a rose. The prose- 
lytes, if given a hoe, usually finished after a quarter of an hour 
under a hot sun with arms and enthusiasm both limp. 

Some came to scoff and went -away still doing it. One 
visitor spoke of the “fanaticism exhibited by well-bred men and 
women scrubbing floors and cleaning out stables, and particu- 
larly annoying was the air of cheerful engrossment apparent 
throughout.” 

They kept a guest record during their first year, and at its end 
they had recorded over four thousand names. And that meant 
meals and often beds too. So, though they regretted having 
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to do it, they began to charge a small amount for meals. One 
reason they hated to do it was because so many who came were 
not the well-to-do or contented. It was the hungry who came, 
whether in spirit or heart or body, those who wanted to find a 
better or easier life — they came in a steady stream. 

But many of course who came were very welcome guests. 
Henry James came and Horace Greeley. The Hutchinsons 
came to, six tall brothers and one pretty sister, and they sang 
anti-slavery songs for the Farmers. The “Car of Abolition” was 
the one most often called for, and the “Song of the Shirt” was 
always g:ven as an encore. Bradford and Dwight thought their 
voices had a lovely mountain freshness. Young Frances Os- 
tinelli came too to sing for them in her deep lovely voice that 
could be heard on a summer night away over on the Street, that 
is, in West Roxbury village. 

Even Thoreau paid a visit, lured by Emerson. He liked noth- 
ing about the place. “I’d rather keep bachelor’s hall in hell 
than go to board in heaven if that place is heaven.” 

“But, Henry, they get a lot of work done there,” said Emer- 
son. 
“OF course they do — far too much. They ought to work 
on the seventh day and keep the rest of the week to learn and 

nder.” 

“A few of them smoke too, you might not like that,” laughed 
Emerson. 

“Oh, that wouldn’t bother me. I recollect the pleasure I 
derived from smoking lily stems when I was young. I had a 
supply of them about commonly. But I’ve never smoked any- 
thing stronger and I stopped them years ago. No, I don’t mind 
the smoking. It’s that everlasting work, work, work I don’t 


like.” 


Horace Greeley paid them several visits, usually when Albert 
Brisbane came. Ripley awed his mathematics class by telling 
them that Mr. Greeley had read the whole Bible through when 


he was six, the Arabian Nights at nine, Robinson Crusoe in his 
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eighth and Shakespeare in his tenth year. This was a record 
beyond even Miss Fuller, who in her eighth year read Romeo 
and Fuliet one Sunday afternoon and defiantly refused to feel 
that she had transgressed the Sabbath. 

Greeley had stayed at Dr. Graham’s hotel for some time and 
approved of his diet, so he always sat at the Graham table at 
the Farm. He presented an unusual appearance, so much so 
that the first time Miss Amelia Russell, a dignified lady visiting 
Mrs. Ripley, saw him she was startled almost out of her wits. 
She was going to the Hive for tea when she ran into what she 
thought was a ghost, so blanched a vision was it. She turned 
in alarm to Mr. Ripley and he reassured her by introducing the 
apparition as Mr. Horace Greeley. His hair was so light it was 
almost white, his face colorless, even the eyes pale; his coat was 
a light drab and the trousers were too. No wonder Miss Russell 
had been upset. It always took a few minutes of his gentle 
conversation to overcome that first impression. 

Unlike his friend Brisbane, Greeley had been the son of a 
farmer, of lean acres. He gave himself an education and before 
he was twenty-five he was running the New Yorker, “the best 
literary paper in America,” and one which helped greatly to 
strengthen Northern anti-slavery sentiment. 

In addition to the flow of guests, there were the letters. Rip- 
ley made a valiant effort to answer them all, but after a while 
he had to decide to answer only those which were sensible or at 
least coherent. If they gave evidence of being the kind of peo- 
ple who might really become members, he sent them a pto- 
spectus with the letter. To others he wrote mainly to keep them 
away, and he did it as gently as he could. 

There was one who wanted an immediate answer, as he was 
“stopping at the united states hotel, boston, and i am with you 
boath hart and hand.” There was one who asked, “Would a 
pianoforte that two years ago cost three hundred and fifty be 
taken at its present value in payment for shares?” “I object to 
the bondage of the individual to the power of the state. I feel 
I belong to you,” confided another. And there were many 
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from small traders, who were being forced out by larger ones, 
widows left with helpless children, German political refugees. 

Ripley looked one morning at the pile of letters in Dana’s 
hands. “I think our chief danger comes from the crowd of con- 
verts who desire to help themselves rather than the movement,” 
he observed wearily. He had already had an unpleasant half 
hour that morning with a Shaker who had come to give Ripley 
his philosophy of life. “A detestable, miserly, barren aristocracy 
without a grain of humanity in it,” he said hotly afterward, 
“making themselves rich at the expense of unmanly pursuits and 
attainments and considering happiness almost a sin.” 

Happiness was really considered a duty by the Farmers, so 
the Shaker had certainly rubbed Ripley the wrong way. The 
community's high courage held them to harmless fun where 
fainter souls would have drooped at the far-off evil days ahead. 
They were still, as Higginson reported after a visit, “singing 
duets over their labors.” 

Several of the women had even gone over one day to a 
neighboring farmer's house, under pretense of buying vegetables, 
and tried to show these farm wives how much pleasanter was 
the Farm way of working than theirs, who were made dour and 
eatly old by the way they met their work. Mrs. Ripley and 
Mrs. Pratt finished their purchases and it was obvious that the 
matter was finished. But curiosity had brought out the grand- 
mother, and several half grown girls, and so the Brook Farm la- 
dies lingered, telling how at Brook Farm they were trying to 
make their commonplace milling and churning a glorious op- 
portunity for sharing work and not mere drudgery. 

“Now your spiritual level is that of soft soap and tallow dips 
and patchwork quilts,” said Mrs. Pratt. The farm women 
stared back, apparently not distinguishing between encourage- 
ment and insult. The effort was not a success and they did not 
try it again. 

Ripley had long since decided that he much preferred to clean 
out the stable to answering and hearing demands of prospects, 
but he could not avoid them. They came from everywhete and 
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most of them had a theory, perhaps about sleep, perhaps about 
fruit or angels, or pantheism. It was when he received letters 
from young men trained as ministers, who had been unable in 
good conscience to take a parish, that his sympathy came out in 
a rush and he would invite them to come and talk to him. 
Young Colton, still a student at Divinity School, came to consult 
him about his future. 

“Aren’t you willing to preach against sin in the churches?” 
asked Ripley. 

Colton raised a worried face. “It certainly ought to be 
preached against in the churches for it is certainly there, sir. 
But I can’t seem to find as much of it outside the church as my 
theological training tells me there is. And do you really think 
preaching is a very effective way of rooting out what sin there is?” 

“No, I don’t. Telling men at arm’s length once a week 
that they are doing very wrong and will be eternally punished 
unless they do it differently is not quite what is needed for im- 
proving character.” 

“You see, sir, that is just why I have refused to take a license. 
But it makes me feel so utterly alone.” 

“I know —I know that feeling. Carlyle calls it ‘the in- 
visible yet impenetrable walls of enchantment that divide a man 
from all living.’ ” 

But most of the seekers were not of young Colton’s type. 
One man quoted as his chief asset his daughter — “my young- 
est daughter — the neighbors call her an interesting child.” 
Another wrote in wild excitement, “Oh, sir, I must live, labor 
and die in Association.” Still another could bring “one cow, 
three cosset sheep, one yew, the cow eleven years old and a 
little lame in one foot, but other ways a vetty good cow and also 
a verry light handcart.” 

From New York an anxious widow wrote him that money 
was no object to her if they would but take her twenty-five-year- 
old son, a kind and amiable person, so said his friends, but with 
bad companions and in bad habits. Perhaps Brook Farm could 
cure him of his infidelity of will? 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Brewster, whose husband Elisha was anxious 
to come, wrote, “I have a fear of being a pioneer. But my hus- 
band loves birds and flowers and all nature, but bees are his 
hobby. He loves them as a mother loves her children. If he 
comes to you, you must let him have a hive of bees or I fear he 
would tire of Association. Ah, an idea strikes me! Bees are 
associationists and that accounts for his great love of them. We 
shall bring also a bound girl —a stout strong girl who loves 
coarse work and who is my husband’s mesmeric subject.” 

Dwight too shook his head over the mail when he helped 
sort it. “I think this world is divided between infidels and 
bigots. But of course we shan’t have any here for we are re- 
moving the cause for their being infidels or bigots. And as for 
these frenetic seekers,” he flipped over the letters with distaste, 
“the kingdom of God will not come in mystic raptures, I am 
sure, but in reality such as we have here — in actual outward 
peace and beauty and the abiding spirit of love.” 

“As Christ said it would,” said Isaac Hecker. 

“But I sometimes wonder if it ever will — after eighteen 
hundred years the body of Christ is still torn,” said Dana sadly. 
“I wonder will there ever be any consummation of His imperish- 
able hope?” 

“Christianity has been pining for a body,” put in Mrs. Rip- 
ley, “and here it is — Association. Only there is need not of 
a man or woman here and there but the whole of humanity. 
Over in our late lamented Boston the forms of society are surely 
not Christian. Many of these poor souls,” she glanced at the 
mail, “are much more so.” 

“No, indeed,” said Dwight, “there is nothing Christian about 
that place with its morbid familism. They are of the primal 
curse and they perpetuate it. But I feel there is hope for the 
future of Christianity in this brotherly society of ours. Call it 
enthusiasm, if you will, or what, but it is when men will be held 
together by inward laws and not by mere outward constraint 
that the Kingdom of God will possess the earth. Maybe in 


time even Boston.” 
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Mrs. Ripley was half out of the room but she looked back 
to say, “If the underlying principle of life is love, how can you 
carry it out in such a society — where every one fights the next 
in selfish competition?” 

But work was waiting and.the discussion had to be carried 
over to dinner-time when Dwight, harking back to Mrs. Rip- 
ley’s remark, which he had evidently been mulling over, said to 
the table at large, “How can true love operate between me and 
my neighbor when his loss is my gain? I kept thinking of that 
out among the beans. What if my better spirit is weekly awak- 
ened on Sunday when on the other six days I set my hand against 
other men?” 

Mrs. Barlow liked to hear Dwight talk, and she was wont to 
put in questions that gave him a chance to let speech flow. 
“But, Mr. Dwight, if your love is deep and pure enough, it 
will modify your whole life and be in all your actions, won't 
it?” 

“That,” said Dwight rather impatiently, but with a pleasant 
smile to make his remark more palatable, “is the old heresy, the 
old error of individualism that has hindered us all this time. 
Man’s character can never forge his circumstances, but only 
modify them, despite Owen over in England with his commu- 
nistic community. To carry Christianity into daily life every- 
thing must be in harmony with it — one’s household, one’s busi- 
ness. There can be no peace or rest until man does his part 
inwardly as well as outwardly.” 

“But how?” asked Mrs. Barlow a bit plaintively. 

“How? By intellectual inquiry and voluntary action. I am 
so weary of people who seek a far-off heaven through private 
tears and private remorse and worty about their spiritual perfec- 
tion. The end of Christianity is the transfiguration of human- 
ity, not of a soul here and there.” 

Ripley smiled suddenly. “Then you do feel that we are 
Christians here in spite of Boston and the neighbors?” 

“I believe,” said Dwight solemnly, “that Association fulfills 
the promise of Christianity on earth for it shows the means 
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whereby the peace and good-will on earth can be realized for all 
men. It harmonizes the forms of society and that is surely the 
spirit of Christianity.” 

Channing, come from the cars at Dedham, sat at the table 
smiling with pleasure at this excellent talk, and happy in the 
expectation of a few pleasant days among his friends. But now, 
when he heard these words of Dwight, that were so definitely his 
whole creed, he thundered out, “Of course you are right, Dwight. 
The failures of man have always been infidelity to his faith. 
Where was the hope of universal unity born? In the rude man- 
ger of labor, nurtured by charity ever virgin, worshipped by 
shepherds who guarded it as they did their flocks. It could sit 
in temples with learned doctors and confound them by the pro- 
fundity of its doctrines of unbounded love. It has always dared 
to say to both church and state: “Wist ye not that I must be 
about my father’s business?’ ” 

They were silent as he paused; they felt a keen pride in hear- 
ing the beautiful voice that could thunder in a Boston pulpit 
here in their small place. 

“And now it is being driven into the wilderness of poverty 
and toil and loneliness to be tempted by the Devil,” he went on 
sadly. “And the world sneers and says to small groups like 
yours, ‘Make these stones bread — these barren fields into pal- 
aces.’ But the great world outside your small attempt has the 
palaces and the food and the rich robes. It is successful. But 
under those lovely robes you see the fluttering rags of an ever- 
growing beggary. The garrets and the palaces too are housing 
haggard want. And the jailer’s lash, the bayonet’s glitter, are 
its garters and stars of nobility.” 

He smiled at the absorbed tables. “Be glad the difficulties of 
transition are so great from the isolated to the harmonic form of 
life. For God sifts His people and we must hunger and be 
dependent so that we may judge competition by contrast. As- 
sociation must consecrate itself as a servant. . And such trial will 
show you the wealth of sharing all, the law of cooperation and 
the truth that by adversity men learn to love each other.” 
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And, when they rose to go after he had stopped speaking, it 


was as if they had risen for his benediction. 


One day Dwight found among his own letters one so im- 
portant that he decided to call a meeting of the older members 
as soon as supper was over. ’ He managed to round up the trus- 
tees and the women who were the heads of the various depart- 
ments. 

“T have a letter here,” he told them, “from our friend Lydia 
Child in New York. Let me tell you its story briefly — which 
is more than Lydia has.” He held up the closely written sheets 
and a smile went round the room, for they all knew Mrs. Child, 
the eminent abolitiorist and stcry teller, and they also knew that 
when sie started explaining anything, she did it thoroughly. 

“Tt is sad news she has here and she wants our help. There is 
first the account of a recent murder in New York. A man, a 
printer by trade, was killed by another man — some quarrel 
over pamphlet printing. The murderer was speedily sentenced 
to be hanged. On the day before the one appointed for his 
end, his brother came to his cell with a young woman, a childlike 
person, Lydia says, of only nineteen, and she had been a maid 
in the family of the accused. She was to be the mother of his 
child within the month. A minister was with them and he 
married the young woman and the prisoner. Before the young 
man could be hanged he had committed suicide in his cell. 
Later his father — the family was very respectable — gave money 
to the minister to help with the support of the young mother and 
her child. 

“And now we come to Mrs. Child’s request. It is necessary 
to find a home for the child and it is thought best that he remain 
with his mother, so Mrs. Child has written me asking me to be 
mediator with Brook Farm in her behalf. Here is what she 
says of the girl,” and he unfolded the closely written sheets. 
“She is an ignorant worthy girl, very affectionate, German by 
birth, and he befriended her in sickness when she was poor and 
alone. When he went to New York she followed him without 
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his knowledge, and later her affection awakened his. But he 
feared to offend his genteel family by marrying her, so they lived 
together without marriage in a very secluded way. Even his 
brother feels that her living with his brother has the palliation of 
devoted love. And he too wishes some sort of protection thrown 
about the child. And,” Dwight finished up a bit uncertainly, 
“she wishes to know if we will take them both here.” 

He looked up. But the Farmers were evidently avoiding his 
gaze. There was a silence, a long silence. It was broken by 
Sophia Ripley. “Oh, George,” she cried, and tears ran down 
her cheeks, “the poor thing! Think of her out in that cruel 
civilization with her baby. Surely we can take her here.” 

Dana spoke up. “I don’t think we are strong enough here 
to dare to so outrage public opinion,” he said, with regret in his 
voice. 

Ripley looked at his wife. “I am afraid he is right, Sophie.” 

She looked about her sadly. “But not one of you can deny 
that Christ would have taken her in were it so put up to Him. 
And you all call yourselves His followers and Him exemplar and 
teacher — if nothing more.” 

Dwight gave her a grateful look at this assurance of support. 
“Let me read a little more of the letter before we decide,” he 
suggested. “Mrs. Child writes, “This is a real case of a fellow 
creature fallen among thieves, the victim of a false state of so- 
ciety. She longs for seclusion and instruction how to do her 
duty. If you with your large liberal views and your clear per- 
ception of brotherhood reject her, where in the name of our 
common Father can I find a shelter for her poor storm-pelted 
heart? My soul is on its knees before you — to receive this 
poor shorn lamb of our Father’s flock. Somehow or other, God 
has laid her upon my heart.’ ” 

He looked up at the faces before him, where regret and sym- 
pathy struggled. He waited but no one said a word. Then 
Mrs. Ripley rose and faced them, her cheeks still tear stained. 
“She could be so happy here. I could teach her to sew and iron. 
And Marianne could take care of the baby with the others.” 
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Ripley squared his shoulders at that. “I vote we let them 
come,” he said. 

But three votes was not a majority. They separated after 
the meeting with faces resolute but most of them a little 
ashamed. They had decided not to let the woman and her 
baby come to their colony. But Dwight felt so badly about 
the decision that it was several weeks before he could bear to 
write to Mrs. Child. “I did not answer your letter imme- 
diately,” he wrote her then, “because the results went against 
my heart.” 


Ripley regretted still, even after the disastrous attempt on the 
part of the ladies to win over the farmers’ wives, that they were so 
misunderstood by the people around them. More and more, in- 
stead of less and less, there was growing in the neighborhood a 
detestation of this crazy group of infidels. Now and then some 
neighbors came, when invited, to a pageant or to see charades or 
a play, but it was more frequently from curiosity than from any 
sense of neighborliness. Live in the here and now, these stran- 
gers were urging — at least this was the report of those who 
had heard them talk, for it is this life we are sure of. Have re- 
spect for the past, they counseled, but don’t let it becloud the 
present. Hope for the future, they said, but don’t let any 
dream becloud the present reality. 

Just as the refined circles of Boston considered the Farm prin- 
ciples on labor vulgar, so these grim Puritan farmers were horrti- 
fied at such irreligious tenets. To them the hereafter was every- 
thing. This life was merely a preparation for death, and all 
happiness was to be deferred until eternal life. They considered 
these cheerful worldlings as lost souls, idlers, dancing and sing- 
ing on two half holidays a week while all around them their 
virtuous neighbors were hard at work. And besides they had 
ae heard singing hymns in Latin: who but a heretic would do 
thatr 

Had some one told them that the Brook Farmers — the de- 
spised lily-handed city chaps — had a gospel, they would have 
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snorted disdainfully. Yet it was true that, though perhaps the 
Farmers would not have agreed to it, their Transcendentalism 
(the philosophy of the things that transcend the physical) was 
much more a gospel than a philosophy. Its enemies said of it 
scornfully that it was all in the air. Of course in a way that 
was true, for it dealt only with eternal verities. But its chief 
importance lay in the fact that it was ceaselessly trying to teach 
a deeper sense of the rights and claims of others. It was, as 
some phrased it, “‘a substitute of brotherly cooperation for selfish 
competition.” Their neighbors did not, of course, understand 
this at all, nor did they know that the Farmers really meant it 
when they said they wanted to “cut the cords wherewith the 
strong bound the weak.” 

However, on the practical side, it was a fact that Brook Farm 

roducts found a good sale in Boston and Roxbury markets. 
The only trouble was that, hampered as they were by lack of 
means and men, they could not raise enough to make a good 
profit. But the other farmers threw their potatoes in the bot- 
tom of their wagons, tossed apples into smelly boxes, and put 
berries into battered pails and butter in old discolored crocks. 
Brook Farm put theirs in neat parcels, even the green garden 
stuff, graded it for size, often cleaned it free of earth, and their 
fresh attractive products sold well. 

“Perhaps,” said the sharp Dana incisively, “one reason they 
don’t like us, for all their high-souled pretense of horror, is be- 
cause we get more money from an acre in five days than they 
do in six.” 

One of the ideas that bothered the neighbors was the attitude 
of many of the Farmers about meat. Even Tom Orange, who 
~helped them often, was dazed at this odd view on meat eating 
and butchering. He himself had a decided flair for the latter 
art and was proud of his expert work. He did it with grace and 
gusto, Mr. Ripley said. And he felt very badly when a lady 
Farmer said to him one day, “Mr. Orange, where do you expect 
to go when you die when you are so cruel as to kill animals?” 

“You mean the ones I kill for food?” he demanded, and when 
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she nodded, he said stoutly, “Well, I don’t know, but I hope 
I'll go where there are plenty of hogs.” 

The neighbors would have considered themselves already 
damned if they listened seriously to Brook Farm opinion. They 
were Socialists, it was said, and that alone put them outside the 
pale of the orthodox. Of course they would not really have de- 
nied the appellation, but they were not socialists in any sinister 
political sense, for they belonged to no party and cared not a 
whit for politics. They were bent on reforming a whole world, 
reconstructing it and all on a scientific and moral basis. That 
basis was very simple. “Every human being desires happiness. 
Socialism provides for the happiness of every human being. 
Therefore all that is needed is to demonstrate this truth and all 
will become socialists in the true sense of that word.” It 
seemed very simple to them. 

The Farmers cared little for the causes of the day either, and 
some of the speakers who came to them fell very flat. One 
who came to speak on equal rights for women thought them 
very indifferent. But Brook Farm had equal rights, even re- 
garding wages, and did not have to be persuaded. A temper- 
ance lecturer fell even flatter: they were abstemious themselves, 
but why make such a fuss about it? 

But the ones who never bored them they welcomed over and 
over. Perhaps Emerson headed their list of preferred souls. 
But once when he stayed with them for almost two weeks, he 
was very bored near the end of his stay. “If I look out of a 
window, I see a cow. If I look in the garden, I see a cucum- 
ber. If I look in the brook, I see a turtle,” he wrote in his 
diary. He was glad to get back again to the much more allur- 
ing Lexington highway. 

Not many of them engaged the neighboring farmers in con- 
versation. They had tried it and been repelled, as the women 
had been. The only thing, they decided, that would persuade 
these neighbors was their example — their being successful 
farmers. 

But one person who never admitted defeat in argument went 
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right on arguing over the boundaries with any one who hap- 
pened to be there and who stood long enough to open a conver- 
sation. Ripley found Brownson one morning leaning over a 
neighbor’s fence deep in talk. “Can you,” he was booming, 
“dare to say that we have reached that social state which as 
Christians and as a debt to labor we ought to realize? That is 
the quest of the age, my dear sir.” 

The tall Yankee, hoe in hand, shook his head violently. 
“Seek ye the Kingdom of Heaven, the Book says, and that’s all.” 

“That was an exhortation rather than a command,” said 
Brownson brusquely, and went on with his thesis, until the 
farmer interrupted with, “Anyway we must each work out our 
own salvation.” 

“Circumstances often do that for us, my dear sir. And 
sometimes it brings ruin and not salvation. We are all mem- 
bers of one body — when one suffers all do. Are you sure you 
enjoy the luxury or even the necessity that has cost the blood 
of some brother for whom Christ died?” 

The farmer looked more and more distrustful. ‘“Mebbe 

ou’re a free trader or a socialist — like all this lot is,” with a 
scornful shoulder jerk towards the Farm. 

“I am not. Free trade is the answer of the political econo- 
mists. It is the doctrine of sheer individualism and anarchy. 
As for socialism — ” 

A dinner bell broke the silence while Brownson was getting 
his breath for more argument. The farmer heard it with evi- 
dent relief. “I must be going. Goodbye to you, sir.” 

Dana had come up near the end of this. Ripley gave Brown- 


son a sad half smile. “You can’t make any impression there, 
Orestes.” 
Brownson gave him a sharp look. “I hope you aren’t letting 


their attitude get you down.” 

Ripley looked over his sunny acres. “No, no, it would take 
much more than that to make me give up. I can’t give up,” he 
said suddenly, “I know that all the faithful who truly belong 
to us will find their way here as surely as the wild duck finds 
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the south in winter. We are prosperous enough, perhaps too 
much so. I almost dread the effect of not being allowed to 
struggle with poverty and other hardships.” 

Young Dana looked at him with pride. “Perhaps every one 
cannot meet them with your:composure, sir. That would be 
too much to hope for.” 

“No, no, I am serious,” Ripley waved away the compliment. 
“T do think there might be danger for us in prosperity. To 
meet it we must be alert to gather in all who are disinterested all 
through, who are willing to live for an idea. And it is often a 
good bit harder than to die for it.” 

Brownson nodded. “Usually takes much longer too. By 
the way, Ripley, how long do you think it will take to change 
the state to your way?” 

“Of course,” said Ripley, “T don’t want to sound as if we were 
the last hope of Divine Providence, but I do think that our 
principles here are like seed corn for the nations and our pea 
jackets and blue smocks are the compost in which it is planted. 
If a blue smock cannot be metamorphosed into a prophet’s robe 
or an angel’s wing, is it any better than the tattered surplice of 
the priest? Well, you see, Orestes, when we first talked about 
it we had allowed twenty-five years for a full reorganization of 
society. But I am afraid,” with a rueful smile, “it is going to 
take much longer.” 

Dana was looking toward the Hive. “There is one angel’s 
wing waving at me to come down there and turn the mangle,” 
he said with a sigh, and went his way. He mused as he went 
that the danger of too much prosperity was certainly still a 
vague one, when he remembered how few letters they could send 
because they cost so much, and that for the six women at the 
Farm there were only two bonnets passable enough to wear to 
town. 
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Bronson Alcott, with the gift of five hundred dollars from 
his friend Emerson, had gone to England for a visit. He had 
looked forward to the wonderful trip, but his letters home were 
filled not so much with descriptions of places and people as with 
the unpleasant way the Englishmen treated their wives, and his 
horror at the many statues in Westminster Abbey erected to 
those who had killed their fellow men. He had had some talks 
with Carlyle, who irritated him by calling Brook Farm ideals 
“Potato Gospel.” 

When he came home again, the Farmers suggested that, since 
he had defended them with the mighty Carlyle, he come with 
them. They explained at great length all their principles, but 
he grew tired of listening to them even while they were being 
stated. “Shopkeeping morality,” he told his wife, was what the 
crowd at the Farm lived by. “That is no ideal of Christian 
faith. They want men to behave and live in amity because 
thus they will have more of this world’s goods. We will go in- 
stead with Lane as soon as he gets here from England.” 

When Charles Lane, an Englishman of very advanced views 
along social lines, came and took a look at the Farm, he too dis- 
approved of it. “Teaching children languages — what non- 
sense. And so many animals there. Sixteen cows — that 
means milk is being sold no doubt — and at a profit of course.” 
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“They had rice for supper when I was there,” said Alcott in 
disgust. “Rice, mind you, picked by slave labor. And sugar 
— also picked by slaves.” 

They both agreed that Ripley was entirely off the railroad of 
real progress and they did not like the “miserably joyous frivo- 
lous manners” of the Farmers. They would never go to stay 
at that place. They would start one of their own. So Lane 
and his young son and Alcott and patient Mrs. Alcott with her 
satirical mouth and her kind blue eyes and the three little girls 
and the bust of Socféates and a few bits of furniture went to the 
chosen place, which had been secured with funds brought by 
Lane. They named it Fruitlands. It was an old farm at 
Harvard, a few miles from Roxbury. 

Ripley and Parker went over to see it after the Fruitland- 
ers were in residence some weeks and they were amazed to 
see this farming, this attempt at agriculture, so obviously odd 
even to men who were not the most practical of farmers them- 
selves. 

Charles Lane had been more impressed with Brook Farm than 
was Alcott. But he had seen sharply through its idealism to its 
true weakness and he told Ripley frankly what he thought about 
it. “That is no community of yours. It is merely an agerega- 
tion of persons and lacks the oneness of spirit needed to make it 
of lasting value to mankind.” 

“Tt is a difficult thing to find,” said Ripley, a bit grimly. 

But Lane was quick to assure him that he liked their simplic- 
ity. “I hope you don’t get too rich or too poor either. But 
you are making one great mistake, Ripley, and a moral mistake 
at that. You are wearing garments made of wool. Don’t you 
see that by taking wool you are robbing the sheep of their nat- 
ural protection?” 

Lane had been in England the editor of a magazine called 
The Healthian, and he was now putting into practice at Fruit- 
lands the ideas he had promulgated in his editorials. ‘No plow 
are we going to use,” he told the visitors. “The spade and 
pruning fork are sufficient.” And they would do no manuring 
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either; it was against nature. They were going to raise only 
fruits and grains and herbs and flax. 

“The land,” said Alcott, “is consecrated to the sober culture 
of devoted men. We plan to grow only enough of chaste sup- 
plies for bodily needs.” 

“Of course,” put in Lane hastily, “we know we shall have no 
immediate large additions of members since we are pledged to the 
spirit alone.” 

“We live simply here,” Alcott explained, somewhat unneces- 
sarily, “no butter or milk or sugar or molasses shall we need, 
nothing that has caused wrong or death to man or beast.” 

Parker, a bit weary of this cataloguing, had remarked rudely, 
“But I notice you are wearing shoes.” 

“Yes,” said Alcott, looking down at his, “we must yield that 
point until we can manufacture an innocent substitute for 
leather.” 

The two guests spent the night and in the morning started 
in with them on the day’s program. They all rose at dawn, 
sang, ate fruit and bread and then Alcott departed for work and 
Lane fussed about. Mrs. Alcott confided to Ripley that she 
thought Mr. Lane believed in being rather than in doing and it 
made things hard. 

An hour later Alcott returned from his intensive labor in the 
meadow, having remembered something he wanted to tell 
Ripley. He sat with the relaxed, weary air of one who has 
worked long and hard. His story was of a woman who had 
come the week before, expressing a desire to join the colony at 
Fruitlands. “What she really wanted to do was write verses 
and eat and sleep. And worse than that I found crumbs of 
cheese here and there. She was actually eating cheese secretly! 
And then she went to a neighbor’s and ate fish. I remonstrated 
with her and she burst into tears and said she had only taken a 
little piece of the tail. “And so the whole fish,’ I told her, ‘had 
to be tortured and slain so that your carnal appetite might be 
tempted.’ She couldn’t take my criticism so she left. Do you 
have trouble of that sort, Ripley?” 
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Ripley was able to assure him they did not. As the visitors 
trudged homeward, Parker was grumpy because he had not 
slept well. “And we had not even a light last night to see by 
decently either.” 

“I suppose they find the,inner light enough to see by,” said 
Ripley. He was very glad to be going home again to the Farm 
after this experience. The Hive and the Eyrie and the Cot- 
tage looked like palaces compared to that old red house at Fruit- 
lands, that broken barn with the ragged apple trees and neg- 
lected meadows. He longed for his blue blouse again, for the 
Fruitlands costume was much mote ‘esoteric than the Farm’s. 
The men wore tunics and trousers of brown linen, and wide 
straw hats. There were no pockets in the tunics either, because 
they would have nothing to do with money. Parker had taken 
a walk by himself during their visit and a neighboring farmer 
told him the story of a pair of oxen he had rented to Fruitlands 
to speed up the first hard work and a farmer he had sent to work 
on shares there for a while. One of the oxen turned out to be 
a cow and the unregenerate and hungry farmer had secretly 
milked her without mentioning her sex and drunk the milk in 
the barn. 

At Brook Farm, Richard Cabot was waiting for Ripley, to the 
latter's pleasure. He had come up from Boston, as he had 
panes months ago he would, to help catalogue Ripley’s 
ieee “So the abolitionists let you come here?” jested Rip- 
ey. 

“After a struggle,” laughed Cabot, “but they accused me of 
giving up my interest in it. So I told them that though I loved 
the slave I loved humanity even more and I thought Association 
was doing its best for the world — which includes the slaves.” 


“And what is happening over at Fruitlands?” inquired Mar- 
garet Fuller. “Is Plato Skimpole raising any crops?” 

Ripley smiled. “They are eating bowls of sunrise for break- 
fast, and it may satisfy the older ones but surely it will not be 
too good for the children.” 
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“Nor,” said Mrs. Ripley sharply, “can it be very good for 
poor Mrs. Alcott. I hear that last week when the philosophers 
were abroad explaining their methods of agriculture, she and 
the children harvested what grain there was. And she re- 
belled finally at no lights. She has some farthing dips now to 
see to mend by.” 

“The children don’t like the bolted four much either,” said 
Ripley, “so she makes it for them in the shape of fruits and 
flowers.” 

“Dear Mrs. Alcott!” Sophia’s eyes were misty. 

Emerson too had paid Fruitlands a visit and admitted that 
evening sky and sun looked no calmer than did the group there. 
But he was very pessimistic. “They look well in summer. In 
December we shall see.” 

Perhaps it was Channing who summed up most people’s feel- 
ings about the Fruitlands experiment when he said, “They dive 
into the infinite, soar into the illimitable and never pay cash.” 

Thoreau had been persuaded to spend a day there, but he 
was very glad to get away — to escape, he put it. And finally 
Isaac Hecker decided that perhaps Fruitlands was the place for 
him. “I think I shall go there for a while,” he told Ripley. 
“Mr. Alcott has suggested I come and he thinks that they have 
there what I need. I do feel they have the deeper life there, 
from what he says.” 

Ripley started to talk about his own visit, but the serious face 
stopped him. “Perhaps you are what they need,” was all he 
said. 

On one night of Isaac’s stay at Fruitlands, as he was chew- 
ing on a hard bun shaped like a daisy, Alcott asked him what 
hindrances, if any, he had found at Fruitlands. 

“At least five,” said the candid Isaac, “but only two are im- 
portant. You lack frankness and the place has so little fruit 
on it. 

But he stayed on, raking hay with them and spending the 
evenings wrangling on Clothing and Friendship and Seriousness 
and Fidelity and Innocence. 
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“What do you think I should do with my life?” he asked 
Alcott. 

“Follow the light.” 

“But which light?” complained Isaac. Then hesitantly, “Do 
you think that perhaps marriage would open my eyes to the 
light — to life? I loved my family and was happy with them. 
Yet something made me want to leave my home. Now do 
you think perhaps it is God’s will for me to marry and have a 


family?” 
He was thinking of the letter he had received from Ora, in 
answer to one of his. “She is,” he wrote in his diary, “one of 


the loveliest, most love-natured beings that has met my heart. 
There is more heart in her bosom, more heaven in her eyes, than 
I have felt or seen in any other person. She is not lovely, but 
love itself.” 

Would she, perhaps consider him as her husband if he got up 
courage to ask her? He almost confided in Alcott, but decided 
against it. Alcott could only philosophize on marriage in gen- 
eral, not offer help for an individual case. 

“You need manure and plenty of it,” Isaac remarked to his 
hosts, as he was helping cultivate. 

“There will be none of that used here,” declared Alcott; “‘it 
is base and corruptible and an unjust method of forcing nature.” 

“But don’t you believe in scientific inventions at all?” asked 
the puzzled Isaac. 

“Steamboats — railroads — telegraphs,” the annoyed Alcott 
pounded out each word with his hoe, “of what use are all these 
inventicns? I don’t want the civilization here of a Roraan sen- 
ator ot a moneyed manufacturer.” 

“But they use all these things in Concord; you used them 
too. 

“Ah, my boy, Concord is different. There is something,” 
and Alcott’s face changed completely from deep annoyance to 
Pea contemplation, “something really Virgilian about Con- 
cord. 
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“Te. is certainly more comfortable there than it is here,” said 
Isaac tactlessly. 

“The fountains of happiness are within, my boy,” retorted 
Alcott. “I have no faith in these groups of human beings get- 
ting together to make themselves happy by improving outward 
arrangements. We must ask ourselves one question always: 
Are we prepared to give up all and take refuge in Love as an 
unfailing Providence? You must take refuge in Providential 
Love, Isaac. That is your answer.” 

In two weeks Isaac went back to Brook Farm. “It is much 
more ascetic than here,” he told them at home, “as places often 
are where there is nothing but platitudinous conversation. They 
talk too much on high themes and do far. too little weeding. 
And Mr. Alcott wearies me; he is so sure he is his own God.” 

Alcott, having watched him out of sight, back to the “ma- 
terialistic experiment,” stamped back to Lane. “Well, Heck- 
ers flunked out. He hasn’t the courage to persevere. He's a 
coward.” 

Lane looked thoughtfully at the man with whom he had gone 
into partnership with all his savings and his energy. He shook 
his head. “No, you’re mistaken; Hecker’s right. He wanted 
more than we had to give him.” 

And Isaac trudging homeward, was chuckling to himself, 
having suddenly remembered a phrase of Hmerson’s zbdout Alccte: 
“that tedious archaagel.” And thinking that reminded him of 
the great difference between the heads of Fruitlands and of 
Brook Farm: the latter would take with him all that he fairly 
could of the good things of life, the former would purposely 
leave them all behind him. 

The week following, Alcott and Lane appeared at the Farm 
to explain to Ripley that they had done their best for Hecker, 
and his going was not their fault. They were persuaded to stay 
for supper, where they partook of the Graham bread and drank 
glasses of water, watching scornfully the deft servitors at their 
task of waiting on table. This was one of the most charming 
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of sights, a recent innovation caused by the fact that due to more 
people arriving, one table would no longer do for meals and 
so passing viands became a difficult task. So Dana organized 
a corps of waiters with him as head. The ladies sat at table and 
forgot to eat in the pleasure of watching the courtly grace of 
Burrill with the pork and beans and Dana with the pandowdy. 

“It is more like play acting than waiting,” confided Ora to 
Marianne Ripley. After the rest were through, Dana and his 
cohort ate their meal, kept piping hot for them, and that table 
was the gayest of any and had the most sparkling conversation. 

Lane was glancing at one table which had coffee on it and 
meat too. He kept staring at it more and more frequently un- 
til suddenly he burst into impetuous speech. “Madam,” he 
thundered at the astounded Mrs. Barlow, “how can you sit there 
and face the horrors of the shambles?” 

Fortunately Mrs. Barlow did not quite catch his words, and 
Ripley interposed before he could repeat it, “I do not care for 
wine myself, but do you know what John Eliot, the Apostle to 
the Indians, said about it? Wine he thought a noble liquid 
and a generous one, he admitted, and he thought we should be 
humbly thankful for it—— but water was after all made be- 
fore it.” 

Lane subsided momentarily as this new idea was presented 
to him. Alcott had merely been looking his disgust and draw- 
ing now and then from the depths of his brown tunic bits of 
cracked wheat, which he masticated with dignity and intention, 
glancing ever and again at the square of pork and the steaming 
oF ne brown liquid which Mrs. Barlow was putting away with 
relish. 


And suddenly Fruitlands was no more. In the late autumn 
it failed, just as Emerson had predicted it would. The “Essenes 
of New England,” as Channing later nicknamed them in The 
Present, were no more. Lane in sadness left the place com- 
pletely, although his money had been sunk in it. He went for 
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a short time over to the Shakers with his young son. But that 
place did not suit him for long. It was all work and no play 
and no one wanted to philosophize on high matters. He did 
not like the idea either of owning property in common or the 
housing of men in one building and women in another, instead 
of having united families. And most of all he hated to look 
at the children entrusted to these people, orphans given them 
by the state to bring up, in cold gtay buildings where happiness 
was never even thought about. 

He left there very soon and for a time debated what to do. 
He had suffered from the weather, so much colder than his fog- 
warm England. His son was not well either, due perhaps to the 
hardships of Fruitlands. Lane hated to see his dream vanishing, 
as he put it, “seeing our farm lapse into individuality and our idea 
suspended.” He complained little, but before he went back to 
England he said bitterly that his little fortune was buried in the 
same grave of flowery rhetoric in which so many other notions 
had been deposited. 

And Bronson Alcott’s spirit seemed broken at last. He 
turned his face to the wall and lay on his bed, refusing food, 
refusing to respond even to the work-roughened hand of Abba 
on his forehead. He had been briefly happy there at Fruit- 
lands. He had faithfully taught his lictle ock. The fact 
that they occasionally went hungry had not seemed so important 
as that their spirits were being fed by the words of life. But he 
saw now that Hecker must have been right when he said the 
place would not even produce fruit and that the scornful words 
of Emerson were true — that it had just been a very decent and 
innocent recreation, a kind of Puritan carnival. 

His friends who loved him sighed about him once again. 
Miss Peabody, who had taught in his school in Boston where a 
bust of Jesus had the place of honor on the platform and was 
consulted whenever a question of morals arose, told Ripley that 
of course sometimes she did feel he went a little too far. “For 
instance, the time little Josiah Quincy said that the formation 
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of the body came from the naughtiness of other people, and Mr. 
Alcott applauded the remark. It was a remarkable statement 
for a six year old, said Mr. Alcott, but —” 

Ripley sighed. “I know. In the theological field he is an 
intruder — an interloper, and he knows it not.” 

But Brook Farm felt very sorry at seeing Fruitlands fail. 
They sometimes grew impatient with Alcott’s vagaries but 
never with his ideals. Jt was merely that he held to them 
fanatically while they were willing to temporize with the ideal 
to a certain extent in case of necessity. Alcott could never see 
this, and they really admired him because he could not and 
would not see that necessity ever should demand and receive 
any temporizing. 

Then, too, they hated to see the failure of an ideal so near 
their own. And, when later they learned that Bronson Alcott 
had finally risen from his bed and put his family into the rickety 
cart and gone elsewhere, they all felt happier. And they were 
happier still when the Alcotts went back to Concord, and when 
Samuel Sewaill and Emerson between them, aided by a small in- 
heritance from Mrs. Alcott’s father, had helped them find a 
house. 
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Sir William Caldwell, for years Treasurer General of Canada, 
had paid several visits to Brook Farm, in which he showed a keen 
interest. In their second year he had come once more in the late 
autumn, and was delighted with the progress of farm and school. 
He stayed for the Sunday dinner of beans and pork and brown 
bread, sitting on one of the long white benches and smiling 
benevolently at them all. They were most eager to answer his 
questions, for this was the kind of person they hoped to have 
understand the work they were doing, one who could help 
them by his solid standing in the world of affairs> 

When he went back to Boston that evening, he was taken 
ill, and next day sad news came to them: Sir William had died of 
a heart attack at the Tremont House. 

His death, however, brought them another member, John 
Cheever, Sir William’s valet. No one ever knew what drew him 
to the Farm nor why he stayed, but stay he did and like it he 
obviously also did. There was a romantic story current about 
him: he was supposed to be the Baronet’s natural son, and he 
did have the air of one who is something more than a servant. 
Every one liked him and not only for his wit, which was some- 
times very sharp; people used to the tongue of Emerson and 
Miss Fuller never minded his Irish jests. 

He became news distributor and general gossip, and his 
brogue was welcome everywhere. He took care of the fires at 
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night, keeping the peat — turf he called it — on them. This 
had to be renewed every four or five hours for it burned quickly. 

He handled many of the cranks who came. As soon as 
Gerrish, the bus-driver, landed one at the gate, John would spot 
him and generally manage to steer him off the place, not always 
immediately, but at least by Gerrish’s return trip. And some 
of the Farmers were sure that Gerrish sometimes helped him by 
merely driving off a little way and then coming back to get his 
man. 

Some John had the pleasure of showing up as fakes. There 
was the man who came with a bag of cracked wheat from which 
he ostentatiously drew a few kernels now and then and chewed 
them when he was sure some one was watching him. John 
kept an eye on this visitor and by evening he had his reward: 
he surprised him back of the kitchen taking bits off the chickens’ 
food-pile — the table remainders. Out went Cheever with a 
plate of meat. “Here’s your supper, sir. No one need go 
hungry at Brook Farm,” and, when the abashed guest had eaten, 
with Cheever’s eye on his plate until it was empty, he was 
escorted to Gerrish’s waiting cart. 

A long lean restless guest who came to spend the night de- 
clared that he would need no bed because he never slept. Rather 
impressed, the Farmers arranged him in an easy chair, left him a 
lamp and some books, and went to bed. But Cheever, mend- 
ing fires, looked in at the Eyrie parlor late that night. He 
gloated a moment over the sight he saw through the window, 
then went in and knocked on the table to rouse the sleepless one 
from his deep slumber. 

In the morning at breakfast the man thanked every one for 
a pleasant night. “So still it was, I could think at will and all 
night.” 

Cheever was breathless at such lying, so much so that the 
man was gone before he could contradict him. But later he 
relieved himself. “By gad, I caught him sleeping. I did, 
upon my soul. I did my self, very self. The dashed hum- 
buggery of him.” 
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Cheever was a Catholic and a very devout one, especially if 
any one spoke ill of the church. But if they praised her, he was 
likely to talk about Jesuitical nonsense. He went around in 
green plaids, thus adding one more note to the general rainbow. 
But every Sunday he polished his shoes and went to church, in 
a dark blue swallow-tail coat with brass buttons, his square chin 
held high over a white shirt instead of a blue one and a tall black 
neck stock. In one pocket he tucked a packet of his beloved 
snuff. On Sunday afternoons he devoted himself to reading, 
and he never had been known to read anything but the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and Homer in translation. 

He was always drawn to people of refinement, and yet there 
was always a gulf between these same people and himself — a 
gulf of course of his own making. “He insists on not being 
equal,” said Ripley in despair. He kept about him always the 
deferential attitude of the well-trained English servant, and even 
when he wrote a note to some one, Dwight said it was as if he 
were addressing a duke. 

Brook Farm of course did not merely admit the equality of 
all. It insisted on it, so this class air of Cheever’s bothered 
them all. But it was not the first time they had had to grapple 
with this problem. Mrs. Mallory, whom Ripley had brought 
to the Farm with her daughter, away from washing clothes for 
the rich, came into the dining-room on her first evening at the 
Farm, her hands full of platters, put them on the table, and was 
going out again when Ripley called to her and pointed out her 
place and her daughter's. “The two sat down but most unwill- 
ingly. 

Var I eat with you?” she asked Mrs. Ripley pleadingly 
after supper. Mrs. Ripley said she was afraid they would have 
to, to please Mr. Ripley, but that she would contrive a corner 
for them where they might be almost alone. 


One morning Gerrish brought to the Farm a wide-eyed little 
boy and his pretty sister. Their father, held in Boston on busi- 
ness, was to follow later. He was a well-to-do citizen of Al- 
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bany, where lived many descendants of the Dutch, and when 
they came to Boston most of them felt as if they were visiting 
an English colony. 

Mr. Sears did not feel that his children were getting the sort 
of education he wanted them to have. The public schools were 
regarded as charity schools; the private instructors were inade- 
quate. On a visit to New York where he himself had been 
attending the May Conventions — meetings of all sorts of re- 
ligious and humanitarian associations, such as anti-slavery groups, 
Grahamites, Friends — he had heard about Brook Farm and in- 
vestigated it, with the result that he was sending both his chil- 
dren to school there. 

The young Sears arrived with many extra mittens and muf- 
flers, loaded on them by their relatives. On the way down they 
had regaled themselves with the pies and cakes given them by 
these same relatives, who had little faith in the English as pro- 
viders. It had taken them two days to get to the Farm, start- 
ing from Albany on Van Alstyne’s ferry, a big scow steered by 
a huge red oar in the capable hands of Mydert Van Alstyne. 

The Dutch children were in no good mood when they got 
to the Farm, for the hotel food had been very disappointing after 
the crowded board of their own home. “But,” sighed their fa- 
ther, “English fare, children, make the best of it.” 

Jonas Gerrish had brought them out in his cart. Gerrish was 
an entire transportation system in himself. He brought the 
mail; he was the freight handler; he was a passenger bus. He 
could cover the distance from Boston in one hour and a half, but 
it usually took longer, for he was an accommodating man and 
would go out of his way to help his fares. 

The children artived in a driving snowstorm and were put 
in charge of Mrs. Rykman, who was house-mother of the Hive. 
She took them to her own room, homesick and tired. They 
were both eager to get to the table for supper, feeling that there 
would surely be good providing there. Supper was put before 
them — and it was milk and apple sauce and brown bread — 
the same hideous bread they had had at the hotel, which tasted 
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like a mixture of ashes, sawdust, and molasses to them. John 
and Althea ate a little of it, waiting politely for the chops or 
eggs to come. Suddenly every one got up with a clatter of 
benches. Supper was over, but a surprised little boy still sat 
there, waiting for something to eat. 

Althea went to the parlor and was already making friends 
with Abby Foord and Annie Page and the Barlow boys and Span- 
ish Ramon who watched her charming smile and flaxen hair in 
open admiration. Mrs. Rykman, to whom the homesick lad 
turned for comfort, promised him something lovely for break- 
fast — brewis, and she was sure he would like that. 

In the morning the promised delicacy was put before him — 
and brewis turned out to be brown bread boiled in milk! 

John’s father was delayed in Boston by a big snowstorm, so 
he waited impatiently to beg him to take him home again right 
away. The storm lasted for days. It was a bitter winter that 
year: fierce blasts, a cold that went right through clothes and 
flesh and blood and bones, so that all but the very hardiest 
stayed in the house. The ones who had to go forth were sent 
out in little groups to see if the cows and the oxen were all right 
and to take extra bedding to the Cottage and Pilgrim House. 
Every one was worn out with the cold, Grahamites and cannibals 
alike. Even classes were disrupted, a thing which rarely hap- 
pened. 

John was alternately offered milk and brown bread and brewis, 
of which he ate as little as possible to stave off hunger pangs, 
and then went to brooding in a corner over his wrongs, though 
no one knew just what ailed him, but thought he was home- 
sick. On the sixth day the storm broke, and they knew that 
Ripley, who had been in Boston, would soon return and bring 
Mr. Sears with him. Then John would waste no time in beg- 
ging to be taken straight home again where one had food for 
meals. 

Dana found him out in the barn, drearily looking at the cows. 
“Come along and help me make a slide,” he suggested, and the 
bored John went willingly enough. 
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They built a beautiful slide and tried it out with a new sort 
of sled called a toboggan, which Angus Cameron, a new pupil, 
had brought from Canada. As they sailed gaily down the 
slide, John felt gay for the first time since he left Albany, and 
felt very proud of his and Mr. Dana’s job. They plowed 
home through the snow companionably. And for dinner there 
was boiled beef and vegetables and an Indian pudding. 

When Mr. Sears arrived that evening, John had completely 
changed his mind about going home. He was no longer hun- 
gty either. He had met a boy who promised to go sliding with 
him in the morning and who said he would help him with his 
lessons. And he had fallen suddenly in love with Annie Page, 
a charming brunette, and was determined to work very hard so 
that he could be in her classes. For the first time too he took 
time to see how Althea was getting along, and found she was 
having a delightful time, already the pet of every one. Cheever 
had named her Dheelish, which he said was an Irish word mean- 
ing dear, and they all agreed it suited her. 

At the breakfast table next morning John sat eating brown 
bread ostentatiously so that his father could see how much he liked 
it. When that evening Channing, who had come with Mr. Sears, 
held a sort of religious meeting in the parlor and gave out as a 
text: “A new Commandment I give you — that you love one 
another,” John, child though he was, was held by it. It was a 
simple talk and he understood enough of it to make him feel 


he had been a pig to act as he had. 


Brook Farm was in all its phases a pleasant place for children 
as well as a profitable one. Any school might have been proud 
of the instruction given there. “There were excellent story tell- 
ers: Dana was fine at that art; he told them of the beginnings of 
things, of the evolution of boats, of pig-iron, and how it became 
steel, of pottery. Dwight could recite beautifully and give them 
modern versions of the Fall of Troy and the Golden Fleece. 
Spanish Manuel told stories of native life in Luzon, and Angus 
Cameron told fascinating tales of the French habitants of Gan 
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ada. Mrs. Ripley read aloud to them, and let them interrupt 
with comment and questions as much as they pleased. Ora 
Gannett took them for long walks in the Pine Woods. They 
had parties where fruit and gingerbread were the simple refresh- 
ments. Miss Russell taught them to dance. 

Most important of all, they were treated exactly alike — 
farmers’ children, cooks’, carpenters’, writers’ children. It gave 
them an excellent idea of democracy too, and it made them 
clamor for work to be assigned to them. They saw every one 
working, so they wanted to too. “Why can’t I wipe the cups?” 
Johnnie Ban complained to Mrs. Ripley. “Why can’t I sweep 
the stairs?” demanded Geordie Ban, his brother. 

The spirit of the Farm affected the children. They all heard 
the grown-ups talk of the condition of the world, and one youth, 
temporarily rusticating from his preparatory school, went home 
to speak overwhelmingly of the present evil state of things, much 
to his father’s annoyance. “I wish you would stop having 
these children arguing from first principles, all the time,” he 
complained to Ripley, when he was paying his final bill at the 
Farm. 

It was the pleasant dispositions all round them that affected 
the children too. One visitor said that it would be difficult to 
conceive until one actually saw it at work, how much could be 
added to a household’s enjoyment by mere sunniness of temper 
and gaiety with all things good and bad. 

It was this kindness to man and beast that was so good for 
the children. Nothing on the Farm was ever hunted, and no 
one could remember ever having seen a gun on the place. 
They trapped rabbits for food, but in a humane fashion, and 
they were sent to the kitchen and never to market. The gray 
squirrels were a nuisance, but with Thoreauan philosophy they 
planted an extra row of corn around the rest so the squirrels 
could have that. 

Birds and animals were studied at first hand but always with 
kindness. Many of the denizens of the place were very tame 
because of this treatment and that was true of the Farm animals 
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too. Even the bull, a magnificent pedigreed animal which was 
the gift of Mr. Francis Shaw, was so gentle for most of the year 
that they could harness him to a cart for farm work and the 
children rode on his back. The swallows that nested in the 
sand banks rarely took the trouble to fly away when a Brook 
Farmer went by. 

Once they did cut through the center of an ants’ nest, but 
that was in the interests of the biology class. Cheever drove 
his spade through the very center of the hill, and they studied 
closely the complicated structure of the galleries. There was 
considerable debate about this, the more scrupulous feeling that 
it should not have been done, the others arguing that the ants 
could soon build it all back again. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays were half holidays for every one 
and only the simplest tasks were performed. The pupils did 
as they pleased then, the younger boys usually playing police- 
men and robbers in the cave back of the Eyrie. Each child had 
a bit of money weekly, and with that Gerrish was usually com- 
missioned to buy a book or oranges or sticks of striped pepper- 
mint candy in Boston with the combined funds. 

John Sears did some work for his board, his father thinking 
it would be good for him. He was made assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the cow stable, Ripley himself. John expressed his 
willingness to take on the job. The two rose at five, went 
solemnly out to the stable together, fed and milked some twenty 
cows and cleaned the beds. By eight they had finished and went 
to the house for breakfast after a quick bath. By nine Ripley 
was in his office and John at his school work. In the evening 
they gave another two hours to the cows. 4 

“John,” said Ripley admiringly after two weeks of this, “you 
can milk like a streak.” And henceforth John received the 
maximum wage of ten cents an hour, which was fine for a 
twelve-year-old boy, for it meant he was earning his own board 
and lodging. 

It was fun, John thought. He loved coming in late with 
Mr. Ripley, for then they could eat at the waiters’ table, and 
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John, listening as they talked over his head of things he under- 
stood but dimly, did manage to get an idea here and there, until 
at last he leaned a weary head on his arm and fell asleep. 

He liked it when, now and then, he was shifted to work 
with Mr. Dana. Some thought him hard, but John never did. 
One day out in the orchard as they were budding peachlings, 
a stranger came up to them and with no word of greeting said 
solemnly, “I demand a hearing.” 

John was alarmed. But re not even looking up, said 
calmly, “Free speech here.” 

“I have a mission to save souls. Call the people together 
and I will warn them of eternal punishment and the terror of 
the wrath to come.” 

What terrible words, thought John, but Dana said only, “Our 
people don’t need to be called. They come together every 
evening.” 

“Can I address them?” 

“Of course you can,” said Dana reassuringly, “but the may 
not listen. But if you will preach a good sound decease 
blue blazes and brimstone sermon, you ll have an audience. I'd 
like to hear a real scorcher myself again.” 

But the stranger departed with Gerrish on the return trip to 
the city, his warning never uttered. Dana went home chuck- 
ling, John at his side, also amused though not knowing why he 
should not be alarmed instead. They met Warren Burton with 
Geordie and Johnnie Ban and some other youngsters who looked 
very hot and weary and scuttled ahead while Burton stopped to 
talk and walk to the Hive with Dana and John. 

“Wherever have you been?” asked Sarah Stearns as they came 
up. She was already wiping the hot faces of the children. 

“We've been on a walking trip and I was the scenery shower.” 

“Were they interested?” asked Dana. 

“Well, they looked, and looking is a discipline that will lead 
to pleasure. Some day I’m going to establish a scenery school 
and I shall be the professor of the charming science of the pic- 
turesque.” 
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John Cheever did not like brown bread any better than did 
John Sears, though both ate it manfully. One happy day John 
sent to Ireland for a hundredweight of Irish oatmeal, and when 
it came in tall tin cans and was tried out, it proved an instant hit 
with every one. Later on, they grew their own oats and ground 
them, but when they tried to sell the surplus to the farmers 
around them no one liked this odd food. 

The first Christmas the Sears spent at the Farm they made 
ready as usual for the festivities to which they were accustomed. 
But they found the Farmers apathetic. It was Cheever who ex- 
plained it to the surprised children. As a Catholic he under- 
stood how they felt about it, but by this time he understood the 
New England reaction too. 

“It’s like this, you see. In New England the Puritans were 
always bitter about anything that was like popery.” 

“But we aren’t papists and we love Christmas,” objected 
Althea. 

Cheever nodded. “I know, but ye see, the old beliefs they 
don’t bother with at all, the little ways of Christmas. The Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts enacted a special law against keeping 
the day as a feast and it meant fines or imprisonment if the 
popish festival was celebrated under their jurisdiction. So our 
people here are not really to blame. They have just got out of 
the habit, seeing their ancestors weren't allowed to think any 
more of the Babe’s birthday than of — say the Feast of the 
Tabernacles or Saint Jude’s day.” 

“In our church,” said Althea, “Dominie Bogardus told us 
the story every year and our stockings were filled with gifts and 
ee was a table of things for poor families. I don’t like this 

ind. 

Unfortunately that year their Christmas box from home, de- 
layed because of weather, did not reach them until the twenty- 
ninth. When the box came, they realized to their horror that 
they had let the day pass without noticing it. Every one was 
very sorry about their grief, but they could not really under- 
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stand it. Mrs. Rykman tried to console them with the ptomise 
of a New Year’s party, but that was only partial comfort. It 
was Miss Russell who finally soothed them by suggesting they 
have a Twelfth Night party, since that was really Christmas too. 
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Miss Amelia Russell was the sort of person who could be 
always trusted to have oil on hand when the surface of the waters 
became too troubled. She was a friend of Sophia Ripley, had 
come to the Farm to visit her and had been intrigued by the 
place, but not enough to stay. The poetic phase of the Farm, 
she told the civilizees back in the world, had been drowned in the 
water in which she washed innumerable dishes. But later she 
went back and this time stayed for years instead of days. 

She was startled, when she came with trunk and bag, at the 
indifferent way she was received. A Trappist reception, she 
said to herself. People merely passed her by, a dignified lady 
of forty, who was used to politeness. Some did not look at her 
at all, but went about their occupations. Then Dana, whom 
she had known in the world, came along and took her to the 
Cottage. The fire in the grate warmed her and by the time 
she went to tea the shouts and laughter of the young people 
quite restored her. In a few weeks she found herself doing the 
same thing with newcomers. The Farmers were not inquisitive, 
that was all. 

Miss Russell became in a short time a famous clear starcher 
and an expert at ironing the laces and muslins, which however 
was not a long task, since no one was allowed more than two 
pieces a week. But there was plenty of other ironing, and Miss 
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Muslin, as she was nicknamed, and Mrs. Ripley too sometimes 
stood for ten hours a day at the work, leaving it only for meals. 

On the day she arrived Miss Russell had been especially sur- 
prised to find that her friend Sophia Ripley, who had been most 
instrumental in her joining the community, was not on hand 
to greet her. She was surprised, until she found out why. 
Manuel, one of the boys from Manila, had contracted what was 
thought to be leprosy. Since no nurse was on hand, Mrs. Rip- 
ley was caring for him, cleaning and binding up the leprous 
spots, to the horror of many of the rest. She met Miss Russell 
on the afternoon of her arrival, as the latter was leaving her room, 
and she was white faced and on the verge of sickness. But Miss 
Russell knew how her friend hated displays of sympathy, so she 
merely smiled and went on. 

To every one’s relief, the disease was later diagnosed as ele- 
phantiasis, and Dr. Codman, who arrived to make arrangements 
about coming to the Farm with his family, said it had been 
halted mainly by the nurse’s fine efforts, by her applying to the 
job her favorite motto: Nothing is impossible. 

Mrs. Ripley never had the smiling patience of her husband. 
She was bright and cheerful, but wont to grow impatient with 
small difficulties, with little insults to those she loved. One 
evening during a debate in the parlor on: Is labor in itself ideal? , 
she stoutly took the opposite view. “I can see nothing aesthetic 
in scrubbing or washing.” 

“But how can we decide that when we have inherited the idea 
that labor is a curse?” asked Dana. 

“There is something in that,” conceded Mts. Ripley. “But I 
could never find anything ideal in scraping pans. And who 
would think of proposing to a girl while she was at a sink wash- 


ing greasy dishes?” 


Sarah Stearns and Georgianna and Annie Salisbury, coming 
home from a visit to Mrs. Samuel Ripley, who at her advanced age 
was still preparing young men for Harvard, were talking of her 
with great admiration. 

rigs: 


“T wish we had such a mother at the Farm,” said Annie, for 
the moment forgetting they had Sarah’s aunt. 

“We have Aunt Sophie,” said the loyal Sarah instantly. 

“T know what Annie means,” said Georgianna thoughtfully. 
“Mrs. Ripley is sisterly rather.than motherly. I myself think 
Miss Fuller would be wonderful with her comprehending ten- 
derness.” But this remark found no favor with the other two 
either. 

“T think your aunt is a mother to the little ones, Sarah,” said 
Annie. “That was what I really meant. But she is very 
grown-up with us girls.” 

Georgianna was remembering an earlier incident, when she 
and Mrs. Ripley were together stitching the ticking for a straw 
bed. Georgianna, busy with her thoughts, suddenly spoke 
them aloud. “There seems to be a great affinity between some 
of the young people here,” she said dreamily, but she was pulled 
from her dreaming by Mrs. Ripley’s sudden tug at the ticking. 

“T am so sick and tired of that word affinity,” she said impa- 
tiently. “You young women seem to think of nothing else.” 

Later when she had told the story in the kitchen, her feelings 
still ruffled, Annie had smiled a bit maliciously. “Ah, so she 
is pressing you in her herbarium now. We thought it was 
almost your turn.” 

“Of course,” Annie was saying pacifically now, “she works 
so hard at the teaching and the rest, she must get very weary.” 

“Ten hours in the laundry sometimes,” said Sarah. 

“Maybe,” Annie hesitated, then went on, “maybe an expert 
could do it in six hours or less.” 

Sarah’s usually quiet eyes were flashing. 

“Oh, please don’t misunderstand me,” cried Annie. “I meant 
it would save her some toil if we could afford to have it done.” 

Sarah, mollified, smiled a little. “You may be right — but 
don’t tell Aunt Sophie.” 

“T hear Miss Fuller said the other day,” went on Annie diplo- 


matically, “that your aunt is one of the most brilliant women in 
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the New England States, and I think if she says so it must be 
true. 

Sarah giggled. “Her learning certainly has versatility. She 
is just now teaching two Ibernian sisters to read and write and is 
starting a course in Sanscrit.” 

But it was a fact that Mrs. Ripley, although she mothered so 
well the younger children, and despite the respect in which she 
was held by the older members, did not always get along with 
the young men and women at the Farm. In the school room 
she was the supreme spirit and she could fill her pupils with a 
joyous confidence in their ability to tread the paths so well 
mapped out by her. There her patience and ingenuity were 
unfailing. It was only with the social side of the later teens 
that she had little patience. 

Sometimes she talked to George about these irritations. He 
had a certain sympathy for her point of view. He sometimes 
felt that his young people swallowed their Emerson too enthu- 
siastically, and that they got an occasional mental indigestion 
from him. 

“T’'m tired of their extravagant words, George,” she told him. 
“Marie Dilke is coming to spend a few days with me and it will 
be a great relief, for she doesn’t understand the meaning of the 
word ‘idea,’ and has perfectly conventional manners too.” 

Ripley had to admit that his young people were not always 
free of nonsense, but it was not their manners he minded so 
much as their thinking — their confused method of expressing 
themselves. It was Emerson, he told Sophia, he thought most 
to blame for that. “I don’t like the blind admiration with 
which they worship him. Like him they often express them- 
selves confusedly.” 

But he felt that the Farm afforded them the kind of educa- 
tion for both sexes so guarded and balanced by a host of influences 
that he apprehended no really ill results in the finished product 
they would turn out there. 

During the second year they got a washerwoman, a paid 
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worker, mainly for Mrs. Ripley’s sake, though she claimed vehe- 
mently that none was needed. One trouble was that the facili- 
ties-in the laundry were of the most primitive. Even a wringer 
was lacking; they had only a pounding barrel in which soiled 
clothes were placed and pounded by hand. It was obvious that 
Mrs. Ripley was wearing out her strength in laundry and muslin 
room and kitchen, besides keeping her classes well. She had 
missed only two classes in as many years. But indignant Cam- 
bridge relatives had worn themselves out in protesting and now 
merely snorted when she apologized for not repaying their visits. 
“Weare like a hive,” she told them placatingly, “and any one who 
is available does any needed service.” 

But she still did more than most and did it smilingly and 
gaily. Forenoons they often ironed and each woman ironed 
for as many hours as she thought right. Mrs. Ripley’s slender 
graceful body was bent over the board for hours — too many, 
Dr. Codman decreed. So she did lighter work for a while, but 
protestingly. “J am not really tired at all,” she expostulated. 
“T never knew the occupations of life to be so little fatiguing as 
they are here. And besides I don’t think that bodily labor 
fatigues as much when the mind is active and elevated by noble 
standards.” 

Said an admiring visitor, “She has classes in elegant literature 
and runs a fourteen room house as well as caring for other duties.” 
What she really wanted to do was what she knew George was 
trying to do: rouse a spirit otf self-sacrifice in others to do the 
menial and difficult tasks instead of the easy ones. She watched 
him daily going out to the milking, to the stable cleaning, most 
unpleasant of farm tasks, and. she took on herself the feminine 
equivalent of his tasks, and scrubbed and cleaned and made the 
best job she could out of whatever she undertook. Seeing him, 
the scholar, taking on himself such distasteful tasks, how could 
she fail to take her share? The one difference was that he did 
: because he loved the world and she did it because she loved 

im. 
On Mts. Ripley had fallen most of the organizing of the 
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work for the women from the beginning, but she had many ex- 
cellent assistants, those who lived there and some who came to 
visit helped too. When Mary Bullard came from Boston she 
not only helped with the work, but sang for them evenings, and 
Dwight declared that a mouth dropping pearls and diamonds 
was no longer a fable since he had heard Mary sing. 

Pretty Lizzie Curzon of Newburyport, who could find a place 
for an unexpected guest when no one else could, was declared by 
George Curtis, her fervent admirer, as one of the Farm’s prettiest 
flowers, and a much prized helper. She would trudge to one 
of the houses, unearth a spare cot, see it set in place, cover it 
with sheets and a blanket, all at a moment’s notice, and she was 
always unruffled and serene. Mrs. Ripley, when some of the 
more excitable of her helpers wore down even her fine sweetness, 
could turn with relief always to Lizzie the smiling, the depend- 


able. 


Sixteen-year-old Ora Gannett, daughter of Dr. Gannett of 
Boston, was a pupil worker who had been sent to the Farm be- 
cause her mother had attended some of the earlier Symposia and 
felt there would be excellent people at Brook Farm to train her 
daughter. She had known Mrs. Ripley before her marriage, 
when she taught at Cambridge, and her beautiful manners and 
control of situations she felt would be an excellent thing for Ora 
to watch and profit by. Ora’s tuition was paid but she was to 
work four hours a day for her board. 

She never forgot the first day her father had driven her over 
in the family chaise. The first person she saw, sitting on a com- 
fortable sofa under the stairs at the Hive, was a young man 
with intense dark eyes under a mass of dark hair. It was the 
young writer, Nathaniel Hawthorne, her father told her. Next 
she met the Reverend Warren Burton, her father’s friend, and 
Sarah Stearns whom she knew, and Mrs. Pratt, who was very 
motherly and kind to the homesick girl. 

She settled quickly into the house routine. Among the older 
people her favorites were Mr. Ripley and the one she had seen 
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first of all: Mr. Hawthorne. The young people warned her 
that he was shy and must always be left alone, but Ora was a mis- 
chievous person and managed to pull him out of his reveries 
occasionally. She used to watch him as he sat there in the 
hall, for hours at a time, a book in his hand, but Ora’s sharp eyes 
soon saw that he seldom turned a page. She decided he was 
probably listening to talk about him so that he might put it into 
a book some day. “It is like a, sentence in Burns,” she told the 
highly amused Mrs. Ripley. “*A chiel’s amang ye takin’ 
notes. 

Once she actually went up to him and asked him if he would 
hear her recite verses she was to learn for Mr. Dana’s class. And 
after that he heard her each week recite her lesson. She and 
Ellen Slade were going up the stairs one day when Ora said 
suddenly, “Let’s throw sofa pillows at Mr. Hawthorne.” Each 
threw one and he, who had seemed utterly unaware of their 
presence, threw them back, so accurately that one hit Ellen in 
the chest, and the other hit Ora in the stomach. Back and forth 
went the pillows, with no word spoken. Hawthorne’s dark eyes 
were alight with amusement, and only when Dwight came in 
unexpectedly and had his glasses knocked off, did the game 
stop. 
“Aren't Mr. Hawthorne’s eyes handsome?” whispered Ora. 
“They look as if a flame were kindled behind them.” 

Once Ora had seen him out walking, hands behind his back, 
head bent as if in deep thought. Back of him the Bancroft 
children wete walking with pleased smiles on their faces. Every 
now and then one of them would stoop, pick up something, and 
again follow. Ora went close enough to see what was going 
on: Hawthorne, hardly moving a muscle in so doing, was drop- 
ping pennies every few feet. 

Ora loved the Farm and everything about it. It was fun to 
do the tea dishes with Sarah and Georgianna, for the young men 
always helped, so that every one could hurry and be ready for 


the evening’s entertainment or class — for Mr. Ripley’s phi- 
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losophy class where “free will” was debated almost nightly, or 
to hear Dwight play or Bradford read Moliére and Racine, or to 
hear the Curtis boys sing and play. 

One of the first lieutenants of work among the younger 
women was Georgianna Bruce. An English girl of good fam- 
ily, she had left an unhappy home in England to earn her living 
in America. She worked eight hours a day for her room and 
board and with her came her young brother as pupil worker. 
She ironed, washed dishes, prepared vegetables, and taught litera- 
ture and geography to the younger pupils. She had been for 
a time a governess in Dr. Gannett’s home, and it had made her 
bitter to be classed as a domestic in this country, though Dr. 
Gannett did his best to make people realize that she was a gentle- 
woman. She was a nurse, therefore a domestic, said Boston. 
Brook Farm, then, was a complete revelation for her of another 
way of thinking. 

She had never forgotten her first evening at the Farm — the 
bright faces at the table, so many of them young faces, and “no 
one looking sordid or materialistic.” Grown people, young 
people, children, all together. “Much more wonderful than 
Arthur’s Round Table,” Georgianna had breathed happily, as 
she sat down, a part of something at last. 

But she was a thoughtful girl, and she noticed even that first 
evening a fact that escaped the notice of most people: the older 
people all looked very tired. As time went on, she noticed that 
they always looked a little too tired, for there was always too 
much work and too few people to do it. But she had caught 
too the more important thing — the spirit that made them dis- 
count all the weariness, the hope that there would soon be less 
work for each one —just as soon as the rich had their eyes 
opened to the value of Association. 

She had been there a week and was coming down the stairs 
of the Hive when she saw Mr. Ripley in the hall absorbed in a 
book. Suddenly she was overcome by her own joy at being 


one of them, and called out, “Mr. Ripley.” 
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He looked up with a faraway look. 

“Oh, Mr. Ripley, I am perfectly happy here, perfectly 
happy.” 
Oh indeed,” he said absently, and returned to his book. 
Georgianna had been sent to stay at the Nest where dwelt 
Miss Ripley. That lady’s appearance surprised her, for the 
other Farmers looked as if they belonged in an experiment like 
this, but not this tall angular large-featured woman of well over 
forty, a very formal person and the last on earth one would ex- 
pect to find in such a place or who would invest her savings in it. 
But later Georgianna was to learn that she had done it for one rea- 
son: she loved her brother and trusted him. 

Georgianna found herself greatly irritated by one who had 
irritated even Mr. Ripley from the very beginning: Lloyd Fuller, 
brother to Margaret. He had a pleasant habit of keeping a 
diary, for one thing, jotting down therein what he thought of 
those who did not meet with his approval — a difficult thing to 
do — and leaving the page where it could easily be found by the 
one disapproved of or at least some one who would tell him 
about it. 

Lloyd was fifteen, “but he will never learn savoir-faire” la- 
mented Sarah over the tea cup washing. “See this page he left 
for me to find,” she added grimly. “I baked the apples.” And 
Georgianna read: “Rose at six, dressed, said my prayers. Fed the 
chickens. The sweet apples were not well baked this morning. 
I hate Mr. Dana. He finds fault with my lessons. He is no 
gentleman.” 

One thing at Brook Farm troubled Georgianna. With an 
English distrust she hated popery and those who were affected 
by it. Yet here she found people affected whom she had to like 
anyway. Hecker was one; he had troubled her from the first 
and from the first she had liked him. When Ora, back from 
a visit to her own home, had come out of the kitchen to ask 
Georgianna who was the high-minded looking youth out there 
in the baker's cap, so solemn about everything, Georgianna had 
flushed. “Did you notice that air too? That is Isaac Hecker, 
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and he is, so they say, going to become a Catholic. It seems 
such a waste to me — he is so brilliant.” 

“But how will Mr. Ripley like that — one of our number be- 
coming a papist? Of course I know we have all kinds of think- 
ers here but it seems very different when they decide to really 
belong to something like that.” 

Georgianna shrugged. “Talk to Mrs. Ripley or Sarah about 
it. I do believe they are both infected with Roman fever. But 
not I, that | promise you.” 

Brownson annoyed Georgianna too. The intellectual Catho- 
lic mannerisms of Newcomb drove her wild. But when she saw 
that Sarah Stearns and the intellectual Mrs. Ripley were being 
drawn into it, that was too much. They were all studying 
church history now, of all sorts, but all Georgianna saw was the 
Scarlet Woman calling for new recruits. 

John Cheever she did not mind at all: he was Irish and so of 
course he had a right to be a Catholic if he wished — indeed it 
was suitable. But these others — that disturbed her. 

To Margaret Fuller she confided her fears one day as that 
lady sat up in bed, nursing a cold and drinking coffee made by 
Georgianna’s own devoted hands. When Miss Fuller was, ex- 
pected, Georgianna would give up her own small room to her 
and stay with one of the other girls, sleeping on a cot. She 
would burn scented pastilles so that the room might have a pleas- 
ant aroma. She would commandeer the only decorated China 
cup and saucer owned by Brook Farm and brew a pot of coffee 
for her idol and take it to her herself. 

Amelia Russell was open in her disgust at these practices. 
“And here she is again,” she would say sweetly, making sure 
that Georgianna was within hearing distance, “giving us one of 
her wonderful Conversations. It seems to me they are always 
limited to one person — herself. And sometimes I do wish 
her English were clearer. I have to strain to understand the 
words.” 

But Georgianna paid no attention. “My great feeling of 
reverence,” she noted in her diary, “for a person so remarkable 
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and so in need of rest and leisure makes me keep a very careful 
distance.” She admired the unusual things Miss Fuller did, such 
as bringing with her always and putting on the dresser a Del 
Sarto Madonna and a Silenus holding the infant Pan. 

“Miss Fuller, I believe you: have no faults,” she told her one 
day. 

Catered child, but I do feel there is plenty of room in the 
universe for my faults, and as if I can’t spend time thinking about 
them when there are so many things that interest me more.” 

“What do you think of this Catholic nonsense?” she asked on 
this occasion, as she watched Miss Fuller enjoying her coffee. 
“We are beginning to see wooden crosses around and pictures of 
saints and I suspect that rosaries are rattling under aprons. How 
do you like this place anyway?” she asked abruptly. 

Miss Fuller considered. “Well, of course to be a judge one 
should be an active and at the same time unimpassioned asso- 
ciate. But I do think the individual is certainly a gainer for 
coming here. And they have greatly improved since two years 
ago. They no longer insist on grotesque freaks of liberty — 
they really prefer now to enjoy the liberty of law.” She closed 
her eyes in pain and as a royal signal of dismissal, evidently leav- 
ing the papist question for another time. 

Georgianna tiptoed away with the empty cup. “Miss Fuller 
is so wonderful,” she sighed to Mrs. Ripley, pushing irons in 
the laundry. “I think psychology is to her an open book and 
she can interpret a petson’s life so they are soothed and strength- 
ened. I save her some fatigue by taking her coffee. Her poor 
head aches so.” 

Mts. Ripley’s smile was a trifle forced, as she pushed the iron 
along the steaming table cloth, but Georgianna, entranced b 
thoughts of her goddess, did not notice. “I think Miss Fuller 
should never be allowed to cook or eat simple stuff. She should 
have only rich and spicy dishes.” 

By evening the headache was gone, and Margaret joined the 
rest in the dining-room. There was to be music by Dwight that 
evening, and that meant Beethoven for whom Margaret's devo- 
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tion was so great that after a concert of his music she was wont to 
write him long impassioned letters. “When I read his life,” she 
said to Dwight over the brown bread and milk, with coffee for 
her, “I say I will never repine. When [ hear his music | say I 
will triumph. The one right thing for me in the city of the 
Puritans is Beethoven’s Symphony. I wrote him a long letter 
about it after the concert last week.” 

Miss Fuller had often come to the Farm to lecture and she 
was still producing mixed feelings among the Associationists. 
She was very different, in one respect at least, from Emerson: she 
loved disciples. But she preferred them in well arranged rows 
as at her Conversations in Boston. She did not really like the 
way they sat all over the floor and the stairs when she talked. 
Nor did she like that casual ignoring of visitors which was one 
of the Farm’s traits. She was used to attention and, though she 
took little pride in her physical appearance, she felt that mentally 
she who had met so many of the people worth knowing in 
America, had found as yet no intellect comparable to her own. 

Emerson did not contradict that either: he said her conversa- 
tion was the most interesting in the United States. But when 
Hawthorne heard it he said she was amazing, for she took credit 
to herself for having been her own redeemer, if not perhaps her 
creator too. 

Margaret thought it quite natural that she should be thought 
a good speaker. “When my sex achieves its rights, there will 
be ten thousand eloquent women to one eloquent man,” she de- 
clared. “Not by writing will she change the world, but by her 
voice shaking her heart. If I live another year, I shall lift my 
voice in behalf of woman’s higher liberty.” 

“But will that bring them happiness?” asked Dana. “I 
rather doubt it.” 

Margaret faced him. “But did you ever see a happy grown 
woman? How can she be happy the moment she discovers 
that fate has assigned her one single evening out of which she 
must contrive to make the substance of her whole life?” 

But Miss Fuller felt the Farm was fairer to women than any 
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other group she had ever known. And she found that the 
Farmers had one very good quality: they listened. They lis- 
tened to her views on Education and on all the other topics she 
had so carefully worked up, most of them containing a goodly 
bit of criticism of existing conditions. Emerson said he did get 
tired sometimes of always having her be superior and of having 
to murmur continually, “Margaret, be merciful to me a sinner,” 
but he listened just the same. 

The older people preferred her, the younger not so much, save 
for the devoted Georgianna, and perhaps her most adoring fol- 
lower of any age, Charles Sumner's young brother Horace, who 
was a bit of an invalid and a great admirer of genius. At the 
Farm he was her faithful squire, fetched and carried for her, and 
they read aloud together for hours: Dante, Homer, Montaigne. 
At this time of her life — she was over thirty — Margaret's 
hard edges were beginning to wear off. The brain which her 
father had so overstimulated when she was a child was function- 
ing more normally. Even the fact that she had been a prodigy 
was being forgotten in the fact that she was a woman. Her 
terrible superiority was disappearing and any good psychologist 
could have seen that under her hauteur and sarcasm was a suffer- 
ing humility. 

She had listened to Transcendental talk for so long that 
she never really thought the talk would ever find a home. “I 
fancy,” she had said to Ripley over the Dial proofs, “we ought 
to be satisfied with the splendid arguments it has caused.” And 
now at Brook Farm it was a reality and she had a wonderful 
place to come to rest, to wander alone in the Pine Woods or 
sit on a warm slope planning Conversations for the faithful in 
Boston, or looking out at the “fledglings,” as she called all the 
Farmers, from stately Mr. Ripley to the adoring Horace. 

She had come on this occasion from a visit with wealthy 
friends, and she was glad to be in this simpler atmosphere. 
“My annoyances seem lighter after I visit one of these fine 
houses. I am not intolerant of the rich at all, but I am safer, I 
think, for not sleeping on roses.” She looked around her at the 
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spring loveliness. “Oh, I hate not to be beautiful when all 
around me is so. But then I made up my mind when very 
young to be bright and ugly — and I still am.” 

Rather apprehensively she added, “I hope Channing isn’t here 
or won't be. I went to hear a talk by him yesterday with a 
friend and we were both worn out with the demands his ser- 
mon made on us. She said as soon as she reached home, she 
was going to read what Jesus said about ‘ye are of more value 
than many sparrows’ because that did not seem such exaggerated 
praise. 

But Channing was not there, and Theodore Parker, who ad- 
mired her mind and soothed her, was. “Why don’t you stay 
here as a member?” he asked her after tea. 

She shook her head. “No, you see I don’t believe in so- 
ciety. Every one must struggle with these enormous ills, of 
course — every age. I prefer to do it alone.” 

“You do look a bit thin and not well,” he said. 

“It was a headache which is cured now. And then while I 
was supposedly resting, I had to listen to several women who 
came in to ask my advice. There were five,” she said with a 
wan pride, “and if I wrote down the things they confided to me, 
it would make a canto — on one subject, in five acts.” 

“We shall talk,” she announced when the parlor was full, “on 
Impulse. I chose the subject because I think you here are apt 
to advocate spontaneousness at the expense of reflection, per- 
haps. I am going to advocate, therefore, the claims of the 
intellect, since I see you people rather disposed to postpone 
them.” 

She was gratified to see that she had a really attentive audi- 
ence; she had Horace’s adoring gaze fixed on her and the loving 
look of Georgianna, fearful lest she overdo, and Burrill Curtis, 
sitting on the floor close to her, his long golden curls gleaming 
in the lamplight, absorbed in her talk and sometimes nodding 
agreement. 

Later the talk turned to religion and the failure of the 
churches, a favorite topic with them all. 
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“Dying,” said Newcomb with relish, “really dead — all that 
is, of course, except the Church of Rome.” 

“And that is only a dead Catholicism that infects us as all 
dead forms do, however beautifully they died or how noble they 
were when alive,” said Miss. Russell. 

“Tt will perhaps be a more beautiful memory than the rest,” 
said Parker gently. “It is more storied and has left more artistic 
mementoes. 

“I don’t really agree with any of you,” said Margaret. 
“When the Spirit has opened new depths and found something 
to express there will be a church. The very people who say 
there is none needed will make one at once. But a church that 
is merely a lecture room, as it is at present, that will go. Man 
wants a place to worship. You can’t talk about grace and con- 
version to people in a technical way. That makes them slaves 
to a sect and not organs of the Spirit. If they could only preach 
the Holy Ghost as zealously as they preach man, we might get 
somewhere more quickly.” 

Newcomb sighed dramatically. “I give you Rome — the 
answer. 

“Then you of all people don’t believe in preaching?” asked 
Parker, ignoring Newcomb. 

“Oh, of course so many people cannot merely worship. But 
they can be taught to. I wish some one would come and purge 
them all with fire — how these masses would be clarified then.” 

“T cannot stomach the miracles,” said Georgianna importantly, 
with a glance at Newcomb. 

But it was Margaret who answered. “Why not?” she de- 
manded, to her admirer’s discomfiture. “Mr. Emerson says that 
nature makes almost as much demand on our faith as miracles 
do. Why should not a spirit so consecrated and so intent de- 
velop new laws or make matter plastic? I can imagine Christ 
walking the waves with no violence to my habits of thought. 
He could not remain in the tomb either — death is impossible 
to such a being. He remained on earth of course, and all who 
have met Him since have’felt their hearts burn within them. I 
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say frankly I believe in Christ because I cannot do without 
Him.” 

Isaac had come in during the latter part of this talk. “Are 
you becoming a Catholic?” he asked of Margaret in astonish- 
ment, but Margaret only shook her head. 


“I’m going away,” Isaac confided to George Curtis. 

“Where?” 

“Somewhere where I can learn religion. And perhaps later 
become a clergyman — even a priest.” 

George looked aghast. “But, Isaac —” 

“My mind is fully made up,” and George looking at him saw 
how definite his intentions were. “His whole air was good- 
ness,” he told Burrill afterwards, “and he looked dignified and 
happy.” 

“But have you told her?” 

A shadow crossed Isaac’s face. “Not yet,” he said miserably, 
“yet I know she will understand. And you, George,” he added 
shyly, “perhaps you would read this to please me anyway?” and 
George found himself holding a shabby copy of the life of Saint 
Alphonsus of Liguori, of whom he had never even heard. 

“You're just following Brownson again,” said Dana when he 
heard about it. “But watch out — he may be out almost be- 
fore he is in. Tell me, though, why do you like the tenets of 
that church?” 

“T can’t exactly say. I am not sure I like some of them, but 
it does seem to answer my wants. I really don’t want to be a 
Catholic at all, but there is a unison with Heaven and with the 
present about it — a solidarity that fills my soul.” 

“Better go slow and think it over carefully,’ 
Dana. 

Isaac looked unhappy. “Maybe I’m wrong. Maybe I 
ought to be satisfied where I am, just living and growing. I 
don’t want infallibility or reason by itself, but I do think that I 
want them both combined in life. When I am sure of that 
combination in any church I shall be a member.” 
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“Try to study more of the Greek philosophers first,” suggested 
Dana. 

Isaac laughed. “Plato on love, Zeno on self-strength, and 
Epicurus on esthetics. Well —Ill let Epicurus go first if I 
must — then the others.” 

Ripley heard the news with'some distress. “I’m afraid, Isaac, 
you won't like it in the huge disorders of the world. And can 
we here do without you? I wish you would stay here to work 
with us for our divine ideal, to bear loneliness and tears for the 
sake of building a kingdom of God with our own hands. All 
our speculations and dreaming here must be only to advance the 
manifestation of the Son of God. What good will a large group 
or a small one be as long as this fact is not known? And you 
might as well work it out here with us.” 

“Td like to stay, sir. I love it here. But I think I must get 
away from you all for a while and think without hearing argu- 
ments. 

“But back to that dreadful civilization — I am afraid my own 
faith is not strong enough to return to that society.” Then 
Ripley went on unhappily, “I hope we won't have to do it. But 
I’m telling you confidentially that we are in rather bad straits 
here. We have property amounting to thirty thousand dollars, 
but the want of =wo or three thousand may fetter and even kill 
us. It seems there must be five men in New York who would 
venture two hundred each in the cause of social reform. We 
are willing to travel the wilderness for forty years, and we ask 
no grapes of Eshcol for ourselves — nor do we lay claim to an 
abode in the Promised Land — but what can we do? We have 
no quail or manna and our raiment is very old and our shoes are 
breaking from our feet. I should not be saying this to you, 
Isaac, when I know you have your own burdens, but I know 
how much you love and sympathize with us.” 

“T do, sir, and I wish I could stay with you — but I must go.” 

“Then, my dear boy, of course you must, and I wish you 
with all my heart — go with God.” 
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Only a month before Brownson had come heavily up the steps 
of the Eyrie and said, “Ripley, I think I shall study the Catholic 
faith seriously.” 

Ripley, who had seen him through qualms incident to be- 
coming a member of many sects, could but hope that this time 
the troubled spirit would find its real home. He had known 
Brownson as a Presbyterian influenced by William Godwin; he 
had heard him preaching Universalism; he had seen him join 
and seen him leave the Workingman’s Party and become a Uni- 
tarian and leave that. And to all who had called him incon- 
sistent he had calmly replied that it was all consistent progress. 

“Well,” said the outspoken Georgianna, busy in the library 
when Brownson came in with his positive announcement, “you'll 
never convert me — not any of you. I could never shut my 
eyes to the behavior of the Church when she had full control over 
Europe.” 

“You speak from ignorance,” said Brownson calmly. “The 
Catholic church favors humanity, where the Protestant favors 
monarchy or aristocracy. It has always been the friend of the 
humble and friendless.” 

Even the gentle Mrs. Ripley, however, had complained of 
late that she had grown weary of listening to Brownson. “He 
is so loud with his faiths,” she said to George. 

“You see he is afraid that because he has changed so often on 
religious ideas, people will discount his Roman enthusiasm too.” 

She shook her head. “It seems to me he would be walking 
backwards into the Church.” 

“And it seems to me it is rather hard on all of us,” said Dana 

imly. 
Yee I do sympathize with him,” said Mrs. Ripley thought- 
fully. 

ce looked at her sharply, and when they were alone, he 
asked her, “Sophie, you aren’t letting Brownson and Isaac pull 

ou their way, ate you?” 


“Oh, they haven’t tried to do any pulling.” Then she looked 
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at him as if she were puzzled. “No, George, I don’t think what 
they have done interests me at all. Iam sure it doesn’t.” 


Ripley had another problem to discuss with Brownson one 
evening. Young Orestes had been restless for some time. The 
big, careless boy had a passionate desire to go to sea, and had 
talked of nothing else. He would run away to sea if he could 
go no other way, he declared. It was suggested to his father 
that in the opinion of all his teachers the lad should be allowed 
to go. 

There were some weeks of family demurring, but a month 
later Orestes the Younger had his heart’s desire, sailing away 
happily in a merchant ship with a new compass and a copy of 
Bowditch’s Navigation, and with Dana darkly hoping they 
could get more work out of him on sea than he had ever been 
able to get on land. 

On the day he left Isaac went too. He had been working 
on the problem of his future for a long time, but he talked much 
less about it than Brownson did. He had gone to many classes 
at the Farm in the hope of finding some answer to his questions. 
He had listened to Parker preach and talked with Emerson, and 
had no doubt been influenced — if only to wait — by the chang- 
ing faiths of Brownson. And the Easter just past he had gone 
to the little Catholic church at West Roxbury, and at dinner had 
said very seriously to his table, “I think it must be very inspit- 
ing for the priest when he is preaching to see all round him the 
Saviour pictured and the goodly company of the martyrs and 
saints. I liked it very much myself.” 

So Earnest the Seeker, as they called him at the Farm after 
the hero of Channing’s story in the Dial, went his way to his 
future, although he was still to go through much study and 
tribulation before he finally made up his mind. 
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At Brook Farm the kindergarten — in that day the very 
word was not known in the United States — was something new 
in the educational line. Some of the members had wanted it 
run along the methods of the more advanced schools, but the 
Alcott idea had largely been allowed to prevail. The smallest 
children worked for a brief time each day and played the rest 
of it. The really remarkable thing was how, under such a sys- 
tem, they got very little in the way of their elders. They were 
partly under the able guidance of Abby Morton, who arranged 
games, told stories, and sang songs, and who gave lessons as well 
as games and dances to aid their health. 

In the smallest child as well as in the oldest one there were in- 
culcated two cardinal principles: the habit of being on time and 
the habit of paying attention. ‘The pupils had to concentrate 
on the one thing before them until it became fixed in their 
minds. From nine years on this regular drilling process was 
the preferred one. 

Under all the graceful exterior of the Farm teaching ran real 
method. The lines were not only the current ones of beauty 
but the difficult ones of practical mathematics. The line of 
duty could be as beautiful as the line of beauty, they were taught. 
Boys preparing for Harvard or Williams were so well taught that 
they always passed their entrance examinations with high marks. 
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Class rooms were mostly situated in the Cottage or Pilgrim 
House or in Ripley’s library at the Eyrie. Five minutes was 
allowed for going from class to class, and to be on time was an 
absolute rule. Everywhere punctuality was demanded. Much 
of the work in pleasant weather was out of doors, under the big 
elm, on the grassy slopes and knolls, where botany, geology, 
natural history and natural philosophy were studied. Geology 
lessons took place on the roads, the instructor armed with his 
little hammer. Birds and animals were easy to study at close 
range because kindness had made them so tame. 

The children were not a boisterous lot. There was much 
merriment and laughter but little of uncontrolled spirits. The 
disciplinary measures consisted mostly in rousing a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and an attempt to communicate to the pu- 
pils a passion for intellect and work. 

Perhaps one reason the children never seemed in the way was 
because every one studied and worked, and so the children, in a 
spirit of imitation, did it too. They were treated as friends and 
companions by the men and women who taught them, and one 
interesting thing to be noted at the Farm was the courtesy with 
which the older ones treated the younger. Boys were them- 
selves treated courteously, and consequently there were very few 
fights among them. 

Far from such treatment making the children indifferent, it 
brought out a great deal of interest and enthusiasm, and even 
though there was not much system, the teachers were of so high 
a quality and had such devotion to their ideal, that it was easy 
to enlist the sympathy of the young people in study and work 
alike. The classes and days were full of affection and sunshine. 
The pupils found there a love of mankind and kindliness toward 
all, and they learned that unity of man with God was a fact and 
not a dream. 

They even copied their elders in the writing of notes, this cus- 
tom being one of the minor industries of the Farm. The bits of 
paper flew from house to house, from room to room. At the ta- 
ble at every meal most of the places had a folded slip by the plates. 
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The dispositions of the teachers were as varied as the subjects 
taught by them. Mr. Ripley was a sunny person and an inter- 
esting teacher, whose wit gave spice to dry text-books. One day 
he brought to his philosophy class one of the Caudle Curtain Lec- 
tures, then just published, and read it aloud to the class, chuckling 
all through the reading. 

Dana was a strict disciplinarian. One could hear a pin drop in 
his classes, though he would have been annoyed at the thought 
of any one dropping even a pin. _ His students were in great awe 
of him, young as he was, for they said he could speak ten lan- 
guages. . 

Mts. Ripley taught joyously, gaily, but with method. Her 
French had been learned abroad, and when she finished with a 
pupil that pupil could speak a really good French. 

Dwight had his own ways of teaching music, but they were 
successful. When Austin Sumner came to stay at the Farm, he 
wished especially to study music, and he waited eagerly for his 
first lesson with his instructor. He was there as a part time 
worker, and he had been annoyed when, within a few short hours 
of his arrival, he had been put to ironing towels, there being a 
shortage of labor in the laundry and also a shortage of towels in 
the linen room. He began to fear he might have to go back to 
more towels when Dwight was not there at the appointed time. 
He came in breathlessly ten minutes late, apologizing because he 
had to finish tying up beans. He now gave his new student a 
fine long lesson, and then lay down on the couch and went to 
sleep after ordering Austin to play for him by way of practising. 
Austin looked at the long slim fingers stained with farm work, 
and thought to himself indignantly, “What an idea to have that 
man stiffen his eloquent fingers hoeing corn.” But he went on 
playing quietly, pleased to be used as a sedative. It was an ex- 
cellent piano, a polished brown instrument of mellow tone, on 
which, Dwight said, the German music sounded better than he 
had ever played it. ’ 

Dwight loved the teaching at the Farm, and, though he did 
not care for farm work a great deal, he did his share, insisting 
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only on working when and as he pleased. He was so much a 
gentleman and so much a democrat too that perhaps his greatest 
value to Brook Farm was to let the young people see how well 
the two qualities could go together. He was set in his ideas but 
not bigoted, and, though his ideals were lofty, he always tried 
to express them simply. And, best of all, where the others 
could bring forward Kant and Goethe he could teach Beethoven, 
and could stir up some and soothe others by his playing. When 
some one asked him one day why he gave up being a Unitarian 
minister, he said, “How can I pray rightly when Haydn fills my 
ears and my heart?” 

He loved quiet, however, and he got little of that at the Farm. 
One evening when he was helping dry dishes, working methodi- 
cally on one plate while all about him was speed and clatter, he 
complained, “How fast everybody lives here. I like it, but 
sometimes it makes my head ache.” 

Burrill laughed. “Yes, I’ve felt that way myself now and 
then. But you see so long as people are in debt they can’t live 
leisurely, and so we feel we can’t, I suppose. But at least there 
is no stagnating here, no vegetating. We live.” 

Dwight looked about nervously as an unusually gay peal of 
laughter sounded through the kitchen, and agreed that they 
certainly did. 


But, if the tempo of the Farm made Dwight nervous, there 
was one person whom Dwight himself was making increasingly 
more and more nervous. That was Mrs. Barlow. It had been 
noticeable for some time that Dwight had fallen under the spell 
of that fair lady. That he was six years younger than she did 
not bother him at all, though it obviously bothered the object of 
his affections. Something about the smiling matron warmed his 
heart, and Mrs. Barlow found it increasingly hard to keep him 
from her side. : 

After some months, matters came to a head when the Curtises 
and Miss Ripley had made plans with Mrs. Barlow which 
Dwight interrupted, and refused to see he was interrupting. 
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And next day he asked her sadly, “Why didn’t you invite me 
to your little party too?” 

The badgered Mrs. Barlow tried to be tactful with her sensi- 
tive admirer, for she realized that his remark was in the nature 
of an apology for his intrusion. “Well, you see,” she said, “we 
made arrangements such as that any other person would have 
interrupted. But it would be a wonderful thing if all were 
willing to admit mistakes and speak out frankly as you do.” 

But a few days later there was need of even greater firmness, 
for Dwight was practically laying at her feet his music and his 
life and Mrs. Barlow had to summon all her delicate tact. “I 
am glad that we can speak out now like true man and woman,” 
she told him. “I have felt this too for some time — that you 
are becoming too attached to me, Mr. Dwight. You wish to 
absorb me and you demand so much of my time and my tender 
expressions. Yet I do value you as a friend,” and she added 
hurriedly, as Mr. Dwight was about to speak, “and that only. 
And you make it very hard for me to keep the friend and reject 
the lover as I wish to and must do.” 

“But are you very sure you do not love me?” 

“Oh, very sure, Mr. Dwight,” she said positively, “and now 
I am afraid that perhaps I did wrong in making your acquaint- 
ance and encouraging your friendship. And we have had such 
sweet moments — oh, do not let us regret them, even if things 
must change from their first blush and freshness,” she urged, 
tears in her eyes. 

“We really have much in common,” said Dwight thought- 
fully. 

Ves, we are congenial,” she admitted. “But why just be- 
cause I cannot give you intimate communion, can we not have a 
genial trusting friendshipr” 

“But is it that you find me wanting in any way, Mts. Bar- 
low?” 

She hesitated, then went on bravely. “Well, suppose I wish 
an evening to myself or with other friends, I feel I should have 
the privilege of saying that and with no hindrances. I am sub- 
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ject to moods and then any one who is present becomes to me a 
great impertinence. That is perhaps why I have sometimes 
manifested toward you a brusquerie which I later regretted.” 

Dwight sat with shoulders hunched, staring into the fire. 
“But I am very sure I love you. I am so certain of it that in 
time I think you would love me too.” 

She shook her curls decidedly. “No, Mr. Dwight, that is 
out of the question. But I feel it is a very unkind return for 
the constant kindness I have had from you. But I suppose it is 
only angels who know how not to wound and yet to be sincere.” 

Dwight essayed a smile. “No, you are an angel and yet you 
have hurt me.” 

The next summer Mrs. Barlow and her boys left the Farm to 
take up residence in Concord, where she found old friends and 
apparently was very content. She left one of her boys at the 
Farm as part time worker, so evidently the parting was with no 
hard feelings. And Dwight still corresponded with her. Ap- 
parently her early fears had subsided, for when he suggested he 
come to call on her, she wrote that he might “come any after- 
noon, except Friday and Tuesday when I read Italian with Miss 
Sears.” She even signed herself only with her given name of 
“Almira,” no doubt with the daring of the born coquette who 
felt distance lent safety. 


Breakfast was over and the Farmers ready to go to work when 
Cheever came in to announce a visitor. “Early as it is, here is one 
of them.” 

“Who is it?” 

“God Almighty,” said Cheever peevishly. “That’s what 
he thinks he is anyway. Myself I think he is just one more 
of those extinct volcanoes of transcendental nonsense from the 
city.” The fact that the youngsters had put a bit of turnip in 
his lamp instead of a wick the evening before might account for 
his ill humor, but Cheever did often have trying times with 
visitors. 

This one was the Reverend Adin Ballou, who had a com- 
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munity something like Brook Farm in Hopedale, and Ripley 
had thought that perhaps they might join forces. He and 
Ripley went about the Farm together, and looked it all over, 
and he listened attentively to Ripley’s ideas. But, after an hour’s 
talk, he shook his head. “I am afraid, Brother, that we cannot 
join you.” 

“Why not?” 

“We differ too greatly on the subject of war. We could not 
enlist with a community not based on the distinguishing stand- 
ard of practical Christianity — that of non-resistance. Do not 
think us bigoted, Brother, but merely conscientious.” 

Mr. Collins of Skaneateles, on the other hand, came to the 
Farm to ask to join Mr. Ripley’s community, but this time it 
was the latter who objected to the idea. “Your community is 
based on the community of property, Mr. Collins. We feel that 
would destroy the independence of the individual, at least that 
it would interfere with the great object of social reform — of all 
reform — namely, the development of humanity. As now 
organized, many are slaves of the favored few individuals in a 
community. I should dread even more the bondage of indi- 
viduals to the power of the mass.” 

“But you have many community elements here, Mr. Ripley. 
Why not a few more?” 

Ripley answered him as he answered all who came there with 
communistic leanings. “Yes, I know, but we are learning here 
the joy of bearing with each other instead of seeking every man 
his own.” 

“But surely you approve of our attempt?” 

“I approve of any attempt to bring about the emancipation 
of man — that makes us all brothers. But what I grow weary 
of, Mr. Collins, is hearing so many appeals to capitalists about 
a profitable investment of their funds, as if the cause of humanity 
were to be speeded onward by the same force which conducts 
railroads and ships of war. I want to pteach to the rich instead: 
sell all you have and give to the poor and you shall have treasure 
in Heaven.” 
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“Mr. Collins did not follow this argument at all. Disap- 
pointed he went back to Skaneateles. 

It was a relief after Mr. Collins’ visit to have Christopher 
Cranch come along that evening on Gerrish’s last trip from 
Boston. This was the Cranch whose kinsman Pearse, Mr. 
Adams had complained of so sadly; he was the son of a Wash- 
ington judge, a socialist with Christian leanings, and one of the 
Farm’s favorite entertainers. It was not that he poured out a 
stream of Transcendentalism, but that he was gifted with innu- 
merable ways of amusing an audience. He would sit at the 
piano, a tall handsome youth with dark curling hair and sensitive 
features, playing and singing, “Here’s a health to ane I lo’e,” or 
“Take thou this deep dyed rose,” so beautifully that the more 
sentimental among the ladies were put to it to hold back their 
tears. The parlor was shabby yet it always seemed a palace 
when he was there. 

“The way he sings makes me feel so delightfully rich,” sighed 
Ora Gannett to Ellen Slade, as they sat enthralled the evening he 
brought a manuscript copy of Schubert’s “Serenade” and sang it 
for them, and promised next time to bring his flute and some of 
his verses. This evening he had come with some caricatures, one 
a series called “The Experiences of the Child Christopher Down 
East,” the other of a Harvard mill grinding out ministers. 

He had been a Harvard divinity student himself, but his 
ministry had been very brief. He preferred painting and often 
said the best thing he took from Cambridge was the friendship of 
John Dwight. 

For the children he reserved his most amusing gift. They 
listened to piano or flute or verses or singing, now sad, now gay, 
but they waited always with impatience for their own entertain- 
ment. Out in the hall there would arise suddenly a variety of 
sounds. Back of one door a cow was lowing, under some one’s 
chair a dog barked loudly as the occupant of the chair jumped 
in spite of himself. Over the hill a rooster crowed and then 
more joined in. A locomotive started running apparently up 
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and down the ceiling and frogs cheeped from the floor. The 
newest members of the community always stared in amazement, 
but the ones who had heard it before sat in smiling triumph of 
knowledge and familiarity. For all those sounds came from the 
throat of Christopher Cranch who was a ventriloquist of no 
mean ability. Miss Russell said admiringly that his versatility 


amounted to universatility. 


Late in the spring of 1843 a new family arrived: the Codmans, 
father and mother, two brothers, Charles and John, and a sister, 
Rebecca. John, the younger of the boys, came a few days after 
the rest of the family. He arrived after supper, and, being 
very tired, went to bed without meeting any of the community 
except his own relatives. He wakened to the dimness of a cold 
spring morning and the sound of a lusty horn. Jumping from 
his cot, he ran to see what was going on below. He saw a 
large barn on stout posts, and through its open door a man in a 
tarpaulin, a wide straw hat and farmer's blue smock, attending 
the cattle. 

Again the horn sounded and this time the peal fully awakened 
him to the cheerful clatter of kitchen sounds below him. He 
dressed hurriedly, as a second glance from the window showed 
him people coming up the driveway, evidently on their way to 
breakfast. He stared in surprise at the girls with long flowing 
hair and the men in smocks and little caps, and had the feeling 
that he was seeing the opening scene of a musical comedy where 
the villagers assemble on the green. 

The man in tarpaulins appeared, neatly dressed now, and 
turned out to be Mr. Ripley himself. John sat on one of the 
white benches and looked at the tables, each seating six or more, 
a bit shy at first while the talk buzzed around him and every one 
consumed large quantities of bread and milk and apple sauce. 
By the time the meal was over, he was almost one of them and 
knew most of the ones at his table by name: pretty Mary Don- 
nelly, with her peach bloom skin and her black hair, Charles 
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Newcomb, brushing a black lock from his forehead so often it 
seemed a continuous gesture, round-eyed Fanny Dwight, blonde 
Ellen Slade. 

Sleeping in the dormitory — popularly known as Attica — 
where the older students and bachelors were housed, John found 
it was more like camping than sleeping in a house, but he learned 
that it was a good place to be on a chill morning, for there was 
no long walk to take from one house to the other. It was near- 
est the kitchen too, and always warm, for there baking went on 
until very late at night. A dozen beds stood in Attica. In 
the center rose two chimneys, and a sky-light gave the only light 
save for one window at the end of the room. There was no 
carpet, the chimney had two wash-stands against it, and cloth- 
ing hung from pegs all about. It rained on John’s second night 
there, and he awoke to hear a scratching sound that was Lemuel 
Capen moving his bed away from an encroaching leak. But even 
that was better than the sudden late snowstorm that forced them 
all to get up shivering and shake the snow off their beds. 

The only thing that really disturbed his healthy slumbers, 
however, was Capen, who read a book by candle-light long after 
the others were asleep, and who, since John slept next to him, 
would often waken him by his chuckling and snorting with 
pleasure or anger over some passage in his book. 

John was seventeen, too old for a pupil, but too young to do 
man’s work. But he liked to work, and they allowed him to 
do as much as he thought right. He helped with the dishes 
along with the other young men, who did the wiping and 
brought fresh supplies of hot water. He also acted as one of 
the water carriers who brought up water from room to room in 
the house. He helped to hoe. This still left him with plenty 
of time to sit on The Eyrie embankment and let the breezes cool 
him and the sunshine warm him and listen to Fanny Dwight 
tinkling on the piano. 

He liked the evening talks, the arguments on community life 
and the Mexican war which was surely coming, and the social 
evenings in German held by Mr. Dana. He liked to hear Mrs. 
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Ripley read aloud in her charming voice, and the debate on the 
value of the water cure, a hotly debated topic. 

This last was the Farm’s newest experiment. Dr. Wessel- 
hofer, an expert on hydropathy, was staying near by, and Geor- 
gianna, Ellen and Annie decided to try out the system under 
his surveillance. A spring near the Farm served as the spa. 
The idea was to hold all the spring for a time with a water gate 
and then suddenly loose it. The patients were installed in a 
makeshift douche house, roofless, and the stream rushed on them 
from a twenty-foot height. As soon as they were thoroughly 
soaked, they were wrapped in a sheet and blanket and allowed 
to sweat. Then came a quick cold bath and a meal of brown 
bread and baked apples and a long walk afterward. All the 
rest of the day they drank quantities of water and read Goethe's 
Dichtung und Wabrheit. Next day there was another douche, 
and then they went home. Some of the other Farmers were 
going to try it, but John felt that Attica fully tested his powers 
of endurance. 

Best of all, as the days grew longer, and milder, were the 
walks in the moonlight, down to Cow Island or to the Charles. 
The Curtis boys had bought a boat which they fitted out with 
a carpet for the feet of visiting ladies. In this and in a few less 
handsome craft the boys and girls would go rowing, swinging 
under Dedham bridge, singing softly in chorus, while all about 
them were lovely woods with pale birches and tall dark pines 
and the water rippling against their boat. And they walked 
slowly home through the moonlit night, and sat on the terrace 
singing together, perhaps Das Klinket (though they never 
drank strong liquor), or songs like Row Gently My Gondolier, 
or Starry Hours, Give Me My Love. 

There was dancing too, quite often. It was surprising how 
many of them enjoyed moving around the room in cotillion or 
waltz. One evening an interested observer remarked that five 
men who had been educated for the ministry were on the floor at 
one time. Emerson used to laugh at what he called the danc- 
ing of the elders. He said solemnly that once he saw clothes- 
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pins spilling from the smock pockets of the shepherds of Arcadia 
on the Charles. 

When they sat down to rest from dancing, Cheever was likely 
to do them an Irish jig. He could find no partner who knew 
the dance so he footed it alone. 


Another house had meantime been built, and they were still 
too crowded. This last building was named Pilgrim House and 
was built by Ichabod Morton of Plymouth, for the occupancy of 
his family and himself. But the Mortons did not remain long; 
and the Farm took over the building: It stood a bit south of 
the Cottage, a double house with large double parlors, sepa- 
rated by folding doors, so arranged that two families might oc- 
cupy itin common. It was the most austere in architecture of 
any of the buildings and was painted white. 

A workshop was erected three hundred yards from the Hive, 
a wooden building sixty feet by forty, with a horse mill in the 
cellar. Here was housed a printing office and guests’ cots stood 
all over the place. Driveways now led from the Hive to all 
the houses, winding from there to Pilgrim House, then to the 
Cottage and ending at the Eyrie. 

After two years they were able to estimate what they had 
accomplished. The money from the boarders and the stock 
company and the school were their best assets, though they were 
still hoping that eventually the industries would carry the finan- 
cial burden of the Farm. During these two years they had 
tilled the soil and found it was not proving as productive as they 
had hoped. The hay still remained of an inferior quality, 
though there was plenty of it. But it cost so much to lay down 
new land, to clear that land and to fertilize it. And they never 
had enough men to do the work nor enough manure, which was 
costly. They had tried cabinet making too, and here it was 
not lack of skill which failed them. The trouble was that they 
could not buy in large enough quantities so that they could put 
the lumber aside and let it dry. They had to use it too soon, 
and so the customers who bought their doors and sashes found 
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they shrank, and did not come back to buy more or send other 
customers. Distribution too proved a handicap, for they lived 
too far away from markets. 

They were learning, too, how much time is lost when men 
have to get to classes and leave a job half finished. Bradford 
voiced the difficulty humorously when he said that he was dig- 
ging when he should be meeting his pupils, and if he did get 
there on time the pupils were out somewhere chasing wood- 
chucks. 

By this time — the year 1843 — some of the first people on 
the Farm had gone away. Hecker was down in Concord now 
and was rooming with Mrs. Thoreau, and she made him very 
happy, because she never disturbed him except to make his bed 
ot look after his mending, and she was not bothered by his rather 
odd diet of apples, unleavened bread and maple sugar. 

“T had difficulty in writing even letters at the Farm,” he told 
Thoreau, “but here I think I may do some writing.” 

Thoreau shuddered. “How could any one write in that con- 
fusion? I could never do it either, no matter if my writing 
doesn’t matter anyway.” 

Later Isaac proposed they go abroad together. “We could 
wander over Europe and breathe that atmosphere and walk in the 
consecrated footsteps of the saints and perhaps both become Cath- 
olics.” 

Thoreau was not interested. He was looking lovingly at a 
big red apple in his hand. “What apples we grow in New Eng- 
land, Isaac! Fancy the Social Club here eating oranges from 
Havana instead of berries and fruit from their own fields. As 
if far-fetched fruits could ever be so good as those you fetch 
yourself in the hold of a basket from some hill.” 

When the next year Isaac again pressed him, Thoreau was 
even less anxious to go. “If the fields and streams and people 
here ever cease to interest me, no culture could atone for that 
loss. Think what a wretched bargain it would be to accept even 
the proudest Paris in exchange for my village. At best, Isaac, 
it would be only a place where I would learn how to live here, 
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a stepping-stone to Concord — a preparatory school to fit me 
for this university. But I'll give you a definite answer tonight.” 

He dropped in that evening while Isaac was chuckling over a 
letter just received from Dwight, to whom he had written a 
sort of essay letter on music being the center of spiritual force, 
and that only enough of it is revealed to us here so that we may 
not be too surprised hereafter in some other sphere. And 
Dwight was sending a grateful answer: “My unitary friend, 
how grateful was your letter, perfumed with flowers and moon- 
light to an unfortunate who is up to his ears in manure and 
dish-washing — and watching people run up and down with 
baskets and water pails.” 

They laughed together over the letter. “Look at this No- 
vember,” said Thoreau suddenly. “I was waiting for the mail 
when I suddenly decided against your offer, Isaac. No going to 
Europe for me. Give me the old familiar walk and the post 
office and all. I have infinite expectation and faith right here 
—all I need. I can crack the nut of the world here in winter 
evenings along with Concord hazel-nuts. I don’t want to get 
away — I want to get nearer and nearer. Only,” he hesitated, 
and Isaac looked at him hopefully, “I wish I wanted to travel. 
I envy the traveler one thing: seeing the Pole with the coinci- 
dent sunrise and sunset.” 

The Curtis boys were in Concord now too. They had gone 
back to New York for a short time immediately after they left 
the Farm. There they also saw much of Hecker, temporarily 
back in his mother’s home. “We speak of the church and of 
society, and topics that do excite the youthful mind,” wrote 
George to the Farm. The Curtises had stayed a little longer 
at the Farm than had Isaac, and they confided to him that the 
place was changing, rapidly too, with the growing interest there 
in the social ideas of Fourier. The poetry, they felt, was turn- 
ing into prose, whether heroic prose or not remained to be seen. 

George felt the Fourier trend might be a good thing: they 
needed a stricter system for success, and they would be more 
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active as retormers if that was what they wanted to be, and with 
a more definite aim. “I can see no reason for the new order 
myself though,” he said, and added philosophically, “but the 
universe is plastic to the pious hand.” 

Burrill liked it not at all, thinking that this French Fourier 
was only postponing life in trying to figure how to live, and 
that human ends were individual and could be cured only in 
that way. “It was unity that bound us together there. And 
there was a mild grace about the ritual we followed that no sys- 
tem will ever attain.” 

“How of religion?” asked Isaac. “Will there be more of 
that or less?” 

“So long as they have William Henry Channing, they have 
religion,” Burrill consoled him. 

“As for me, I leave to Brisbane and id omne genus these prac- 
tical phalansteries I read about in Fourier. _ I shall serve the gods 
without book or bell,” declared George. 

Isaac smiled. “But don’t forget that to the Greeks and 
Zeus the Gospel is blindness and a stumbling block.” 

“But joy to the elect,” finished George neatly, smiling affec- 
tionately at Isaac in his mealy clothes and paper cap, for he was 
helping his brothers when the Curtises came to call. “He has 
a dignity of manner because he is so universally related to it by 
his diligent labor,” said George to Burrill on the way home. 

The two stayed in New York for some time, Burrill browsing 
about among art exhibits, George in the Society Library to which 
some one had given himacard. But before lorie they were back 
at Concord, with Isaac already establishe.! theve and Mrs. Barlow 
to cll en and call albout old times at Brook Farm. After the stir 
of the Farm and the excitement of New York they found it very 

uict. They had a piano — “a good Currier” — and they saw 
much of Bradford, another arrival from the Farm, trying now 
to be an individually practical farmer. They wrote often to the 
Farm, begging for news: “When you can ungroup yourselves, 
paint us a portrait of the life you lead.” 
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George wrote to Mrs. Ripley that he was practising the Orphic 
rule: “Baptize thyself in pure water every morning when thou 
leavest thy couch,” which he said he rendered, “Wash be- 
times. 

The boys spent half the.day farming with Hosmer and the 
other half in intellectual pursuits, which to the disapproving 
Emerson seemed to consist mostly of floating down the river in 
a small flatboat. They continued enthusiastic Grahamites and 
hunted rare flowers in Walden woods. They helped Thoreau 
build his hut and sometimes went to talk with him, and they 
went now and then to call on Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne, who 
were housekeeping at the old Manse, watching from their hill 
“Assyrian dawns and Fabian moonrises,” or Alcott, groaning 
about this Fourier nonsense, and how the home must be the 
unit for all reform, not this “off thing called a phalanstery.” 

One day George Curtis and Hawthorne went over to the 
Farm, the former by request, the latter overwhelmed with a 
nostalgia he felt he must satisfy. 

“T see now that I was right when I said I had to get away,” 
he told Ripley, when they were enjoying Sunday dinner to- 
gether, surrounded by all the old noise of dishes and voices. “I 
was losing my sense of what kind of a world it was out there, 
lost in here with your schemes of what might be or ought to be. 
George, you can’t live among reformers or progressive people un- 
less you go back now and then to the settled order, if only to 
correct yourself by a new observation from an old viewpoint.” 

Ripley nodded. “I know what you mean. Even I am 
happy to see Boston now and then — if only to feel more happy 
to be back here.” 

Hawthorne had, when he arrived, an apprehensive feeling 
that he ought to kiss every one who was waiting for him. But 
he forbore. He went out to see the pigs he had helped buy 
at the Dedham Fair, but the fascinating little wrigglers were 
now big uninteresting animals. He spoke to them ina friendly 
way, but only one of them opened a red eye and grunted. The 
rest stayed asleep. 
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“When you come again, we'll have them hanging by their 
heels and we'll feed you well with them,” promised Farmer 
Orange, looking proudly at their fat sides. 

“Oh, why cut their throats when they are happy?” protested 
Hawthorne, his great dark eyes on the bewildered farmer. “Why 
cut their throats instead of ours, when we are so bedeviled by 
one. grief or another? Better let them eat us — but what bit- 
ter morsels we should prove!” 

Honest Orange, much perplexed, moved away from this odd 
talk, remembering that this same person had refused to touch 
the excellent pork from other little pigs because he had cared 
for them. “Td as soon think of a sculptor’s eating a piece of 
one of his own statues,” he had declared. Tom Orange shook 
his head — two years and he wasn’t used to them yet. 

Hawthorne went in to see the cows and was greatly annoyed 
that not one of them recognized him. After all the pigs had 
been so little, but it was different with these animals he had 
known so intimately. When he stopped directly in front of 
the transcendental heifer, now a big cow, she merely looked 
around him in an unseeing way. ‘The rest gave him a glance, 
as they would any intruder, and went back to grazing again. 
He threw a piece of an old stump at his old favorite and it hardly 
grazed her thick skin. 

He forgot them when he stood on the hill near the Hive 
looking at the glory of earth and sky he had so enjoyed during 
his months here, and he said to Ripley, when they met in his 
library, in a shamefaced sort of way, “I feel that even though I 
went away, the clay of which my body is molded is nearer akin 
to these crumbling furrows here than to any other portion of 
the earth’s dust.” 


And Ripley smiled, knowing it a poet's apology. 
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During these years, in the lectures at the Farm and in Boston 
which the Farmers attended, one topic had been cropping up: 
the philosophy of a certain Frenchman, by name Fourier. It 
was especially brought to the consciousness of the Farm by Al- 
bert Brisbane, who, as early as 1841, had got Horace Greeley to 
advocate Fourier’s ideas in the Tribune — or at least, had taken 
from him paid space to write about them. But after a while 
Greeley began to like the theories for their own sake and incor- 
porated many of them into the paper's policies. 

So long as it remained merely a subject for lecturing all was 
well. But, as soon as Brisbane began urging the Farmers to run 
their Farm along Fourier lines, Dana began objecting vigorously 
and others followed him. Emerson was disgusted with it all. 
“Fourier has skipped no fact but one — namely life,” he com- - 
mented after dipping into the Frenchman’s works. 

But Brisbane could be very eloquent about this reformer whom 
he called alternately The Master and The Teacher. Brisbane 
himself was a man of kindly character and so honest that what 
he said always sounded true when he said it. Never poor him- 
self, he had been deeply stirred by the misery and suffering of 
Americans in the depression of the late thirties and by the poy- 
erty in other countries when he made the grand tour as a young 
man of wealth was supposed to do. And Fourier seemed to 
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him to have the answer to it all. In 1842, Brisbane published 
his Social Destiny of Man, of which the trenchant Emerson said 
he made everything reducible to order, even the gnat, the bug, 
the flea. And Margaret Fuller got so weary of his moraliz- 
ing that she complained, “Why won't he let the bad people 
alone for a while and spend thought on us tolerably virtuous 
ones?” 

But Brisbane had been one of a committee to help relieve the 
distress of the poor during the terrible depression of 1837, and 
it was from no flight of fancy that he wrote and talked, but be- 
cause he had a sincere desire to end or at least to amend poverty. 
He had seen men and women dead of starvation or frozen to 
death. He had seen people who had never known want beg- 
ging in the streets, and he knew that, no matter what the cynics 
said, the loudest cry from laborers and mechanics was not for 
food but for jobs. Like The Master, however, he believed in 
the perfection of nature rather than in the progress of humanity, 
and that was an unsettling notion even for Transcendentalists. 

They all liked Brisbane personally at Brook Farm, even when 
they did not agree with his opinions. When people found 
fault with his views, he said of himself that in a day of small 
and fierce men, he tried to be at least an honest man. He felt 
that too slow Europe would never rise to such progressive ideas, 
but in unshackled America, young and alive to the new, he was 
sure the leaven would work. Here the dream of the ages could 
come true. 

The Farmers had listened to his ideas from the beginning, for 
even in 1841 he had spoken there on Association, his theme be- 
ing that Christ’s message had never been rightly understood, but 
that if it were ever carried into practical effect it would free the 
world from want and temptation and crime. Association was 
the answer — a binding up of individuals’ interests in social and 
industrial communities, where all energies could be usefully em- 
ployed, where individual property could be maintained, and the 
family held sacred, where each person could develop his own 
proper ambition. 
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He came to the Farm to work on a translation of Fourier’s 
works. He stopped his work for one thing only: to play a 
little with the children. They all liked him and with them he 
was always gentle and understanding. “It is pleasant,” he said 
to Mrs. Ripley, “to see these young souls enjoying the wonders 
of nature. I remember when my interest in the thousand little 
ingenuities of nature was as great as theirs, especially in the little 
crab that swims backward. I thought him most ingeniously 
contrived.” 

The grown-ups listened to his opinion evenings, but some 
did not approve of his methods even when they were listening to 
his premises. The trouble was that Brisbane and his New York 
group were so enthusiastic, so enthralled by their ideal social or- 
ganism that they seldom saw the realities in front of them. 
They insisted on seeing man as they wanted him to be, and 
ignored what he actually was just then. 

“The individual is nothing except in so far as he has done 
something of universal value,” he told Dana, who listened with 
some reluctance, for his mind was on a lecture of his own for his 
evening class. 

“That is merely extreme socialism, Mr. Brisbane,” he said. 

Brisbane turned his mild eyes on him. “Well, my boy, what 
is socialism but the struggle for the well-being of the collective 
mane” 

“But the collective man is merely a lot of individuals. There 
is no such thing as a collective man — not if he stays a free 
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man. 

“Tt is just such thoughts as yours that cause trouble. Just as 
the blind selfishness of the upper classes may force progress 
through bloodshed. I feel sure though that the peaceful phase 
of social evolution will come some day. In the meantime,” 
changing the subject with his usual suddenness, “I have brought 
with me an invention I want tried out. It is an oven to cook 
in a vacuum so that there will be no need of yeast to raise the 
bread.” 

Dana resigned himself to listen, but he tried to draw him away 
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from a dissertation on his impossible inventions, of one of which 
Brisbane was always talking. “But how did you become inter- 
ested in social matters, anyway, Mr. Brisbane?” 

Brisbane settled himself to explain fully. “Well, it was like 
this. When I was a lad of sixteen I was one day eating ice 
cream and I suddenly thought — who is paying for this? My 
father? No, for he has income from investments. It is the 
men who labor who are earning this for me. And then when I 
was eighteen and had been studying Hegel a whole spring in 
Berlin I came to the conclusion that I had learned nothing at all.” 

“I read somewhere,” contributed Dana, “that Michelet says 
Hegel’s logic is the history of God before the creation of the 
universe. 

Yen’ agreed Brisbane, “I decided that Hegel must have 
evolved the whole universe from the recesses of his own brain. 
But to go on with my interest in social matters. In Turkey I 
realized that the elevation of the conception of woman’s place 
in the world makes or breaks the elevation of the race. In Ger- 
many | found the normal atmosphere quite good, though not 
regarding woman. I met Goethe, and he said to me that the 
human mind has a tendency to accept those theories which are 
most congenial to the individual character — that caught me. 
And in France I saw that political reforms are necessary but of 
secondary importance to social organization.” 

“And so,” said Dana, who had been listening more and more 
wearily, “you are deciding to sell all and give to the poor?” 

Brisbane looked at him and said sadly, “That is not fair.” 

But the unrepentant Dana complained next day when he 
dropped in at Miss Peabody’s shop that Brisbane didn’t go 
deeply enough spiritually to lay any sort of foundation for his 
superstructure. “Why attempt to circumvent freedom anyway 
and imprison it in a phalanx? Do you know the terms of 
Fourier by this time too?” 

“Yes, I have been reading him. We have some of him here 
in the French,” said Miss Peabody, “and he speaks of the uses of 
children. Oh, I don’t like that — uses of children. And he 
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is really planning cities all the time, and cities are an utter 
absurdity. They originated not in love but in war.” 

“T don’t like any of it,” said Dana gloomily. “He even says 
that in one way the feudal state was no doubt superior to the 
civic. Its combinations permitted any domestic arrangements 
that the small household could not have. But he’s going to 
persuade Ripley some day — Brisbane is. Just wait and see.” 

Miss Peabody looked distressed. “Oh, you people must 
never compromise your principles of labor like that. Don’t ever 
permit endowment there even if you are exposed to it, would be 
my advice to the trustees.” ; 

“But you see we do need money badly.” 

She shook her head sadly. “Iknow. You can’t have shelter 
unless you build houses. You can't build houses unless you 
have money. And in this climate you must have houses.” 


Brisbane came oftener and oftener to the Farm. He felt 
that here was a perfect place to try out Fourier’s ideas, for he 
knew that they were always a little uneasy as to how long they 
could keep the place going. Here, he would show them, was 
the one thing that would put them solidly on their feet, and 
keep them from having to worry about a future. 

So Brook Farm gathered evenings to hear the talk about The 
Master, and sometimes the Dante class had to be put off, or 
even Dwight’s Beethoven. For George Ripley was coming to 
feel that perhaps here was something that would be of supreme 
help to the Farm. He wanted his people to understand the 
social planning of this Frenchman who seemed to have been both 

ractical man and idealist on a subject very like their own project. 

hey read Brisbane’s book and what Fourier they could find, 
having of course still only a vague idea of his philosophy, as dis- 
tilled to them through Brisbane. 

They studied both writers earnestly. They all knew that 
the times were bad. They all hoped that this perhaps would be 
the means of saving the Farm which they loved, and when mem- 
bers of the New York Fourier clique were invited to talk, they 
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all crowded the Hive parlor to hear them. But it was Brisbane 
who had the large plans of Fourier down best. They preferred 
to listen to him. Besides he was a good speaker, an ingratiating 
one. 

“Moses and Jefferson and Fourier,’ he would say resound- 
ingly, “what a great trio. They all thought land monopoly 
was at war with the principle of Divine justice.” 

And, if any one hinted that he might be wrong, that none of 
those men was ever a socialist, he would thunder back, “The 
usufruct of land belongs to the living man, but its absolute own- 
ership is with the Creator only.” 

Occasionally Horace Greeley would come along, like a plump 
colorless ghost, whose bad stomach sometimes made him peevish. 
“What are you reading there?” he demanded of Georgianna Bruce 
one evening, as he was walking off his indigestion in front of 
the Hive and came across her sitting on the grass absorbed in a 
book. 

“The Faerie Queene.” She held it up. 

“Only as a hard task would I ever read that. I myself vote 
itabore. Young woman, read of life and its problems instead.” 

“Shakespeare perhaps?” she asked. 

“No, no, he is too much the Tory. And you young people 
should be annoyed with him that he never mentions, not once, 
America when Drake and Raleigh had both been there. There 
is one small notice of it —then he called it the ‘still vexed 
Permoothes.’” He snorted. 

“Whom shall I read then?” asked the vexed Georgianna. 

“Burns. He loved the masses and gave them their due.” 

He wandered on to Ripley’s discussion on philosophy and sat 
quietly for a while — until, in fact, Ripley talked of the develop- 
ment of moral character in this life. Then he spoke up to dis- 
agree. 

“Hm — I believe the moral character formed in this life will 
be that with which we awaken in the next world, and that many 
who die deeply stained will meet a tedious discipline before they 
are prepared for the realms of bliss.” 
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“You — a Catholic?” asked Ripley in affected surprise. 

“No, I am not,” retorted Greeley violently, “I may like their 
ideas, but not their Lord’s Supper. It is a fearful impediment 
to total abstinence — I object to it in every sect.” 

He stopped. He had to, for Brisbane had come in, ready to 
give his evening talk. 

“Let me repeat,” he began, smiling at the absorbed group, 
“some of the leading ideas of Fourier’s system. You know 
many of them, but this is to impress them on your minds. First 
comes the idea of Attractive Industry. So much of the labor of 
mankind is monotonous and really degrading that it must be 
made attractive. And that must be through labor saving ma- 
chinery, through elegant workshops where refinement can be 
introduced. The sessions of labor will be short and this will 
bring together people united in tastes and sympathies, and this 
in turn will bring the sentiments into play and so tie together 
the productive and social labors of man.” 

“But where are you going to find people to carry all this out?” 

“Well, you see how attractive war is made — and merely to 
get people to engage in it voluntarily when they are needed. 
Surely the pursuits of peace can be made equally attractive. Or 
take banking as a comparison — what is offered to induce men 
to enter it? Social position and a fortune are the bait. If our 
pleasures were made as repulsive as our labor every one would 
hate them. Imagine an opera lasting twelve to fourteen hours.” 
5; “But the employers — there will be your difficulty,” said Rip- 
ey. 

Brisbane waved an airy hand. “No, I think not. When 
they see that by engaging voluntarily in productive industry 
they will thus be directors and not oppressors, they will surely 
agree to the idea. And then that painful anomaly will disap- 
pear, that of an intelligent class of industrial leaders living vir- 
tually at idle ease at the expense of a vast ignorant multitude 
bent under the toilsome load because of the falsely organized 
labor of the world.” 

“But what of the moral duty?” asked Mrs. Ripley anxiously. 
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“Is not that to be emphasized if the world’s selfishness is to be 
changed?” 

“No,” said Brisbane, “that does not really matter. What we 
need is the careful and minute division of all details. And then 
of course when wealth is made universal, that will pave the way 
to universal education and refinement and the lower strata will 
rise to the level — the highest level — of human dignity.” 

She looked unconvinced. “That is not our viewpoint here. 
Yours is a method that seems to me of force and not of changed 
hearts. I think the unfolding of some of Fouriet’s ideas is as 
beautiful as the opening of buds and leaves in spring. But 
many of his ideas would have to be greatly modified to fit into 
our life here.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “The trouble is, so many of 
our teachers consider that social institutions are normal and 
permanent — why not try instead to adapt the external environ- 
ment to the nature of the soul instead of the other way round? 
After all, even Beethoven could produce only discord with a de- 
fective instrument. And we don’t construct steam engines ac- 
cording to our fancies but according to the demands of the forces 
destined to act through them.” 

“You don’t distinguish between the instruments of man’s 
body and those of his soul,” complained Mrs. Ripley. 

Amelia Russell was doubtful about it too. “Visionary as 
our life here may be to those in the world, this seems much 
more so to me.” 

But Brisbane was still trying to answer the insisting Mrs. Rip- 
ley. “Fourier is not, I assure you, dear Mrs. Ripley, a material- 
ist. Force and matter are not his gods as they are those of our 
rising scientists. He accepts the great intuitions of humanity 
— immortality among them.” 

The startled and amused eyes of the Ripleys met and looked 
away from each other. 

“Of course,” went on Brisbane hastily, seeing that this view 
was not entirely agreeable here, “his opinions are a bit different 
from the usual theological doctrine. Yet I feel they coincide. 
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One of his theories of immortality, for instance, is that attractions 
are proportionate to destinies. When there appears a perma- 
nent attraction to any species of living forms which is not the 
product of perverted life, it is a true one and points to a pro- 
found truth. Now if the reindeer is destined to live in the cold 
north, his attractions are for that region. And, since the attrac- 
tion of immortality has existed for all time in the human race, it 
is a fundamental indication of the truth of that intuition.” 

“Tt is, as you say, a bit different from the usual theological 
conception,” agreed Ripley. “Thank you for explaining it.” 

“T want with all my heart,” went on Brisbane, “to wipe out 
all preconceived idea of the invisible and intangible — in re- 
ligion as in everything else. The physical sciences are enough 
to build on, for there we have knowledge based on careful cal- 
culation — to some extent law.” 

“To some extent,” said Ripley dryly. 

Brisbane had been afraid that Dwight was going to be a 
stumbling block. He turned to him now. “You hold music 
more than an amusement, don’t you?” 

“Sir,” said Dwight with some asperity, “not only is it not 
merely an amusement, but it is the most spiritual and human of 
the arts and no fully rounded culture can be without it.” 

“Then consider how Fourier’s theory will be proved by music. 
Consider the high degree of harmony of which the musical 
faculty is capable when properly developed and provided with 
fitting instruments. Surely the faculties of the soul are sus- 
ceptible thus of harmony too —even the moral faculties and 
love and ambition. The act and science of music is merely the 
external expression of the musical faculty. So the external ex- 
ptession of the mores of an action of the soul would be developed 
in the laws and institutions of society.” 

§ He was quick to note the dawning interest in Dwight’s face. 

And besides music is the study in which man has realized 
harmony — the only one so far. There he has learned the sci- 
ence which governs it and the art of producing it. Since he has 
not yet learned the laws of geometric harmony, his architecture 
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and sculpture are still entirely intuitional. But he knows the 
laws of music.” 

He looked closely at Dwight. “Some day I should like to 
discuss with you fully the philosophy of the Gamut. You see 
Fourier believes in a certain number mysticism. Threes and 
sevens are his favorites. In music do, re, mi is the three, giving 
two thirds — one major, the other minor — the germs of the two 
gamuts, major and minor. You see? Now if we can explain 
philosophically the mode of natural division of the unity of the 
whole of sound into the various notes, that would give us a guide 
to the other unities. In fact,” he said dreamily, “we might 
prove how the sidereal universe — which I call the polyverse — 
moves to the thythm of do, re, mi.” 

“T still don’t see that you have explained his believing in any 
immortality of the soul,” said Mrs. Ripley. “So far as I have 
read in him I find nothing about it. But it is too late now. T’ll 
ask you about it some other time.” 

Mr. Brisbane was inwardly annoyed at Mrs. Ripley’s foolish 
questioning, but he preserved an outer calm. He was always 
careful when religion entered the conversation, for most religious 
people he well knew had a certain disapproval of Fourier. “T 
criticize it but lightly,” he had said to Greeley. “T find it not 
worth while to excite religious antipathies to the idea of an in- 
dustrial reform. Let us get the practical ideas working, and 
then education will modify many of these objections. I never 
emphasize in such circles the Fourier ideas on marriage or class 
spoliation or class prejudice.” 

So now he finished soothingly to the Farmers, with a special 
smile for Mrs. Ripley, “I see the Association of our globe and 
the humanities on it united at last to the Cosmic Whole to 
which they belong. I see humanity united by all the details 
of its material life — language, means of communication, all 
enterprise, such as weights and measures and currency. I see 
conversion and combination everywhere. I see on our globe as 
on all the globes these divine harmonies carrying out in detail 
the incomprehensible harmonies of the universe.” 
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He was much more optimistic about the future of the race 
than his father, thought Dana, remembering suddenly and glee- 
fully a story he had recently been told about the elder Brisbane. 
A Millerite met him on the street with, “Well, the world is 
coming to an end tomorrow — did you know it, Mr. Brisbane?” 
“Glad to hear it,” answered Albert’s father abruptly, “damned 
glad to hear it. This experiment of the human race is a total 
failure.” 


When Emerson realized that the Farm was taking up Fourier 
in a serious way, even though as yet only in talk, he hastened 
over to see Ripley. “George,” he demanded, “you aren't really 
serious about this Frenchman, are you?” 

Ripley looked at him steadily. “Only in the fact that the 
idea might save the Farm. I feel we could take some of his 
plans and let the more imaginative go. We need money to 
keep the Farm going, and that might bring in more interested 
people.” 

“But you must hammer that man’s ideas out with smiths. 
No scholar could do it. Don’t you see it would sound the 
death knell of all your individuality here? Can't you see his 
system is a military one — really trying to impose it on all men 
and carry it out in rigid execution? You can’t mold a man like 
that. Fourier, they say, says it takes sixteen hundred men to 
make one man, complete with faculties. So then you will be 
sure to have a barber, a cook, a judge, a mayor and an umbrella- 
maker all in one. Why not make it two thousand, and thus 
avoid accidents of omission?” 

But Ripley was not bothered by the sarcasm. “You are ex- 
aggerating, of course,” he began. 

But Emerson broke in again, “You will become merely an 
asylum for those who have tried and failed as individuals and are 
willing to be ordered about. You will never again be a field for 
the strong.” 

“But don’t you see how if we have one large building built 
— a phalanstery, as he calls it — where all the cooking can be 
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done, we shall eventually save enough money to save our whole 
Project?” 

“Already,” said Emerson bitterly, “you use their shibboleths. 
But I think you will find that poetry and sublimity will cling to 
the solitary house and not to the one where all live in common. 
When you get a great man, it is hard to keep in step with him. 
Spoons and skimmers may well lie together, but vases and statues 
each has its own pedestal. You have individuals here, George, 
that is your value — don’t change your basic idea.” 

Ripley was going on with further explanation. “No, George,” 
interrupted Emerson. “I’ve been reading the man myself. 
And I want to tell you that he only confirms me in my own 
belief — that the idealistic goal of union must spring from 
within and from internal agreement and not from compulsion. 
And also that all communistic leaders turn sooner or later into 
charlatans.” 

“That isn’t fair to us and you know it,” said Ripley. “We 
need some prose in what you call our Arcadia.” 

“And no doubt,” said Emerson with equal bitterness, “when 
the reign of Attractive Industry comes all men will speak in 
blank verse. Watch your Farm, George, or if you are not care- 
ful it will become merely an experiment for a foreigner’s non- 
sense.” 

“You don’t consider Greeley weak, do your” 

“T consider him coarse and cunning,” answered Emerson. 

“And Brisbane?” 

“He will have you doing so well with the system that soon 
you'll have two suns and two moons, George.” 

Suddenly he looked ashamed of his harsh words. “I can’t 
help talking like that, George, I can’t help it. The history of 
genius and the religion of these times I have felt would be the 
history of the tendency you have been living here — and now 
you are letting it be spoiled.” 


But, despite people who laughed at the Fourier ideas and 
detisively called his followers Furyites, despite James Watson 
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Webb who baited Brisbane through the Courier and Enquirer, de- 
spite Emerson’s open disagreement, the movement began to 
grow. The Tribune, through Greeley, spread it, and he told 
Brisbane never to mind the attacks of Webb in the Courier. 

“T really don’t,” said Brisbane, “but he respects but indiffer- 
ently the moral precepts of morality — says my ideas will lead 
to the degradation of the human race.” 

“Don’t worry. The debate will only serve to spread the doc- 
trine. The women will have to be interested in it more, too, 
for it is to their advantage. Suppose a woman hates to keep 
house, but does something else very well. Why not then or- 

anize a system of living that will dispense with the labors of 
four-fifths of the women engaged in the kitchen? Then the 
rest will have a chance to do as they like and those who love 
housework can do that. From the angle of the women it should 
go over excellently. And labor should see it as its great oppor- 
tunity and capital as a chance to face the future without the 
revolution that otherwise threatens.” 

“T talked to Calhoun about that last week,” said Brisbane. 
“He sees it coming too — capital and labor arrayed against each 
other and a battle that will shake civilization to its very founda- 
tions and in the end destroy this old system of ours. ‘I fear it, 
frankly I fear it,’ he said to me. But I told him to look forward 
instead to it, and it might turn out to be a beneficent necessity. 
And that is true, Greeley — for if it doesn’t come by intelli- 
gence and philanthropy as we are trying to do it, then it must 
come by blind intuition — through any means whatsoever. 
Even revolution.” 

“Can’t we get Garrison interested in Fourier?” 

“We cannot,” said Brisbane with emphasis. “When I talked 
to him about it, and spoke of the other slaves not black who work 
in mines and kitchens and factories, and asked him what was to 
be done for them, for young girls working fourteen hours a da 
in a place I wouldn’t stay in for an hour, and for a hundred dol- 
lars instead of their miserable stipend — he admitted it was very 
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bad. In fact, he added that it was horrible. It would be the 
next question to come up — but after his own was settled.” 

Miss Peabody was studying Fourier too, and so was Miss 
Fuller, who pounced on all things that swam into her ken or 
swam after them if they were outside it. “I am studying this 
new galaxy,” she told the doubting Emerson, “and I begin to 
divine the meaning of Cousin and Fourier at last. And what I 
see is that la jeune France is merely a younger sister of German 
philosophy.” 

“T wish that were all,” sighed Miss Peabody when Margaret 
told her that was her conclusion, “but the French were and are 
still corrupt and have lost all true ideas relative to women. What 
I can’t see is how Mr. Channing is so interested in such a man. 
But of course perhaps his doctrine is incomplete in translation,” she 
added generously. “I suppose time will prove his ideas, but I 
am afraid they will corrupt many a young mind first.” 

“Waldo thinks it is altogether a military idea,” said Margaret. 

“Perhaps. But some of it does seem so ideal. Yet some- 
how I can’t help feeling that Fourierism is only a body and not a 
life and soul. I admit it is a magnificent body perhaps to quit 
for an old diseased one, such as now goes by the proud name of 
civilization. But merely a body all the same.” 

“He admits Christianity, I gather,” said Margaret thought- 
fully. 

‘Bue so many things go by the name of Christianity,” de- 
plored Miss Peabody, “that are not really that at all. Unless 
this Fourier body is made to be alive with Christ I fear it will 
not march for long. And where would family life come to in a 
short time with such theories?” 

“T know, I know. It troubles me too,” admitted Margaret. 
“T think all mothers love separate firesides, and the young enjoy 
the other, for they are not yet attached. I hate to have the 
parental feeling destroyed. If you have only a service to uni- 
versal good left, what happens to service to one’s family? Be- 
sides, I can’t see that these Fourier writers say very definite things 
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bout the future state of woman. They say plenty about the 
present and how bad it is, but little of the future and how good 
it will be for the oppressed sex.” 

When Ripley consulted Brownson, now much occupied with 
his studies on church subjects, he got no help either. “I have 
read some of this man’s theories, George, and enough to make 
me realize that his theocracy is merely material pantheism and to 
my way of defining it, merely a polite word for theism. Imag- 
ine decrying the progress of humanity. And then to that de- 
crying he builds his absurd assumption: the perfection of nature. 
Too technical it all is too. A phalanx is not a living organism, 
but just a great machine. God knows we have plenty of those 
right now.” 

“But, Orestes,” began Ripley, “he has an idea —” 

“Bosh,” interrupted Brownson, “you have the idea. Your 
only rules are to honor all men and treat them each like a brother 
no matter what his occupation. That is the Christian ideal and 
you won't have to disrupt society to put it over. Besides, your 
idea doesn’t take much capital. But this Fourier — he would 
need big capitalists to make it go; and so it would defeat its 
purpose.” 


Ripley sighed and then smiled, and sighed again. 


The Fourier ideas were beginning to take hold in many places, 
rather to the dismay of Brisbane, who saw it getting out of hand. 
Meetings were held here and there not supervised by him. Little 
organizations were springing up everywhere, and they were 
made up in great part of people who were weary of toil in un- 
organized labor fields, and of many who saw a chance for liberty 
and license by joining such a scheme. Before long there were 
over twenty of these communities, some existing in a single 
shack, none well organized, and all of them, said the annoyed 
American adapter of the scheme, “imperfect both materially and 
spiritually.” He had meant the idea to grow slowly, to have 
it take years to prepare the ground for it, and no actual planting 
for some time. He knew well the need of capital for such a 
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scheme, and that there must be a good basic knowledge of princi- 
les for success. 

“They want to do it quickly,” he complained to Greeley, “and 
here I have studied Fourier for years and even yet would not dare 
to become the manager of one of these colonies. The people 
who are forming these trial communities have the idea that an 
Association is a rude conglomeration of human beings, a sort of 
monastic collectivity where men are forced into social relations 
with no spiritual sympathy whatever. And Fourier meant them 
to be really spiritual organizations, based on the highest princi- 
ples, the noblest sentiments. His theory provides for the great- 
est individuality and the protection of the personality. It takes 
much education to learn to understand that. These groups 
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can’t. 

But Greeley was looking troubled about something else. “I 
think sometimes it all leans too near communism.” He knew 
that not even for the sake of exciting competition with Webb, 
could the Tribune afford to sacrifice the principles of American 
democracy. 

“No, no.” Brisbane was shocked. “Far from it. Not when 
the property of each association is to be represented by stock di- 
vided into shares and owned by the individual members accord- 
ing to their acquisitions and economies.” 

So Greeley took the idea to Ripley again. Here, he and 
Brisbane were agreed, was a community made to order, too small 
perhaps for Fourier’s intentions, but otherwise sufficient to act as 
an example to the world. “Your scheme has elements of Fou- 
rierism in it, but undeveloped,” he said persuasively. “Now that 
many are taking it up so ineptly, why don’t you turn your Farm 
into a phalanx and show them a real one?” 

Ripley shook his head. “I am afraid there are too many here 
against it. 

“But, see here, I don’t deny the value and advantage of your 
place just as it is. It is certainly actuated by Christianity. 
You bear each other’s burdens and consider it a happiness to care 
for the indolent and unthankful.” 
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Ripley felt that this was hardly an exact description of the 
Farm, but Greeley was rolling on. “Suppose now that in a 
community of one hundred, there are two or three who don’t 
care to work or earn — how about their example to the rest? 
Won't the spirit of self-denial in A be too severely tried if it sees 
the only effect is to make B more selfish? I think your system, 
as it is, is adapted only to angelic natures and the entrance of 
one serpent would be fatal as in an earlier Eden.” 

“But how could Fourier do more than we have to avoid selfish- 
ness?” 

“By building a rampart of exact justice behind that of philan- 
thropy. Then no one will be tempted to say: ‘Why should I 
labor when another is in wanton idleness consuming the product 
of my charity and my thrift?’ Or: “Why shall I assume some 
unpleasant function when others avoid it and perhaps laugh at 
my good nature?’ ” 

Ripley flushed at the thought that suddenly came to him: he 
had remembered how few were willing to work in the cow barn 
with him. 

“But please don’t think,” said Greeley hastily, misunder- 
standing the flush, “that I want your experiment to fail. My 
world would be darker than it is if that happened. I hope it 
works well with you, but I simply want to prepare you for dis- 
couragements that may come up later, and show you how you 
might avoid them. I want like you to see the infidel con- 
founded — ” 

“Converted,” Ripley corrected him. 

“And converted,” finished Greeley. “Have you never read 
the quaint old record by Ezra of the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerusalem?” 

But Dana, who had been listening and silent as long as he 
could bear it, now broke in. “Mr. Greeley, we've read up on 
your Fourier. Are you not afraid that you may destroy indi- 
vidual integrity under such a system, instead of bolstering it, as 
is the tendency of modern commerce? If Fourier really sub- 
stitutes a system of guarantees and securities, very well. For 
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then it is all removed from the grasp of individual selfishness. 
But would that come about?” 

Greeley was annoyed with this youth, just as he had been 
with Dwight and Mrs. Ripley. Without them he would have 
had an easier time persuading George Ripley, he was sure. But 
he answered with a politeness that did not deceive Dana at all, 
and announced that he must be going. 

He went away, feeling sure that he would win Ripley sooner 
ot later. He would have to wait, though, until things were 
going a bit harder, until money was even scatcer. 
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In the fall of 1843 William Henry Channing began to publish 
a small magazine called The Present — a “Journal of Social Sci- 
ence, devoted to the Cause of Association and the Elevation of the 
Human Race” — which amounted to nothing more than propa- 
ganda for Fourierism, which he was studying devotedly. But he 
himself preferred to say that he would, through its pages, discharge 
the “ungracious and unsatisfying and slightly appreciated and 
rarely successful duties of a Reconciler.” 

Cousin, Considerant, and Channing himself were represented 
in its pages by articles, all of which sang the virtues — nay, the 
necessity — of this system, which was to effect at last the chang- 
ing of the world. Other things influenced the Brook Farm- 
ers, but it was The Present by which they, as a later writer 
phrased it, “crossed to Fourierism from their happy land of in- 
dividualism.” 

During the winter of that year a Social Reform convention 
was held in Boston, and it was a crowded meeting. Many came 
from Brook Farm, for there was leisure there, with the fields 
cleared and only such simple jobs to do as chopping wood for 
winter fires and closing up chinks through which the cold could 
creep. There was plenty of time now for their leaders to lec- 
ture and to advertise Association, and to take in new ideas. 

Officially the meeting had been called for a “united contem- 
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plation of the wonderful progress of the great Truths of Social 
Science discovered by Charles Fourier.” Channing was very 
happy about it. “Now we shall take up the clue that The 
Master has been trying to hand us. Now for a new world of 
study and hope and action.” . 

To an objector from the Hopedale group he replied that if the 
scheme were romance, it was of an earnest living kind, of which 
he trusted there would be more and more convinced, as he was 
himself. And to another who said flatly it would be a failure, 
he retorted, “Were Thermopylae and such considered successful 
in their day?” 

The meeting did not, in the Farmers’ estimation, come up to 
their own Farm debates. Discussion was invited, and many 
wanted to talk who had little to say. One excitable lady who 
was known to be an insistent asker of questions was present, 
waiting as usual to be suppressed — sometimes even by the po- 
lice, it was reported. 

While Brisbane was in the middle of his talk, she arose, and 
cries of, “Put her out!” rose from various seats. But Ripley 
sprang to his feet, calling out that the meeting was a free one 
and it was the duty of those engaged in this movement to let 
any one ask a question at any time. “So listen to her,” he asked, 
“with — ” and he began feeling for a word. “With patience,” 
he finished. 

The audience gave her a hearing, and she was so surprised that 
she said very little and sat quietly for the rest of the evening. 

A collection was taken up to defray expenses. “The speak- 
ing will continue while it is taken up,” announced Ripley, “so 
put as many bills as possible in so the speaker may not be dis- 


turbed by the rattling of small change.” 


Some took the wagon home to the Farm, but others, fleet of 
foot as Indian runners, decided to make it on foot. The winter 
that year was mild, and the walk was a pleasure. They went 
back to the Farm firmly convinced that they had a sort of ‘answer 
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to their quest — a way out of the difficulties piling up about 
them. To George Ripley, the clearest thinker of them all, and 
the one who by virtue of age and responsibility was most anxious 
for an answer, the reason this might prove the answer was that 
it seemed to offer them the one thing the Farm had hitherto 
lacked: some science to back up the social impulse on which they 
had started their experiment. 

So, while the younger members danced in their best blouses, 
while Fanny and Louise Kleinstrupp played the piano for them, 
the older people spent the time which they used to give to Dante 
and philosophy in discussing this possible change in their exist- 
ence. They were clear-seeing men and women, although Bos- 
ton felt their lives and theories pointed to the contrary, and they 
knew that the change would not be what they most wanted. 
It meant adding to their group people who would be merely 
practical workers, people who could cobble and sew and use a 
forge, and who had perhaps never heard of Schiller and Plato 
and belles-lettres, and never wanted to. 

But Fourier’s ideas — at least those they were selecting from 
among the Master’s multitudinous theories — did seem to bear a 
relation to the highest standards of work and the liberal beliefs 
they had held these past years. He had tried to abolish and 
correct many wrongs. He thought that contemporary society 
was monstrous and wanted a social order based on pure reason 
and distribution. The waste of the competitive system had ap- 
palled him, as it did the Farmers. And Fourier had tried to do 
away with the difference between city and country and create a 
society which combined agrarian and handicraft efforts, a thing 
the Farmers had always believed in. 


The man to whom they were beginning to look as a savior, 
Charles Fourier, was a child of nineteenth century socialism. 
His refusal to consider the slow progress of institutional develop- 
ments was the cause of most of the arguments about him. Ac- 
cording to the basic point of his theory, there were certain life 
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processes and they had to be discovered, or perhaps uncovered 
would be the better word, before perfect harmony could appear 
on earth. 

Some of them had been already discovered: savagery, pa- 
triarchy, barbarism — these were already in the past. The 
world at the present time was in the middle of the stage Fourier 
called civilization, and still to come were guaranteeism, associa- 
tion, first simple and then composite, and, last of all, harmony 
— the perfect world. 

He was, said those who had known him (he had died in the 
latter part of the eighteen thirties), a sincerely religious man, 
moved always by suffering and believing he could best serve 
God by serving man. “God sees,” he said, “in the human race 
only one family, all the members of which have a right to his 
favors. The love of God will in our new order become the 
most ardent love among men.” 

Fourier was the father of cooperation, of the attempt to abol- 
ish the differences between city and country. He never con- 
demned the existing social order; he merely criticized it. His 
science was an arithmetic to which everything could, and must, 
be reduced. “The passions are the work of the Eternal Ge- 
ometer. He has not created them uselessly. They have a 
purpose, which must be determined by fixed rules.” 

Fourier’s life had not been a very happy one. In his youth 
he had been an assistant in his father’s counting house, and later 
in a shipping firm in Marseilles, and it was what he saw there 
that taught him to hate the cruelty and meanness of business 
methods. When his father died, he invested his inheritance in 
colonial products. Then the Revolution came, and he was 
drafted. When it was over he was a poor man. Out of that 
poverty and out of his past position as a producer of wealth, he 
evolved his social order. It was idealistic and practical in a be- 
wildering medley, but its basis was unselfishness — no more 
scaffolds or prisons, no hells or purgatories in this world or the 
next, no repression, whether physical or spiritual. His order, 
he felt, was adapted to the real nature of man. It would lead 
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him to obey spontaneously the principles of justice and moral 
grandeur. 

Let the State, he urged, organize vast depots for the reception 
of the staple products, wool and cotton, and so take the ware- 
house system out of the hands of individuals, and itself become 
the intermediary between producer and consumer. Let the 
farmer deposit his grain and get a certificate based on its value 
and that would really be money, for it would truly represent 
what money should be: the product of labor. 

Fourier never appealed directly to moral duty. His attention 
turned to a minute division of all the details of labor, to labor- 
saving machinery, elegant workshops, short labor sessions. He 
believed that people should have communal kitchens and shops, 
though otherwise preserving the family life. 

He died at sixty-five, and was buried in Pere La Chaise. His 
theories had not died. Now, if Greeley and Brisbane were cor- 
rect prophets, Brook Farm would give them glowing life. 

Of course one reason the Farmers were reaching for something 
that they thought they needed was because the Farm was not 
paying as the community had hoped it would. They had, of 
course, done a good job to make it blossom as it did after three 
years. The farming did bring in a little money, but it was 
hampered, for one thing, by the fact that Ripley would never 
permit any relaxing of the law that there must be no overwork, 
and sometimes in days of stress this really cut down profits. 
Their meadow hay had proved their best crop, and its quality 
was improving now. But even during their second year they 
had sometimes had to buy vegetables instead of selling any. 

Scientific methods had improved the soil but such improve- 
ment is always a long-time process, and so it did the Farmers 
little good, for the immediate present was their chief concern. 
The nursery, too, for which thousands of young trees had been 
bought and seedlings raised — this too would need a few years 
of growth before there would be any hope of return on their 
investment. 

Some of the earlier investors had transferred their interest too 
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— Hawthorne and Allen and Morton among them. Even so, 
they were not going deeper into debt, for enough money had 
come in at this time to develop the Farm to the point where the 
income was exceeding the outgo. Also they had put a third 
mottgage on, in order to have money for current needs. It was 
taken by Theodore Parker. 

The men and women at the Farm were considering ways and 
means carefully. If they were converted into a Fourier com- 
munity, what would they do about those of their members who 
were entirely unproductive? Sim ly let them go? That was 
too unfeeling, and Ripley for one declared that he would not do 
it. They must continue working one for all and all for one. 
They must keep their hearts wide and their minds open — that 
was how they had come together. That was how, despite pres- 
ent troubles and new concepts, they must remain. Only, by 
putting into practice the Industrial Phalanx theory of Fourier, they 
would allow all the varieties of social condition that make a true 
society, a true social order. 

Perhaps Dwight, who was still somewhat reluctant about the 
impending change, best expressed the common viewpoint. “T 
like his plain statement,” he declared. “Of course the kingdom 
of Heaven will not come in mystical trances or feverish raptures, 
but in reality — in peace and the abiding spirit of love. Eight- 
een hundred years and the body of Christ is still torn. We 
must hasten the consummation of His imperishable hope. The 
old forms which Boston loves won’t do it. They think it is 
Christianity they practise, but I call it the primeval curse which 
they perpetuate. How can you carry out the principles of 
‘love one another’ in a competitive society?” 

They were glad of the mild winter of that year. It saved 
them money and gave them time to study Fourier. The day 
before Christmas was so warm that they planted crocus bulbs 
on the Hive terrace. It rained so that the bulbs stuck together 
when they were planting them. But by morning it had frozen 
again and Christmas was white, as they felt it should be. 

All winter there was music too, for Dwight never allowed that 
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to be neglected. Mary Bullard often came to sing for them. 
She was a Boston gitl who had come to visit them one day be- 
cause she had heard of the community and liked its ideas. Her 
family opposed her going a second time and her friends told 
her there were suspicious persons living there. But she was 
convinced by the facts she saw and, herself a devout Christian, 
felt she found here the symbols of a living faith. 

John Dwight never missed an evening of her singing, for he 
was half in love with her. Sometimes when she came they as- 
sembled a quartette and sang the ‘Kyrie Eleison’ and the ‘Gloria 
in Excelsis’ from the masses of Mozart and Haydn, using copies 
a friend of his had sent him from London. 

This music astonished one visitor because of its religious 
origin. “How does it happen that you turn thus to the emana- 
tions of a profoundly conservative church when you are such 
radical thinkers?” 

“We have no sectarian prejudices,” said Dwight serenely, “and 
we recognize beauty and genius, no matter where they come 
from. They have in them — these works — the gift of beauty 
from the infinite Father to man.” 

When it snowed during that winter it was music that kept 
them gay in the long evenings, whether it was the young crowd 
singing ‘Silver Moon’ round the piano, or the older ones listenin 
to Schubert or Rossini. When the quartette sang Schubert’s 
‘Elegy of Tears’ it seemed to John Codman that the elegy became 


his private sorrow and the ‘Ave Maria’ his prayer. 


Brook Farm had finally made up its mind: it would adopt the 
Fourier principles and bring to their Farm the health and vigor 
which it deserved. 

The Farm found little difficulty with much of this doctrine. 
Social equality had never been preached there but social rights 
always had. To them equality seemed a relative thing, since 
inferior and superior talents are mingled in each human being. 
Social equality would always be an impossible goal to achieve, 
but social rights was a practical one, and only from it would 
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come true harmony. They had tried to carry out that belief in 
a haphazard way. Now they would do it on a scientific basis. 
That would be the main change. 

There was need now of a revised constitution. In its pre- 
amble they made clear their position. “While on the one hand 
we yield an unqualified assent to the doctrine of Universal Unity 
which Fourier teaches, so on the other our whole observation has 
shown us the truth of the practical arrangements he deduces 
therefrom.” 

“Nothing is now necessary,” wrote Ripley as President, “to 
the greatest possible success but capital to enable us to develop 
each department to advantage. Our society is nearer the ideal 
than any yet existent or that has existed, the one which will ex- 
pand and eventually grant to all education, the right of prop- 
erty, and the right to labor. We are not mere enthusiasts, but 
men and women of common sense and we speak from experi- 
ence. We hold in our hands the means of escape from the 
present social evil conditions and from the still more frightful 
state to which all civilized countries are hastening.” 

They organized immediately the three primary departments 
of labor which were the basis of a phalanx — those of Agri- 
culture, Domestic Industry and the Mechanical Arts. And 
they began to instruct all the Brook Farmers very intensively in 
the basic ideas of Fourier, as stated in his most important work, 
The New Industrial World. 

The Creator of the universe, according to Fourier, had insti- 
tuted one great Law — the Law of the Series. Everything — 
stats, leaves, insects — obey the same cosmic code. ‘The Series 
in turn distribute the Harmonies. This, being amplified, meant 
that the operation of the Law of the Series would bring about 
harmonious results, and if human society is ever to reach its 
highest development, it must come to harmonious relations with 
stars and leaves and everything in the universe, all operating un- 
der the divine Law of the Series. And that of course meant 
operating under Passional Harmony, the great law of order and 
distribution which underlies all the phenomena of nature. 
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On the one hand there is the attraction of the human soul; on 
the other the organic law of creation. Between them they 
will form the new order of society which will make the world 
perfect. 

Labor of course is the prime factor in human affairs, in the 
gospel according to Fourier, and it is the tool by which must be 
subdued the earth which is man’s inheritance. Labor must then 
be also brought under the Law of the Series. For disorganized 
labor cannot be harmonic. It is too hampered by fruitless toil, 
by class hostility, by warring communities, by monopoly of 
gain. But this Organization of Labor will evolve Attractive 
Industries and Harmonious Communities, and it will guarantee 
the equitable distribution of gains and the protection which is 
always afforded by neutral guarantees. 

And, attractions are always proportionate to destinies, or to 
put it simply, which Fourier seldom did, there is a place for 
every human being suited to his abilities and tastes. The Ulti- 
mate Organized Community will have a place for each man, 
and he in turn will be attracted to the industries where he is 
destined to do his best work. 

Since the Law entirely assures harmonious relations, when it 
is functioning perfectly there will then be no monopolies for 
gain, no clashing of opposing forces and the welfare of one will 
inevitably be the welfare of all. And the Community of Or- 
ganized Laborers, living and working together in Attractive In- 
dustries, will be a phalanx of united interests. 

The phalanx, the smallest working unit of Fouriet’s gigantic 
scheme, was to be composed of some two thousand members 
living on about sixteen hundred acres. They were to have a 
common kitchen and dining-room and each an apartment of his 
own — all grouped in one huge building to be called a phalan- 
stery. 

Thus regrouped from its present formations, the whole world 
would eventually be taken over by this system. There would 
be groups of phalanxes, the smallest a good bit like a township, 
the next in size like a county. Groups of these would make 
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what are now called nations. And finally all these would bs 
affiliated in one great super-phalanx, at the head of which would 
be an omniarch, who would rule the world. 

Constantinople had been tentatively selected by The Master 
as the logical center of the, world. Emerson, who had listened 
with a certain patience when all this was first outlined to him, 
demurred at this point. “It is too far from Concord,” he com- 

lained. 

And Burrill Curtis, when he first heard this mixture of poe 
and prose, and was completely fascinated by it, asked Brisbane, 
“And did you really meet the man who thought all this up?” 

“How could I not meet him when I felt that here was the 
hope of the world?” asked Brisbane. “When I heard his inter- 
planetary theory of worlds beyond worlds, I hardly cared to keep 
out of the way of the horses’ hooves, when crossing a street, so 
absorbed was I in my desire to get to those wonderful spheres. 
I listened to him often when I was in Paris. But I think the 
one thing that impressed me most about him was that never 
once did I see him smile.” 


The phalanx — the unit of this united life — would do much 
more, the Farmers were told, than merely hold the community 
members together. It would take responsibility for each mem- 
ber from birth to death. It would assure him a good home, a 
good education, a chance to work and find recreation for all his 
life. It would also care for the weak and aged. 

Its grand finale would be the unity of man with God, as well 
as with his fellow man and with nature. “How little the out- 
sider knows of the magnificent future the infinite Father has 
prepared for them and their descendants,” wrote Fourier. “From 
the beginning the plan has been to coordinate, to help his brother 
man and sister woman. How is it men cannot see how to use 
the gifts which the Infinite holds out, patiently waiting to have 
them take them from His indulgent hands. How very much of 
our suffering comes from human ignorance and nothing else.” 

Fourier had never forgotten how, when he was still a young 
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man, he had been ordered to cast into the sea a great amount of 
rice, because monopolists had allowed it to spoil in a time of 
famine rather than sell it at a small profit instead of the great 
one they wanted. It made him want to be sure that the gov- 
erning of his phalanxes rested in good hands. 

or its governing he ruled there should be a general council 
with four branches — industry, finance, science and a president. 
Also there was to be a council of arbiters, consisting of seven 
persons, and of these the majority were to be women; this 
council was to handle all the complaints and grievances that 
were not of a sort to be handled by any of the other departments. 
All matters of morals and manners came here. 

Now under Fourier, the Farmers had their Farming Series, 
their Cattle Series, their Planting Group, which last became 
with changing seasons the Hoeing or the Haying Group. Also 
there was a Kitchen Group, a Washing, a Mending, an Ironing 
Group. There was supposed to be a Teachers’ Group too, but 
they all remained too individualistic to make a successful one. 
And there was one called the Sacred Legion, which did all the 
most disagreeable work, from a stern sense of duty. 

They put together a new constitution, designed to show out- 
siders the noble heights possible to their practical philosophy. 
“Humanity,” it began, “led only by saints and sages trained by 
many centuries of suffering, is at length prepared to enter into 
the universal order toward which it has always been moving. 
The doctrines of the past have their worth, but the present has 
its own high mission. The only salvation of civilized countries 
lies in the reorganization of society according to the unchanging 
laws of human nature and universal harmony.” 

Then the document went down to practicalities, as Ripley 
always did if he were allowed to have his stately prelude. They 
were incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts, which per- 
mitted them to own real estate up to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The organization was to be called The Brook Farm 
Phalanx — “to further industry, commerce, education.” A Gen- 
eral Council with four branches ruled it. This was composed 
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of the President, the Advisory Council called the Areopagos, 
which contained the General Council, and all members who 
had put in at least one thousand dollars. 

Real estate and personal estate was to be held in joint stock 
partnership of one hundred dollar shares. Capital stock was 
of three kinds: loan stock, partnership stock, and labor stock, 
with a fixed percentage for the loan stock, while the partnership 
depended for its returns on the products of the Phalanx and the 
labor stock received a fixed dividend. 

Labor was of three varieties: useful, necessary, and attractive. 
The dividends from it were to be distributed on the basis of 
those three varieties. Each group was to keep a record of the 
number of hours expended by the labor of each, and of the 
group, and at the end of the season these were to be reckoned up. 

That was the foundation. Now they would begin the active 
superstructure. They had already shown that an ideal could 
work. They had not failed by any means with their earlier 
methods, but now, with Fourierism to help them, they would 
establish the society that would mean justice for all men and 
for all interests. They would do away with the growth of com- 
mercial feudalism on the one hand and with pauperism on the 
other, with the aid of all those made fiery souled and restless 
by the universal necessity for Reform. 

Of course not every one at the Farm was in agreement with 
all this. Minot Pratt, for one, did not like it at all. He loved 
far better the transcendental ideas as they had been practically 
developed by the Farm and saw no good reason for any new 
method. The printer who had turned into such an excellent 
farmer began to feel that this was no longer the place for him. 

Ripley, who liked Pratt for his dependability and loved him 
for the fact that he had enough poetry in him to take the dry 
edge off toil and routine, was sad when he finally came to him 
and told how he felt about the new ideas. “It is all too me- 
chanical,” he told Ripley. “Human nature will never like such 
arbitrary fixing. It is a leveling tendency where ambitions and 
mental conditions are alike ignored.” 
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“Oh, no, Pratt,” objected Ripley, “that is too drastic an opin- 
ion. The movement of the heavenly bodies is not left to chance 
— why should the human body be? And where is the level- 
ing tendency? Don't you see that instead of that it will pro- 
duce a complete aristocracy and the sort of aristocracy that God 
meant us to have? So long as man has free will and does not 
associate in the automatic fashion of the ant or the beaver, he 
will have to go through a certain amount of suffering before he 
finds his place in creation.” 

“T don’t think life can ever be successfully run in such a 
formal fashion,” said Pratt stubbornly. 

“IT know —I admit it does look formal on paper, but the 
Serial Order is merely one of life’s mathematical rules and it will 
be needed only until social conditions are righted. Then it can 
be relegated to useless things of the past. And you believe 
in scientific agriculture, don’t your Then why not a science 
applied to society? We will find the laws for that just as others 
have found the laws for color or for mathematics. And you 
know it is true, Pratt, that the one thing that has not been up 
to standard here is the labor. Perhaps this will do it — stay 
with us and see.” 


So Pratt agreed, though reluctantly, to stay a while longer. 


Miss Peabody had finally decided that she was completely 
pleased with the fact that the Farmers were putting their farm 
in phalanx form. “At least Fourier suggests that the divine 
order is a possibility — that is much. That theory of his that 
his phalanx is a house wherein men may come and go, free from 
the evils of the world that press on the modern state, is after all 
the same as Brook Farm’s own ideas. They have never had 
a community of goods there, but a state of society, a partner- 
ship to which men give their skill and their labor. 

“Besides,” she added prudently, “the Farm is not paying very 
well. This may doit. At any rate they will give the theory a 


fair and intelligent experiment, I am sure.” 
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Sophia Ripley thought sometimes that the new scheme was ex- 
cellent and sometimes she felt that it was involving them in 
things they did not really stand for at all. But she saw George 
had been right when he told her that perhaps they had kept too 
much to themselves as a group, thus collecting only a certain 
type about them — the type they really wished to live with. 
Now they would be much broader in method, and the people 
they took in would be much more representative of all kinds of 
people. As Christians and as Associationists of course that was 
their clear duty. 

He had reminded her, when she was dubious about the 
change, how back in Purchase Street, he tried to tell his congre- 
gation what true faith was — that it was the divine equality of 
spirit at the base of every human life, that the tiller of the soil 
and the workman at the bench as well as the poets and phi- 
losophers must settle the problems of man and society. 

“You know, Sophie, how frankly I told them that my true 
faith was a belief in just that. And that is why I feel now that 
I must vote to plunge in with the herd.” 

“Some of the boarders are very discontented, George. They 
don’t want to stay here under the new system. And I am afraid 
some of the parents will like it even less.” 
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“T know, I know,” Ripley sighed. “But I am sure our best 
will remain. And others will come. I feel the more I read of 
Fourier the more I see how his ideas are in harmony with God 
and His laws and with human nature too. He says there is a 
sublime destiny for man here on earth and there is an infinitely 
good Creator. Who can quarrel with such a view?” 

“And after all,” agreed Sophia, “it is mostly that they are 
afraid of losing social caste — those others. Perhaps we are 
better rid of them.” 

So they plunged into the new life. They had known that 
something more than their charming social days and their idyllic 
haying and harvesting would have to come to the Farm. And 
they refused to concede that they were giving up old ideas — 
they were merely adding to them. Any creed, they argued, 
could be considered transcendental if it contained the effort to 
regain the lost equilibrium between intellect and soul, between 
morals and piety. 

There was plenty to do now. Of work of course there was 
always plenty. But now a political element, new to them, con- 
fronted them. The chiefs of the groups had to be elected each 
week, because Fourier thought that would do away with jeal- 
ousy. But Dana thought it also left out fineness and leader- 
ship and merit, which under this system would not become 
neatly so much certainty as a matter of chance. The chiefs of 
the Series were not so uncertain a gamble, for they were elected 
only every two months. 

There was too the allocation of labor. There was the in- 
creasing mail which began as soon as the new order at the Farm 
was noised abroad. The applicants, as of old, came in person 
and wrote letters and there were plenty of both — the honest, 
the foolish, the cranks, the sincere. 

Ripley patiently answered letters, finding that this time they 
were of a different sort from the ones he wrote in the early days. 
For now he could not let any one come to the Farm except those 
who would be of actual help. Only when an applicant gave 
evidence of usefulness was he considered. The others had to be 
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detached from their hope, but always gently, as was Ripley’s 
way, and that took time. 

To those who seemed to be Farm material he usually put two 
questions: Are you ready to endure the sacrifices which all per- 
sons must suffer in the cause of Association? Could you or 
your friends command a few hundred dollars to start your busi- 
ness? He would then put a third question, depending on the 
applicant’s trade, as to his skill in his special field of labor. 

Ripley usually added the one phrase he hated to put in: “Our 
general plan is not to receive any one who would increase the 
expenses of the community more than its revenue.” 

One of the newcomers was Glover Drew, who in a short time 
proved to be one of the very best of Farmers. They had looked 
in astonishment at him when he got out of Gerrish’s cart. Even 
Cheever was for the moment struck wordless. Mr. Drew was 
stiff and formal in a tall silk hat; at his vest hung a ponderous 
fob and seal. “He looks too civilized,” whispered the old tim- 
ers when they saw this elegance. 

Within a week they found that not only did he have Shake- 
speare and most of the poets at his tongue’s end, but he had ex- 
cellent business sense and became a valued member of the In- 
dustrial Council. He removed the tall silk hat and put on cap 
and tarpaulin and made himself very useful, taking the team 
to town for materials, conferring with the chiefs, darting about 
the barn or unpacking boxes and bales. He was a good ac- 
countant, too, but the Farm never did become very successful in 
keeping the complicated accounts which the Fourier system de- 
manded. 

In the later days of the fall they issued a statement intended to 
reassure those who thought they should not have taken up the 
Frenchman’s project. Their property, they stated, was now 
worth thirty thousand dollars and was in good condition. The 
had a new printing press which had cost five hundred dollars. 
They were building a workshop sixty by twenty-eight feet, and 
before long they hoped to begin work on a Phalanstery, a build- 
ing that would house them all, and give them a chance to in- 
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crease their membership. They had come successfully through 
four experimental years. It was necessary now that they en- 
large — living quarters, membership, tilled land, occupations. 
They appealed for members and money. And to show they 
meant what their statement said, they dug the foundations for a 
great building to house them and to ptove the success of the 
great experiment. 

Many of them had new jobs now or at least new titles. John 
Cheever had been named handy man for the Festal Series, which 
was the department which handled all social activities and which 
was usually in Dwight’s charge. Cheever was scene-shifter and 


te} 
painter and also continued his care of the fires at night. The 


ctanks were thinning out now, which made life sities for him. 
There was nothing but real work being done now, and that kept 
a good many away. 

Amelia Russell, with her dimples and her charming manners, 
was miade chief of the Amusement Series, and under her were 
staged dances and tableaux. Especially notable was her danc- 
ing class. It was a sight worth watching to see some awkward 
six-footer step out with the tiny four-foot-six lady, solemnly 
doing one-two-three and back over and over. 

The Central Direction was busy raising money for the new 
house, much of which was accomplished by lecturing. A maga- 
zine was also started, called The Harbinger, which was printed 
on the place by printers who were now a part of the Farm. 
Parker was amused by the name. “So, Ripley, I hear you are 
editing The Porringer, food for babes, now.” 

The magazine was published simultaneously in Boston and at 
the Farm. It was a quarto, three columns to the page, with no 
striving for attractiveness in appearance. It cost two dollars a 
year and six and a quarter cents a copy. The head printer was 
a new man named Butterfield, so tall and handsome that he was 
popularly known as Hero. 

Its prospectus insisted on democratic principles being the only 
ones that make for a good life, that the happiness and advance- 
ment of the masses were its aim, and especially that its mission 
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was to keep the “high democratic faith which it is the mission 
of the nineteenth century to realize socially.” The principles 
of Fourier’s Universal Unity were discussed in its pages and de- 
fended — “that social reform the advent of which is shown 
everywhere by infallible signs that comprehend all others.” 

It appealed to all who suffered from a restless discontent with 
the existing order of things, to all those who had a wish to see 
supplanted by truth the infernal discords and falsehoods on 
which modern society was built: contempt for the rights of 
others, a gambling spirit in trade, commercial convulsions, all 
of which tended to impoverish more and more the laborer and 
to render every man’s condition insecure. 

It was a very different magazine from the Dial, less literary, 
and even the poetry was more apt to be signed by some one 
called Voice of Industry. It contained accounts of other pha- 
lanxes, and was always full of translations from The Master 
and the lesser lights of the Fourier system. 

“Belief,” it stated simply, “can come only from the new ap- 
plication of the Christian principles of universal love and justice 
to commercial and social institutions.” 

Whittier and Lowell contributed to the first number and so 
did Higginson. Brook Farm was represented by Dana who 
reviewed books and Dwight who wrote the musical notes. There 
was little direct Farm news. This meant that the heads felt it 
was still an experiment and wanted to rouse no morbid curiosity 
about it. But when Emerson saw a copy he said it was too bad 
they talked only about big principles and didn’t also run stories 
about carrying out these principles. 

His own contribution, however, met with criticism too. The 
Farm had been waiting eagerly to see his promised sonnet. 

“T don’t like it,” said Dana, as soon as he had read it. “Tt is 
to Channing and it ought to be ptaise of a great man. In- 
stead listen to this: 


“What boots thy zeal, O glowing friend, 
That would indignant rend 
The Northland from the South?’ 
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“Boots — what a word. What kind of boots, patent or 
cowhide?” 

“But the scope of meaning is what makes a poem, not a word 
here and there,” protested Dwight. 

“For a grand sentiment you ought to have grand words as 
well as grand ideas,” retorted Dana. 

The magazine was housed in the new workshop, now a two- 
story building. It had plenty of windows and a steam engine 
which was to run all the machinery of the Farm. A man named 
Palisse, a Swiss, was engaged as engineer. He stayed in the 
building most of the time, with his pipe going and he himself 
as quiet as the smoke. He could play magic tunes on his vio- 
lin, too, for the young folks to dance to in the evenings. 

In The Harbinger they usually referred to themselves as the 
Brook Farm Phalanx instead of the older word Association. It 
was newer and would better attract attention. Besides others 
were using the word phalanx and they wanted to be known as 
one of them in general doctrine. The word ‘community’ they 
rarely used any more, for they did not want to be considered as 
one of those societies which held property in common, and it was 
to them that the term was popularly applied. 

Greeley used to come down to watch the experiment unfold- 
ing. They all liked his selflessness, his obvious enthusiasm. 
But he was distressed, like Brisbane, by the premature realization 
of the idea. Brisbane was temporarily away, having gone to 
Europe to get more of The Master’s work and bring it back to 
his disciples. 

“In New York and Pennsylvania and Ohio and New Jersey 
and Massachusetts — everywhere we have these so-called pha- 
lanxes,” complained Greeley. “I never expected these doc- 
trines to grow as they are doing. These little associations are 
springing up everywhere. I have even heard of several farm- 
ers who are putting their land together and thus getting the 
domain — about three hundred acres on it, so I hear.” 

“They are all small notes in the general harmony,” Dwight 
consoled him. 
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“I know,” said Greeley, “but since each little note is separate, 
there is no real harmony either.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Dwight, “we ought to remodel on 
Plato’s Republic or More’s Utopia.” 

Ripley chuckled. “I was. just remembering,” he explained, 
“that Brisbane thinks Plato’s is just a picture and in a picture 
grass does not need cutting or a cow milking. Fourierism tells 
us how to do both.” 

“Emetson says,” contributed Dwight, “that More’s Utopia 
has one great fault — he permitted slaves.” 

Ripley smiled anew at that. He was finding little time these 
days even for smiling. He had started his evening classes again 
as soon as the scheme was well started, but the industrial ma- 
chinery kept him too busy to do much else. His hands these 
days were too full of rules and figures to hold books. Yet those 
were the tools he loved most of all. Sometimes in the evenings 
he would take a quick look at the beloved library and close his 
hands tight so that he might not against his will take out some 
volume. He said to himself that he must put them away for a 
time and instead use those other tools that were to shape a new 
life for them all. 

And now Mr. Greeley was coming down often as consultant, 
and Mr. Greeley was something of a trial on occasion. For he 
often had indigestion and sometimes was still unhappy in the 
morning over the evening’s discomfort. 

Miss Russell was gazing into the evening sky on one of his 
visits, and exclaimed fervently, “What a wonderful night. What 
a glorious moon.” Beside her she heard Greeley mutter, “Damn 
poor night. Damn poor moon.” And then, with hardly a 
pause, he continued the dissertation he had begun a little while 
before at the supper table. ““There’s too much being satisfied 
among those who should be fighting conditions. Association- 
ists should use every strike, every collision on hours and wages 
of labor for the advancement of their cause. Only they shouldn’t 
waste their time championing the few — such as the factory girl 
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ot the housemaid or the miner. They should defend all classes, 
all trades.” 

“But a little help here and there ought to change things even- 
tually,” said Miss Russell, still enjoying the night and the moon. 

“Eventually,” he conceded, rather to her surprise. “But we 
are in imminent danger of a commercial feudalism or a mo- 
nopoly of commerce and industry by joint stock companies who 
want to control all industry. Soon our middle classes and our 
laboring classes will be vassals of productive industry.” 

“Feudalism would be returning then,” mused Ripley, “only 
in reverse order.” 

Greeley nodded. “Exactly. And the economists who rev- 
erence everything that is called commerce won’t be alarmed at 
seeing this new order spring up. They will consecrate their 
servile pens to praise it.” 

Miss Russell began to speak, but Greeley was sweeping on. 
“Brisbane’s articles show how Fourier saw all this coming — the 
only difference is that the old feudalism was military and this is 
economic. Many men see that a government must be retained 
and its methods worked out carefully, but they don’t realize yet 
that the whole social organization must be worked out as care- 
fully.” 

This time Miss Russell got in her remark, which was to the 
effect that there must be help for all in Divine Providence and 
the instinct of the race. 

Greeley shook his head. “Instinct never organizes. Divine 
Providence never interferes with the work of reason. But if we 
go on in this inchoate fashion we will always be at the possible 
mercy of a tyrant or a revolution of the masses.” 

“Boston has its better spirit awakened on Sunday,” said Mrs. 
Ripley, “and the other six days each sets his hand against other 
men. I suppose that in that case Divine Providence is not in- 
terfering because it is not a work of reason. But I do think that 
if love is deep enough and pure enough it might modify one’s 
whole life and appear in one’s actions.” 
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“T don’t,” said Greeley promptly, “I think it is the old egoism 
that has burdened us so long. Surely a man’s character can’t 
form his circumstances.” 

“Tt can modify them.” 

“I grant you that, but love can act sincerely only when it is 
in circumstances that harmonize with itself — one’s household, 
one’s business, must harmonize with Christianity.” 

“Better change them than change your faith,” agreed Mrs. 
Ripley. 

“And we can change them only by voluntary action and in- 
tellectual inquiry,” said Dwight. “What use is inspiration all 
by itself unless it is aided by science?” 

And among such agreeable sentiments Greeley’s indigestion 
was forgotten. 


During this year they had the only death which occurred at 
the Farm during their years there, that of Mary Ann Williams, 
who had come to them with what was apparently incipient tu- 
berculosis, and who had been sick for a long time in her little 
room at the Hive, a cheerful uncomplaining patient from whom 
Sophia Ripley said she had learned endurance. 

The Farmers consulted together as to what services should be 
held over her grave. Ripley would speak no funeral sermon 
over her. She had been an Episcopalian and he felt her creed 
should be held sacred for her. So it was decided that Dana 
would read a portion of the Episcopalian service from her own 
little Book of Common Prayer. 

They put her body, in its plain box, on a farm wagon and 
followed it to the space they had selected for a burying ground 
when first they came to Brook Farm. It was a lovely green 
glade back of the Pine Woods. They sang a hymn over her 
grave and Dana read from the burial service, and then they put 
her in the ground. 

They talked it over afterwards. Surely they had been right 
to do as they did. She had come to her end in a happy place, 
and she had had the best of care; no strangers had touched her 
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when she was ill or afterwards. There had been no gaudy deck- 
ings, no ritual, only a solemn simplicity throughout. 

Sophia Ripley had a cold that day, a rare thing for her to be 
afflicted with, so that she watched from a window instead of ac- 
companying the procession. It was a dark dull day, with a mist 
over everything. The funeral procession looked more like a 
shadow than a reality as it wound its slow way along, she thought 
— like some weird gathering from the Scottish hills, and she 
had the feeling that she was seeing something with eyes other 
than physical. 

There had been one other funeral at the Farm a few months 
before. The Reverend John Allen, who sometimes lectured 
there, had brought his wife’s body to be buried in the Farm 
burying ground. He was to prove the cause of one of the worst 
illnesses the Farm ever had and one that nearly caused more 
deaths. He had brought with him his four-year-old son, since 
he intended to make the Farm his future home. Allen did a 
good deal of lecturing around Boston, mostly on abolition and 
on legislation for a ten-hour day for workingmen, he being the 
founder of the New England Workingmen’s Association. 

Occasionally he took the child with him on these trips and 
once brought him home, feverish and ill. By the time the dis- 
ease — virulent smallpox — was diagnosed, many had been ex- 
posed to it and some thirty cases developed. The Cottage was 
turned into a hospital. Mrs. Ripley went there to nurse and 
follow the orders of Dr. Dwight and a doctor from Brookline 
who attended them. 

The baby recovered and so did all the rest. Only three cases 
were ever actually serious and no one was marked. Food for the 
sick was daily put under a tree and the quarantined ones went to 

et it. 
: The first case was discovered in September and it was No- 
vember before the quarantine was lifted. But no one had been 
fanatically alarmed. No doubt the lightness of the disease was 
due to the good health of the Farmers — their simple habits, 
their plain diets, their mental health, their work in the outdoors. 
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Some of the pupils fled before the quarantine, however, and 
when it was lifted, more went away, usually at their parents’ in- 
sistence. Visitors stayed away too, and that was a blessing in 
part, but it was a mixed one, for the disease had dealt the school, 
their best paying investment, a blow from which it never re- 
covered. 
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Emerson and George Curtis decided one day that they, both 
being mathematically inclined, should go over to Brook Farm 
and have this wonderful Fourier mathematics explained in per- 
son and not merely through The Harbinger or by the word of 
enthusiasts. Curtis bore a big bunch of Concord flowers for 
Mts. Ripley. They were welcomed with joy and shown every- 
thing, especially the new workshop and the basements for their 
phalanstery. 

“A Group? A Series?” demanded Emerson. “Explain to 
me — but very slowly, please.” 

They let Dana do it, since he was lecturing a great deal on 
the subject just now and might as well have the practice. A 
group, he said, contained a small company of from three to 
twenty, engaged in some special division of labor or study. It 
made its own rules and managed its own affairs, granted only it 
was working to carry out the appointed ends. The various 
groups who were joined in the same general work were united in 
a Series. For instance there was a Domestic Series, which 
branched off in groups of cooking, laundering, sewing. 

“That sounds simple enough,” said Emerson, “but this At- 
tractive Industry — what is all this? How under the sun can 
you make Dwight here feel that there is any such thing as at- 
tractive industry unless it is a sonata or a symphony?” 
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“You see,” said Dana, “labor is to be distinguished as neces- 
cary or useful or attractive and it has to be considered from the 
standpoint of promoting the harmony of society. A true union, 
you see, is what we are achieving — the thing unions should 
be: a truce if not an alliance between capital and labor. And 
then the dividends are to be distributed so that the worst paid and 
most disagreeable labor will with us get the highest price, just 
for that very reason, and the more attractive gets less, because 
the workers are to consider the pleasure in their work as part of 
their award.” 

Emerson sighed. “I felt there must be a hitch in the plan 
somewhere. It sounds too fool-proof. You can't impose an 
order or a series on men and carry it out rigidly, you perfection- 
ists. You used to say, George, let us be servants of justice, and 
then every man will form a republic of goodness. I think I 
liked that better. Just the same,” he put his hand affection- 
ately on Ripley’s shoulder, “in a day of small fierce schemets it is 
cheering to hear of friendly aims and bold ideas.” 

Margaret Fuller had spoken her mind freely on the subject 
to him. “The counterfeit Arcadia that has risen on the earlier 
Eden is a dubious thing, Waldo. The wheels seem to turn 
easily enough, but there is a great deal of the sound of ma- 
chinery.” 

Emerson looked serious. “Margaret, I tried to explain their 
scheme to a Boston business man, and he was very sure th 
would succeed. He thought too that their idea will eventually 
fix the price of bread and will drive the farmers into an associa- 
tion of self-defense, just as great industrial companies have had 
todo. That alarmed me.” 

“And they have too little time there now for leisure or liberal- 
ity,” complained Margaret, “that is what I fear most about it. 
Fourier doesn’t seem to allow for those in his scheme. And the 
mechanics among them are beginning to talk of aristocracy and 
democracy. I hate to see that place change, Waldo. I see now 
that I thought in a hundred years or so their idea would have 
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conquered the world. But now the community begins to seem 
a mechanical attempt to reform society instead of a poetic at- 
tempt to regenerate it.” 

“The trouble is so few people can live together on their merits 
only,” he told her. “They ought to have a common interest 
in business or kindred ties. And that always makes it less 
Arcadian.” 

Margaret shook her head. “That may all be true. But 
what troubles me is that all they call for now is more skilled 
mechanics. Never do you hear a demand for skilled dreamers. 
And the women who are coming in are an inferior type — not a 
bit congenial.” 

“T don’t think married women ever cared much for the Farm, 
Margaret. The Farm idea to begin with, and now this com- 
mon nursery that I hear they have —I don’t think they like 
it. I think you can hatch an egg in an oven but the hen on her 
own account prefers the old way.” 

“T think the whole trouble is too much fear of the new.” 

“Yes, that is true. The whole country just now seems to be 
afraid of so many things. Of immigration. Of democracy. 
Of pauperism. Of Catholicism. Sometimes I think there is 


only faith in one thing now — in the steam engine.” 


The keen-eyed Emerson saw the difference in the Farm that 
had so disturbed Margaret. The esthetic view of life was clearly 
going. There had been all voluntary work before and a per- 
sonal responsibility that called forth the best in people. Now 
there was a compulsory feeling about the work, the one thing 
Ripley had always inveighed against. And to his astonishment 
he heard talk of how much a man might make from overwork, a 
thing that every Farmer of the old dispensation had been taught 
was anathema. 

At the table, Amelia Russell, sitting next him, confided that 
she didn’t feel as if she belonged to herself any more. “All we 


do is keep accounts of the amount of work we do, and we are 
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supposed to be rewarded for all extra. I liked the old days 
better when Mr. Ripley would allow no more than ten hours 
a day even in the haying season.” 

After supper he talked with Ripley. “George, I think if 
Fourier’s system were really carried out we should all be re- 
duced to a set of machines and individuality would become a 
lost word in the English language.” 

“But you see we feel he was a man who wanted to develop 
individuality, not crush it. It is all in the point of view.” 

“Oh, I grant he was a good man and anxious to help his fel- 
lows but there is a lot of nonsense mixed up with his ideas. 
And a lot of hardness too.” 

“But it does give you ambition and mental interest,” argued 
Ripley. 

Emerson agreed. “But he is certainly French in some of his 
details. And, I think, most important of all is the fact that 
despite his humanitarian ideas, his system fails in the most im- 
portant thing of all — human pity.” 

But the truth was that Emerson had now merely a friend’s 
interest in the Farm. He was much more concerned now with 
anti-slavery groups and talking on the progress of British slave 
emancipation, and about those who believed in a slave philoso- 
phy. He had no deep interest in the Farm’s new beliefs. 


By the year’s end the groups were running well. In addition 
to the Educational and Agricultural, the Amusement (the only 
one which drew no pay) and the Miscellaneous, there were the 
Trade Groups, continually increasing in kind — the carpenters, 
the shoemakers, the tailors, the printers. Men from all these 
trades had been encouraged to join and with them the Farm’s 
atmosphere was, as Margaret Fuller and George Curtis had ob- 
served, very definitely changing. 

A man or woman could belong to one or any of the Groups 
at will or could change from group to group, according to Fou- 
rier’s theory of diversity of occupation. He had thought that no 
one should follow any given occupation for more than two hours 
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at a time. But the infant phalanx at Brook Farm had not 
enough people to permit such revolving as that. Even so, they 
found they had to speed to get from one occupation to the other, 
a fact which dismayed some and amused others. 

The school was still fairly large, though not many new pupils 
were coming. This was in part due to the smallpox scare, but 
in larger measure to the new ideas sprouting at the Farm, which 
found no favor with even partially conservative parents. But 
it was still an ideal place for students, who had good teaching 
and plenty of leisure and none of the worries of the grown-up 
groups. Early repose, simple food, minds filled all day with un- 
selfish thoughts and high ideals — all this they had. Some- 
thing pethaps had gone from the Farm, but the love of children 
and the care of their bodies and minds had not. 

Most disheartening to those who loved the Farm was the fact 
that the newcomers, who were almost all tradespeople, were 
developing a jealousy of the educational department. They 
considered it an aristocratic affair, and, when the matter of tak- 
ing in extra pupils came up, in an endeavor to make the school 
once more what it had been in the early days, most of the newer 
attivals objected. They were in the end overruled, for the 
school had always been the best paying investment at the Farm, 
but it was the spirit in which the members were objecting that 
was alarming. 

When new pupils arrived during these later years, they were 
apt to be a haughty set, feeling that hand work was not a thing 
that went with the intellectual life for which they were fitting 
themselves. However, the influence of Ripley and Dwight 
and the other original Farmers was still strong, and before long 
most of them fitted into the games and walks and studies, and 
into the work too. 

The students rose at six and ate at seven. Then there was 
time for general conversation, and at eight studies began. There 
was an hour’s work in the garden or the house, and then more 
reciting. Dinner at noon, an hour’s work in the afternoon, again 
reciting, and dressing for supper at six. There were still eve- 
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nings of concerts and talks, of coasting in winter and skating on 
the frozen Charles, in summer of taking the horse for a drive, of 
boating or walking in the moonlight. 

Sometimes parents feared there would not be enough discipline, 
but they soon saw there was. Some feared too much regimenta- 
tion. Ripley was amused at that. “Curt all the geniuses down 
to the average and put the short ones on stilts — that is far from 
our ideal,” he would say. 

“The strong court the weak, and vice versa, said Dana, when 
he heard him say that, “to produce the average. Why do people 
take pleasure in misrepresenting facts?” 

“T think they may all be pardoned their worry, for almost 
every group that departs from the common custom of society, 
strives for equality in rights and that often leads to sameness of 
dress and religious ceremonies, Charles. That is the nut that 
all persons who know superficially of community systems and 
then look at us find hard to crack.” 

“But surely if the dull and monotonous lives of the Trappists 
and Shakers can find followers, they must see why our bright, 
happy cheerful way of life should,” declared Dwight. 

They had all been much amused by one newcomer who had 
been reading his Dickens to some purpose and when he arrived 
at the Farm, enrolled for the school, entered with obvious reluc- 
tance. He was certain, it turned out, that here was a Dotheboys 
Hall, and he saw himself already cast in the role of Smike. When 
Ripley looked totally unlike Squeers, he was somewhat reassured, 
but it took days before he was entirely comfortable in mind. 

“How can we be expected to associate with all sorts of people 
in this way?” one disdainful newcomer asked young John Cod- 
man. 

“Ignorant dependents,” answered John, in his best Brook Farm 
manner, “may sleep under your roof at home too. Rude trades- 
men come to your door. You go walking in a street with all 
sorts of people. And maybe when you go to work the man 
next to you wishes you would die so that he could have your 
place.” 
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“But this reality is different. After all I don’t eat with those 
people.” 

“Well, in a restaurant you are polite to the man next you 
and maybe he is a murderer. Just because I sit at meat with a 
hundred does not mean I have social relations with all of them. 
We are united here in one thing only — an ideal. And that 
means we all look upward.” 

“Yes, you do — to cloudland,” said the disgruntled one. 

Dana took a hand in the talk. “You'll find no clearer headed 
set of people on social questions than here,” he said warmly. 
“Life and ideas are in harmony and it is surely a better way to 
begin life than with doubt and mistrust of your fellows. You'll 
be taught no social equality here, my lad. But don’t take it all 
so seriously. Go out and play instead.” 


But the idea of inequality had entered their paradise, the feeling 
that there was among them an aristocratic clique, and another 
clique which resented it. An inner harmony had gone and the 
outer harmony of Fourier was not enough to replace it. 

Miss Russell, who had felt very guilty after her remark to 
Emerson, found herself doing an even more heinous thing. But 
she kept it to herself this time. She found she was counting up 
her time wearily, and suddenly wishing she could go away on 
a trip in order to have the delight of not thinking just how much 
of a certain thing to do for how long. 

Perhaps the one portion of the educational scheme which had 
changed was the one containing the smallest children, now called 
the Nursery Group. The easy Alcott method was gone, and 
everything was much stricter. It was now mostly a place where 
mothers, all of whom had some work to do, brought their children 
in the morning from the various houses to the Hive, even the 
wee babies in their wagons. This leaving children in a nursery 
while the mother worked was called “alternation of employment,” 
and was definitely a forerunner of the present day nursery school 
or day nursery. 

As a matter of fact, the whole school was on a somewhat 
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stricter basis. “The hours were very regular and the smaller ones 
who had run wild for so long could see no reason for the change. 

The gatherings where all the Farm came together were no 
longer the old joyous meetings either. There were too many 
people now — well over a hundred, sometimes nearer a hundred 
and fifty, and this inevitably did not make for the homelike parties 
of other days. The Hive dining-room was used for meetings, 
since it was the largest room. And it was done for another rea- 
son: there was a jealousy of the other houses —a feeling that 
they were aristocratic in tendency, since most of the older mem- 
bers were housed in them. The newcomers resented haying 
any function take place anywhere save where all could attend. 

The result was that people began giving little parties in their 
own rooms — playing whist, serving coffee or oysters or choco- 
late, all paid for of course from private funds, a fact that was de- 
feating in some part the social theories of Fourier under which 
they were supposedly operating. The newcomers hated this — 
breaking into cliques they called it. And they did not want any 
Dante meetings or philosophic debates going on in corners in the 
evenings. They should all be together in one place. That 
was the spirit they had been told they would find here. 

“Has Fourier no remedy for such maladies?” asked Mrs. 
Ripley of her husband one day, half amusedly, half sadly. She 
saw clearly that the unity of the place was being destroyed, that 
it was no one’s fault either, but that it resulted from bringing 
together people who had no real interest in their way of life at the 
Farm, to whom it was a bread and butter affair, or perhaps a 
pleasanter way of living than their former one. Of course this 
was by no means true of them all or perhaps even of the majority, 
but there were enough of such opinions to vitiate considerably the 
pure disinterested atmosphere of the Farm. 

One evening Dana, Ripley and Amelia Russell had decided to 
weed the onion patch from five to seven, though they were not 
really of the Agricultural Group at all. It was done rather in the 
nature of a secret prank. 

They agreed to work for exactly two hours and stop. But 
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they liked it so well that they kept on. No one interrupted 
them, and the two men talked on subjects they loved while 
Amelia weeded and listened with delight. Suddenly they real- 
ized that it was almost dark, that they had worked much longer 
than two hours. They put away their tools, gave each other 
sheepish glances, and walked silently back to their duties at the 
Hive. 

But a few days later smiles were unrestrained when they heard 
Theodore Parker telling how, as he was coming in the gate, he 
met an agitated member of the community looking about in all 
directions excitedly. “What's the matter? Can I help?” he 
called. 

“No, sit, you can’t. You see the pigs have got into the corn- 
field and I’m looking for one of the Miscellaneous Group to drive 
them out.” 


There was also one other notable difference between the old 
Farm and the new. There were not nearly so many prominent 
visitors now. There were Fourier enthusiasts quite often, some- 
times foreigners — Sophy Jertz, a Norwegian whose mild blue 
eyes grew sharp when she mentioned The Master, Monsieur 
Bernard and Monsieur Qualke, who expressed their devotion to 
him in running French. 

Of course the old friends came still, especially Channing who 
felt that his spiritual influence was needed at the Farm as well as 
his Fourier information. But one missed the Curtises and Ora 
Gannett now, home again in Natick, and Sarah Stearns, writ- 
ing most disquietingly from Springfield that she thought she 
might become a Catholic. This news came in a letter to Geor- 
gianna, who shook her head angrily over it. 

“That’s Isaac’s fault,” she said bitterly — too bitterly thought 
Amelia, remembering what close friends these two had been. 

“Well, I have been a little moved myself by all this talk of 
cathedrals and madonnas,” she said _pacifically. 

“Not I,” declared Georgianna firmly. “I’ve never worn a 
tight shoe even in all my life. How could I accept such tyranny 
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as that of the church? And how any of our own could dream 
of taking such a step I can't understand.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Ripley thoughtfully, “the speculative 
intellect needs a rest and these people are willing to find it in 
inanition. But it does seem to me that the church has forcible 
arguments for those who will read them.” 

One notable visitor came from England to see them. It was 
Robert Owen, and he made a great impression on them all. He 
had come to summon a “World Convention to Emancipate the 
Human Race from Ignorance, Poverty, Division, Sin and Misery.” 

They liked his great simplicity, his warm human sympathy, 
his honesty. He was a ruddy-faced man of seventy, born a poor 
boy, and he had made a great fortune in manufacturing and was 
resolved to better conditions for other men born poor like him- 
self, with no chance to make the money he had made that would 
lift them from dire poverty. He had turned to communistic 
communities as the answer, and having established a flourishing 
village along these lines in Scotland, he had come to visit those 
working along his lines in the States. 

He greeted them with old-fashioned courtesy and with a care- 
ful observance of etiquette, and sat in the dining-room looking 
around at the happy healthy smiling faces with deep approval. 
“And you really do prefer this to the old life?” he asked Ripley. 

“Yes, it took us only a few months here to feel that for us the 
way of life as we live it here is the true one, and no attractions could 
tempt us — any of us — away from it to exchange it for what 
we have quitted.” 

“Then why not go all the way and become communists — 
true idealists?” 

Ripley shook his head. “No, we feel that community of 
property is the grave of individual liberty. And we don’t want 
to consider this a revolution but just a step in social progress.” 

“It is the beginning of one just the same, my dear sir.” 

But Ripley did not look convinced, nor did Owen impress the 
others with his philosophy, though all liked the man. 
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“Who are your disciples, Mr. Owen?” asked Dana, “who will 
take up your work when you are gone?” 

“Not one,” said he, “not a single one. But some have learned 
from me — your Fourier for instance.” 

They stared at him in astonishment. “Oh, yes, he did,” he 
insisted. “He got his truth from me and the rest of his scheme 
is imagination and a banker’s imagination at that.” 

Dana smiled. “Well, Mr. Emerson says that his ciphering 
goes where no ciphering ever went before — into the very stars. 
And he says his ideas are to him the most entertaining of French 
romances.” Owen laughed his deep laugh at that. 

“A little study of communism,” said Mrs. Ripley, “has shown 
me that it ignores marriage as a restraint for the passions and for 
preserving the family and religion and for producing community 
feeling. Surely, Mr. Owen, a system that ignores individual 
and property rights and religion — well, it does not seem to me 
it could last long.” 

“Well, you have put it all a little more strongly than we 
would,” said Owen. 

“What we don’t like is the idea of capital with interest,” said 
Ripley, “but we do feel that capital with labor is a builder and 
civilizer. It is not that capital is wrong as you think, but that 
the position of capital and labor is at present unnatural. What 
we need is to reorganize, to destroy the present way of life. If 
you can combine the capital of the workers and their interests and 
reduce the hours of toil so that the laborer may have time for self- 
improvement — then, it seems to me that would be the better 

S 
way. 
Owen smiled, but not with conviction. “I am afraid the 
world is too far gone for that. You will have to do more than 
improve the system in order to change the cruelty of this method 
of governing.” 

“But what do you gain with such a communistic background?” 
asked Dana. “We feel the trouble with such a society as com- 
munism is a spiritual one. Man becomes the slave of the organi- 
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zation — a Moravian, a Shaker, ceases in some degree to be a 
man. 

“And you must remember,” added Dwight, “we began our 
socialism here with the well-to-do and the possessing, and not the 
poor and dispossessed, Mr. Owen.” 

“But you are all talking beside the point,” complained Owen. 
“You see I believe that most of our character is formed by citcum- 
stances and the right circumstances given, we shall grow perfect.” 

Ripley was remembering what Brownson had observed when 
he read Owen’s ideas. He said it went with any such theoretical 
activity — it gave people a practical tyranny and progress would 
be impossible under it. But the kind man who was talking to 
Ripley now did not look like a tyrant at all. Ripley knew he would 
never fear him, but he would fear his idea. 

On the other hand, Owen had to admit that love for man and 
kindheartedness he found all about him at the Farm. Unity of 
God with man, with the universe were real facts here, and not 
dead theology or cloudy vaporings. He knew well how power- 
ful a result such an attitude would have on the young, from his 
own work with them. 

“You have no common sharing of goods here at all?” he asked. 

“No,” said Dana, “each gives what he can afford, some only 
the labor of their hands, but it remains their own.” 

“But why don’t you at least hold your property in common?” 

“We don’t need to do that,” answered Peter Baldwin, coming 
in unexpectedly for a bit of talk between helping with bread bak- 
ing. “The idea of a community like ours is a society that holds 
all the property of its members as in its own corporate right, and 
no one can remove it, but all can use portions of it at will. No, 
my dear sir, we are champions of individual property here.” 

“What is property?” asked Owen a bit mockingly, looking at 
the tall figure in the green baize jacket from which hung long thin 
arms a good six inches, as did the legs from their blue overalls. 
The only thing big enough for him were his slippers and they 
were enormous. 

Peter adored arguing. He sat down on the floor, dusted flour 
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from his knees and prepared for debate. “What is property? 
It is wings to fly with, hands to work with, labors that produce 
products to be laid away for future use to bless oneself with. The 
greater the amount, the greater the strength of the society — only 
it must be distributed fairly and justly. We take human nature 
as it is —- as God made it — here.” 

Mr. Rykman broke in, for Peter was out of breath. “Only 
theorists and reformers want to remake it. The desire to acquire 
personal property is strong in every man, and society must be 
adjusted to that trait or it will fail.” 

“But,” objected Owen, “you ought to try the other way just 
to see how it would work. You might like iteven better. After 
all this way of yours is experimental too — are you so sure it will 
work out?” 

“Certainly Iam,” said Rykman stoutly. “But mainly we are 
here to offer a protest — a protest against the unnatural life of 
our crowded cities, to build a new society on juster principles. 
Just wait until we get a good foot-hold here, and the workers will 
seek us rather than we seek them. We can then choose our 
material for a life in which children will be educated from the 
start to industry and goodness and justice.” 

“Are you a Quaker?” asked Owen innocently, looking at 
Rykman’s wide gray coat and broad-brimmed hat. 

eae Quaker theindared > (1 tam-not. © Because 1 wear the 
garb I prefer must I belong toa sect? I wear no beard here either 
as many do. They say it is natural for a beard to grow, but I 
say it is the perfection of nature to cut it off. Look at this gar- 
den,” he said abruptly, and beckoned Owen to the porch. “You 
see, what would all this be without arrangement? Without art? 
So I shall continue to shave. And also continue not to be a 
Quaker.” 

Peter Baldwin with a chuckle at Rykman’s logic had gone 
back to take his bread from the oven. He was one of the new- 
comers and he had proved a mighty help to the Kitchen Group. 
He loved two things, however, which most of them at the Farm 
did not care much about or much approve of either: newspapers 
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and a good cigar. The earliest riser would find him already busy 
with his oven and his paper and his smoke, and the last one up 
was usually engaged in argument with him, still puffing fragrant 
blue smoke. 

He caught colds very easily, and a group who were experi- 
menting with an odd method of curing them once persuaded him 
toxtry. jt. aus\ bowl of cold water was put on the Hoor and Peter 
was ordered to lie down and put the back of his head in the bowl 
and remain very quiet. By drawing the blood from the head 
in this way, they told him he would soon be relieved. But Peter 
got bored, and when the amateur healers looked in on him again, 
he was still lying with his head in the bowl, but cigar smoke was 
encircling the patient’s head and he was deep in a newspaper. 
The cold, he complained, was no better. 

They all said good-bye to Owen with regret. They approved 
not at all of his views, nor he of theirs. But as a guest he was a 
pleasure, and as an arguer he was good too. And they had one 
thing in common: they as well as he were trying to help the less 
fortunate among men. 


The Amusement Group worked hard. There were parties 
and dances, often with the neighbors asked in. Duting this later 
time they came freely, much more so than in the early days, for 
they felt that these working people were more like themselves 
than the early intellectual ones had been. 

The Group put on some plays too. Glover Drew even essayed 
stage managing Byron’s Corsair, himself the Corsair in much 
burnt cork, and pretty Eunice Macdaniel as his Medora. The 
older, more sentimental part of the audience thought it very fine 
indeed to hear him say, “My own Medora,” and very moving, but 
the younger members with difficulty restrained their giggles. 

Pizarro, too, was put on, and almost the entire Farm wore 
some variety of Spanish costume for the occasion. Dwight and 
the Reverend Allen, however, objected to some of this, especially 
to the worshippers’ song, which was an adaptation of one of 
Mozart’s Masses. When they sang, “The sun is in his holy 
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temple,” there were murmurs of disapproval from the audience. 

When Rolla tran off with Alonzo’s child and called, “By 
Heaven, it is Alonzo’s child,” rushing over the rock carefully set 
up by Cheever, he was supposed to be shot off stage. Unhappily 
the gun would not respond to frantic fingers. There was no 
report. But ten minutes later off went the gun in the midst of a 
scene of true love. And the lantern which was the “sun bursting 
on the hay” bumped against the window. It was, said Ripley 
amusedly, all thud and blunder. 

Miss Russell was often called on to recite, the favorite being 
“The Lady of Shalott.” She loved reciting that too, for Tenny- 
son was her idol. Once when Emerson had talked to her and 
praised her rendering of the poem, he had spoiled it all by saying, 
“Tennyson is, I always feel, the beautiful half of a poet.” 

The Shakespeare group did excellent work. Mary Bullard 
came often and sang in her lovely voice and read from the Psalms. 
This last the neighbors especially enjoyed, perhaps because they 
were relieved to hear them read in English and not sung in pagan 
Latin. 

As for the evenings of conversation and argument, they went 
on too. ‘There was less of philosophy now than of economics. 
Many of the resident mechanics were good thinke~s, so that the 
talk, though different in content, was still good in character. 

It was among the women that the difference between the old 
Farm type and the new was most apparent. The women who 
came into the earlier Association were women who had an actual 
interest in the ideal of the Farm, women who could help in the 
teaching, who could take a strong interesting part in the intel- 
lectual life. The wives of the newer members were often very 
different and their children were different too. The older Farm 
had considered aristocracy of the intellect and heart the true one. 
These newer women felt a resentment against women who could 
think as well as work. 

The women worked mostly in the Dormitory Groups and the 
Kitchen Group, though a few were in the Agricultural and Tailor- 
ing. But the Agricultural Group was not as good as it had once 
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been. More mechanics than farmers had answered the call for 
new members, and some of the best of the practical farmers, like 
Pratt, were gone and had not been replaced. Many who had 
done farm work for sheer love of an ideal were gone too — Brad- 
ford and the Curtises and many others. 

On the other hand, some of the newcomers were interesting 
people. Among them were the Macdaniels, a mother and two 
daughters and a son, who came from the South. Another son 
lived in New York and helped Brisbane edit The Phalanx and 
often came to visit. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Leach came for a while. She was the 
Reverend Allen’s sister and, in a place whete every one talked, she 
could outtalk any one. She was a great fault-finder, too, es- 
pecially objecting to the “fix-ups’” the girls indulged in. When, 
after they left the Farm, news came that Mr. Leach had become 
a Catholic, they were sure he had done it because a Catholic 
Church is such a silent place and Mr. Leach would certainly ap- 
preciate stillness. The two opened a Grahamite hotel later and 
were especially proud of their reputation as harborers of runaway 
slaves. 

John Orvis was a well liked newcomer. “There is a gentle- 
man here, just come,” wrote Dwight’s sister Marianne to her 
friend Anna Parsons, “who has something of your talent for 
reading letters from touch.” 

Orvis’ talent went even further: he could read character by 
putting his hand on a person’s head. He read some of these so 
well that the young folks blushed to hear it and their friends 
shouted with mirth. He was the son of Hicksite Quakers, and 
though he had left the sect he retained many of the concepts of 
that sect. Ripley had found him one of his best helpers — and 


especially valuable as a lecturer for the cause. 
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Brownson was close to Catholicism now. “And what will 
you bring into the Roman church, Orestes?” Emerson asked him 
jestingly when they met. 

“Nothing but my sins,”said Brownson soberly, and for once 
Emerson had no immediate reply. 

Isaac had not yet made up his mind what to do. He went to 
see Dr. Seabury of the Episcopal church one day and that gentle- 
man met him cordially. “I read an article in Mr. Brownson’s 
Review,” he told him, “and I am afraid your friend leans a bit too 
strongly toward Rome, my boy. Not,” hastily, “that I am op- 
posed in any essential point of faith but I don’t like that assumption 
of papal power or that infallibility nonsense or those oaths of al- 
legiance from the bishops.” 

“I think many of her features are preferable to the Anglican, 
sir,’ said Isaac. 

“Yes,” assented Dr. Seabury, “she had many attractive fea- 
tures. Ourceremony and discipline, in contrast, are not so good.” 
He sighed as one who knows whereof he speaks. “But I cannot 
accept the Roman church as she is now. Iam not narrow. I 
can even accept the Council of Trent, though the interpretation 
given it by the Anglican church might be different in some minor 
point from the Roman viewpoint.” 
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Hecker saw why Brownson thought Dr. Seabury a very liberal 
man and one with little sectarian feeling. 

In the late spring he went with Ripley to the Fourier convention 
in New York. “Of course they are right,” Ripley said thought- 
fully as they walked down the street together. “The evil in the 
world is not so much the result of inward depravity in the indi- 
vidual as the result of the outward arrangements of things, is it?” 

“I thought not so much of that,” Isaac was equally thought- 
ful, “‘as of his idea of unity and diversity in the industrial world 
being really only the Catholicity working in that industrial 
world. Anyway it may do this much good, it seems to me — it 
will take some of the absurd protests out of these men. Do you 
know, sit, that you are now laboring on the results which the 
Catholic Church of Christ has realized? These Fourier specu- 
lations may never come to much, but it seems to me they will 
open men’s eyes to the principles of the Church as she has de- 
veloped them her whole life long. Sometimes,” he looked shyly 
at Ripley, “I think you are ripe for the Church yourself, Mr. 
Ripley.” 

Ripley shook his head. “No, Isaac, | am no apprentice for 
the priesthood. But how about yourself? Has Rome finally 
won your Or Canterbury?” 

Hecker looked unhappy. “I don’t know. I think the con- 
duct of the clergy during the Reformation was certainly not 
reconcilable with Catholic principles, and it does seem to me that 
Rome’s claims are insupportable on some grounds. _ If Anglicans 
sinned by separating themselves, did not the Catholics also prove 
blameworthy in some of their practices? That is what I ask 
myself.” 

“Isaac, I think it is only the love in the hearts of men that 
matters. But I do feel sure of this — there is need of a church 
and of ministers. Only they will have to learn more about the 
mediatorial offices of a visible church and not be so concerned with 
Christ only as the light and life of man.” 

“They are all mixed up, that is their trouble,” said Isaac. 
“And they mix me up too. I listen to Mr. Channing in utter 
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astonishment. One moment his utterance is utterly Catholic, 
the next Protestant. First human depravity is his talk, as he 
learned it in the seminary, and then comes the integral harmony 
of the passions. He goes through all the modern theories but he 
gets no reconciliation or unity as a result. And that is what I 
must have.” 

In June he wrote Brownson from Worcester that he was study- 
ing under the Jesuits. He liked the place and the food and he 
liked the way his teachers understood the scriptural and historic 
grounds for the Church. However, on the philosophic basis he 
found them far from satisfactory. “Their method is very short in 
settling difficult points. I feel a new generation must take their 
place if Catholicism is to take its place again in the world. But 
then I remind myself that I am not planning to be united to 
them but to the truth. And though I know they have very deep 
moral virtues, I do wish they would not take quite so much snuff. 
Oh, my dear friend, there must be something deeper and more 
eternal than what we see with the outward senses that can attract 
a soul to the Church than is now seen in this country.” 

By midsummer he was sure of his future, even through with 
consulting Channing or Dr. Seabury. “I am through fussing. 
I hope to be received in the Church soon.” 

He wrote rejoicingly to Brownson too, but that pride was 
punctured by the next post from Brownson: “You have not won 
the victory until you can slave at Greek and Latin as happily as 
you can give up worldly honors and pleasures.” But Isaac re- 
membered an earlier letter from Brownson: “I am through with 
lingering, I have made up my mind. There is no use resisting. 
I shall enter the Church if she will receive me.” 

Emerson heard the news of Isaac’s intended move and made a 
last attempt to keep him from Rome. He invited him to tea and 
kept adroitly leading up to the subject while Isaac as adroitly led 
away from it. He even presented him with a stanza of some 
verses he was working on and about which he said he wanted 
Isaac’s opinion. Lovely lines, too, Isaac thought them, but only 
as verse, not as religious thought: 
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“For what need I of book or priest 
Or sibyl from the storied East, 
When every star is Bethlehem star? 
I count as many as there are 
Cinquefoils or violets in the grass — 
So many saints and saviours, 
So many high behaviours.” 


When this charming transcendental logic did not move Isaac, 
Emerson took him with him to visit the Shakers for a day and a 
night, and again they never quite made the subject. Finally he 
and Alcott, who was thoroughly annoyed that one of the best 
students of Emerson’s work should be insisting on becoming a 
papist, together managed to reach the topic. But this time 
Hecker turned on his tormentors. “I deny you inquisitorial 
rights,” he said and walked away. 

But Emerson made one more atempt. He stopped by the 
Thoreau house and talked to Mrs. Thoreau until Isaac came in 
and they walked out together. “Tell me,” he said confidentially 
as they walked along the Lexington highway, “I suppose it was 
the art and architecture of the Church that really led you to her?” 

Hecker said gently, “No, Mr. Emerson, it was what caused 
all that that led me,” and went back to Mrs. Thoreau’s red house. 
But for once they had exhausted his patience. “They are all 
alike,” he wrote stormily in his diary. “Three consecrated cranks 
is what they are — Emerson and Alcott and Thoreau. And 
they’d all rather be cranks than be President.” 

When he got back to New York, he found that Georgianna 
Bruce had been invited to visit the Hecker home. Mrs. Hecker 
had met her and liked her and occasionally asked her to New 
York, where they went happily together to Methodist love-feasts. 
Perhaps this particular visit had an additional reason. Isaac 
might yet be won from the Roman church if they all helped — all 
those who loved him most. : 

It was a pleasant visit, but as a deterrent for Isaac’s intentions, 
it was a failure. During the evenings they all sat arguing religion, 
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with especial emphasis on Catholicism, Isaac on the one side and 
the rest arrayed on the other. Bishop McCloskey had loaned 
Isaac some books from his library and Isaac kept pressing them on 
Georgie as being full of good Roman argument. 

But she never got beyond the first one, nor did she get beyond 
the frontispiece of that. It was a picture of the Tree of Life, in 
very bright colors. On one side the branches were lopped off 
and labeled Luther, Huss, Swedenborg. On the other side they 
were growing green and luxuriant, and they bore the names of 
the Fathers of the Church. 

“It seems to me,” said Georgianna indignantly, “that in the 
broken-off group is every prominent man who has helped the race 
to attain spiritual freedom.” 

She went back to the Farm convinced of one thing: Isaac was 
very near the Church of Rome and very far from her. “Why 
does he act so oddly?” she asked Mrs. Ripley. “He doesn’t 
seem to be the person he used to be at all.” 

“T think I understand how he feels, Georgie, for I have that 
feeling myself now and then — as if my life is one continuous 
act and all about me is already being fulfilled.” 

The sharp Georgianna thought it was far from being fulfilled. 
But she felt kinder towards Mrs. Ripley than she used to, for 
she knew the latter had guessed her affection for a man going ever 
farther from her, and, though she never mentioned it, it brought 
to Georgianna the comfort of an understanding silence. 

Isaac wrote to Henry in Concord, urging him that now was 
the time for their trip abroad. “The world is wide,” he urged. 
They could live on bread and water and sleep on the earth if 
Henry wanted to. They could work their passage to Europe. 
“We shall prove that the dollar is not almighty and the impos- 
sible moonshine.” 

Thoreau wrote he was strongly tempted “to visit Roncesvalles, 
Cape de Finisterre, Athens and the rest,” but he decided against 
it; his “genius” would not let him go. He suggested Isaac find 
some other traveling companion. 
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But Isaac wanted only Henry. He had even talked to Bishop 
McCloskey about it, and that prudent prelate thought it fine if 
they had a certain amount of funds to depend upon. 

Thoreau’s last letter on the subject was still a bit hesitant — 


“if you do not go soon let me hear from you again.” But the trip 
fell through. Henry — Emerson’s “bachelor of thought and 
nature” — was to make a solitary home at Walden. And as for 


Isaac — at the beginning of August word came that he had been 
received into the Catholic Church, and had decided to study to 


become a priest. 


John Dwight had been delighted when the rest of his family 
decided to take up their residence at the Farm. The Farm was 
happy about it too, for Dr. Dwight was a physician and with their 
increased numbers they needed one who was resident. 

,On their first evening there Horace Sumner — his idol Miss 
Fuller being absent — took Fanny Dwight for a walk to show 
her the Pine Woods, while her sister Marianne went to bed in- 
stead, worn out with the trip. 

“And don’t any of you get up for breakfast,” ordered Mrs. 
Ripley, when she left them in their room at Pilgrim House. 
“Rest for a few days, for when once people start to work here 
they don’t stop. So don’t start too soon.” 

But at six Horace knocked on their door and they made ready 
to go to the Hive for breakfast. Dana and Ripley were ready 
to go to New York to attend an Association meeting and do some 
lecturing, and there was just time to exchange greetings all 
round. But Ripley added, as he was leaving, “How pleasant it 
is to welcome more Christian people here, well behaved young 
women filled with all the virtues of Association,” and Fanny 
swept him a deep curtsey in acknowledgment. 

At breakfast Dr. Dwight looked round him and smiled. “Te 
is exactly like college commons here,” he observed, “only here 
we have the company of ladies.” His son recalled that Lane 


had made the same remark — but he had added that in the 
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collegiate halls of England it had never yet produced any of the 
Spartan virtues either. 

Fanny Dwight not only worked in the kitchen but was her 
brother’s assistant with the music. The other sister, Marianne, 
spent her spare time in painting wild flower sketches which she 
sold in Boston. Mr. Lowell once commissioned her to do sixty 
sketches for him, and sent her the splendid sum of thirty dollars 
for them. Some she took to the Peabody bookshop, and there 
one day found Mrs. Peabody distraught over the fact that they 
were losing money instead of making any. “So many come to 
be helped — who must be helped,” she lamented to Marianne, 
“but we shall have more work this winter, I’m sure, and so per- 
haps we can economize by having less time to give to hospitality.” 

Marianne shook her head over it when she came home. ‘The 
poor dear,” she told Dwight, “the place is full of people who have 
no money and they just stay and stay. Mrs. Peabody says they 
have no place to stay and so she must invite them in. She says 
sadly that she wants to say to all of them, ‘Come and find asylum 
here,’ but she can no longer do it.” 

The Dwights entered into Farm labors with no delay. Dr. 
Dwight made the rounds of a few scarlatina patients, Fanny de- 
parted for the Cottage to give a piano lesson, Mrs. Dwight went 
into the laundry with Mrs. Ripley, and Marianne, rather against 
her will, went to take care of the nursery children, trying at the 
same time to write a letter to her dear friend, Anna Parsons, who 
she hoped would soon come to stay at the Farm too. Anna was 
a great friend of Association, and would gladly have lived at the 
Farm, but she was needed by her family and could visit only oc- 
casionally. How much she loved the Farm was evident from the 
headings on her letters when she was staying there. “Heaven” 
she headed them. 

She had a gift, a most unusual one, which intrigued many peo- 
ple, including the Farmers. She could read character from let- 
ters; that is, she would take a letter, hold it against her forehead 
for a few minutes, or perhaps merely in her hand, and then give 
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the psychic impressions she received. Inanage when mesmerism 
and spiritism were much studied, her gift caused comment. She 
was a vety honest person, and no one questioned her sincerity — 
even Emerson and Channing and Miss Fuller listened to her 
readings, though Emerson put on an air of aloofness when her 
gifts were spoken of, avowing himself content with such miracles 
as he knew — “humanity and astronomy.” 

By the second morning Marianne’s schedule had been ar- 
ranged and, like the rest of the working units, it was not a light 
one. She waited on table at breakfast, cleared away, went to 
the Dormitory Group for a while, then over to the Eyrie and 
sewed until dinner. During the afternoon she taught drawing 
and then sewed again, and then went over to the Hive to hel 
set the tables for supper and afterwards to help with the dishes. 

Ripley stopped at her side for a moment as she was polishing 
the cups on her first day of work. “Aren’t you working too 
hard? After all you've just come.” 

She looked at his boots heavy with mud, at the long scholar’s 
hands holding a battered pail, and she felt a sudden surge of pride 
in the fact that she was helping this man’s ideal. “No, indeed, 
Mr. Ripley,” she said warmly. “I am at home here — and at 
home it never matters how long you work — it belongs to you.” 

He looked at the shining dining-room and out of the window 
at his planted acres. “I know,” he said, “so do I feel about it 
too. 

The following week Marianne had interesting news: she had 
just received a letter from Anna Parsons and she was coming to 
stay at the Farm for a few days. She also promised to read 
Fourier’s character from a letter if the Farm happened to have any 
of them. Brisbane had left a few with Ripley, so when Miss 
Parsons arrived they were waiting for her promised reading with 
interest and with various emotions — belief, curiosity, scorn. 

Marianne was delighted. “This will show the doubters 
among us,” she declared to John Orvis, “that Fourier was a great 
man. I await her reading with confidence of the result. And 
they will believe what she says about him I know.” 
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They gathered in the Hive parlor after supper to listen. 
Anna took the worn bit of paper covered with scratchy French 
writing, held it between her hands for a long minute, and then 
for another, while the Farmers — some of them at least — waited 
breathlessly. Marianne Dwight, equipped with pencil and 
paper, waited to take down the words. 

Suddenly Anna began to speak, the words pouring out so fast 
that it taxed the speeding pencil of Marianne, and for a while 
Orvis took over. “Great activity of intellect — hates oppression 
— though I am not sure he might not be likely himself to op- 
press — not intentionally, but to set his views on others for their 
good. His moods seem to change faster than I can talk, and 
he had great flippancy and also great depth. Not a very gay 

trson — he seems one who has sported with misery — he brings 
the laugh of the insane to my mind.” 

She looked up at them suddenly, a look almost of fear on her 
face. “I’m afraid to go into the depths,” she said, “there's so 
much variety in it. He is like the hare and tortoise both in him- 
self. And he loves the race — humanity is the word that has 
sounded in my ears ever since I took this letter. Only his various 
elements do not seem harmonized.” 

This last produced a choked sound that seemed almost light 
laughter from Dana, who was known to be far in agreement on 
Fourier. “Is he fickle?” he asked gravely, to cover it. 

Anna looked at the speaker. “There are so many definitions 
of that. Would you call the bee fickle because it goes from 
flower to Mower? What I am not sure of is this — did his con- 
cern with and for the race come through the head or the heart? 
think I should answer through the reason. 

“There are many dark lines, too,” she went on. “He passed 
through a horrible period at some time in his life.” 

She stopped, as if listening, and the letter slipped from her 
hand. Marianne put it back gently. “Whatisit, Anna? Per- 
haps you had better stop. You have told us enough for this 
time. 

“No, but just at that moment — just as I was going to say 
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he was more intellectual than spiritual —he came to me. He 
looked so sad, so mournful, and he looked at me almost reproy- 
ingly. But] asked him silently if what I had said were not true 
and he admitted it.” 

The Farmers sat in hushed silence. “But what was his idea 
of God?” asked Mrs. Ripley. “Do you get the impression that 
his own plans perhaps stood for him in place of God?” 

“No, I don’t think that. He isn’t irreligious. He sees God 
in all. But in his soul was hate from early experiences. That 
crippled him.” : 

Marianne handed her another of Fourier’s letters. “Try this 
one, Anna. It may bring more to you.” 

Anna smiled as she put the letter to her forehead. “Oh, this 
shows him even more clearly. Patient with the mass — im- 
patient with the individual. He shows me the clouds dispersing 
— a line of light in the western sky and I know the east too will 
soon reflect its rays. A rainbow — thrice repeated — a promise 
— anew heaven and a new earth. God strengthen and prepare 
us for it — that is what he says.” 

She sat back, tired out, and smiled at them. “I know one 
thing now: Fourier had religious feeling. And his views are not 
like some men’s thwe the earth in its revolvings would lose in thin 
ait. Fourier seems part and parcel of our good old mother. I 
think he gives us true liberty.” 

The meeting broke up, with Marianne gently shepherding 
Anna to rest, and Dana declaring privately to Mrs. Ripley that 
it was a Pyrtrhic victory for Fourier’s doctrines. But most of the 
listeners had been greatly impressed. 

In the morning Anna Parsons’ psychic mood had passed, 
vanished in a gay enjoyment of a whole week end in “Heaven.” 
“How were the morning potatoes made?” she asked Mrs. Ripley. 
“T thought them delicious.” 


The Farmers spent their spare moments watching the walls 
of their Phalanstery rising during that spring and summer of 
184c. The ideal of course would have been to have it even 
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larger, so that everything could be housed under this one roof. 
But temporarily they would have to keep on using the other 
houses too, for they dared not build more than they could collect 
for building or were fairly certain of receiving. 

They had selected for the site of their big unitary building the 
brow of the hill in front of the Eyrie, and Sophia Ripley, though 
she never said it aloud, hated to see their lovely view destroyed. 
On the eastern slopes, facing the long meadow, on a line with the 
town toad, it was rising — a long oblong wooden building, with 
a main entrance level with an earthen terrace, the lower floors to 
be divided into six apartments each, and with a common parlor, 
dining-room, kitchen and bakery. A long piazza was to extend 
the length of the building on each floor. 

Here in small suites all the families were eventually to be ac- 
commodated, each with its own sitting-room and bedrooms and 
sharing other rooms. The top floor was to be a series of small 
rooms for the unmarried members, and it was also expected that 
the families would each take in one of these unattached members. 

Every one was very excited about it, and when they had to 
wait for more money to come in before the work could be con- 
tinued, there was expectation in the air each time a lecturer re- 
turned or the mails came in. 

Meantime new money-making schemes sprang up. There 
was one group which made fancy articles to sell at Mr. Hough- 
ton’s store in Boston. It made the women very proud, and gave 
them a certain corporate unity too, in being thus able to add to 
the general productive labor by their efforts. Teachers’ meetings 
were held often to consider improvements to the educational 
practices and so increase the student enrollment. And John 
Orvis was put in charge of the matter of selecting the proper out- 
door work for the younger boys, and Marianne Dwight performed 
the same task among the younger girls, 

Margaret Fuller, who saw the status of women dropping at 
the Farm with all this influx of artisans from without, was de- 
lighted to hear of the things the women were making and selling. 
“Tt is a splendid thing,” she said, “for in a small state like that, 
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ou can exemplify the elevation of women to independence, 
hey must make and earn money independently of men.” 

The women had very little capital and most of that borrowed. 
But they bought twenty-five dollars worth of material as a first 
attempt, and in a short time had sold at Houghton’s thirty-five 
dollars worth of pretty things, and were being asked for more. 
“And,” said Marianne Dwight happily, “then our housework 
which now presses heavily will be divided and we can do more 
fancy work and less housework. And all that will help with the 
elevation of woman.” 

Margaret nodded her approval of this sentiment. 

“And then,” went on Marianne, “when woman is raised to the 
equal of man, what intellectual developments may we not expect? 
How the whole aspect of society will be changed. And it will 
not be so selfish then to do rather what one wants to do,” she 
said wistfully. “This week I have indulged my passional at- 
traction and painted to my heart’s content — and added to our 
resources by it.” 

Though it was a small scale affair, Margaret knew she was 
right to be interested in this as an experiment of woman’s rights. 
For one of Brook Farm’s best achievements, in a day when women 
were relegated to an unimportant and boring réle in life, was that 
there they were both beloved and equal too. This produced in 
the women a great appreciation, a desire to respond. It was a 
parent to them too that this way of life was intended for the pro- 
tection of all, and so it inspired the weak — because they had 
been considered weak elsewhere — to become strong because here 
they were believed to be strong. 

As far as voting was concerned; they simply cast their votes 
with the men whenever the occasion arose. Their interests were 
mutual — therefore their voting, was the Farm’s belief. 

The fact that very few marriages were contracted there was 
due to several causes. A goodly share of them were, of course, 
already family men and women. As for the younger people, 
they were too poor-to enter into this more expensive way of life. 
They used to debate evenings whether Association would lead to 
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early marriages if the financial conditions were good. One side 
thought it would because of freedom of meeting and facility for 
acquaintance. ‘The other side felt that true friendship had a 
better chance to be formed there, and so marriages would not be 
hurried until the thoughts and temperaments of the two were 
harmonized. 


In addition to fancy work and painting Marianne found plenty 
to do, for the children were now being definitely organized for 
labor and education, along Fourier lines, and she and John Orvis 
were sometimes overwhelmed by the systematizing. The little 
girls did not care much about it, but the little boys enjoyed it very 
much. When they came home with a job well finished or not 
well done, it was easy for the rest of the Farm to tell it. If the 
former, a Fourier banner fluttered at the head of the group, bear- 
ing the glad news to the Farm. 

Among the new arrivals at the Farm there were three very small 
ones. Charles Fourier Coulson was born at the Hive, his father 
being one of the shoemakers. To Hastings of the shipping de- 
partment and Paterson of the tailoring group were born two girls. 

“We are breathlessly waiting for their first words — which no 
doubt will be ‘Group’ and ‘Series,’ ” Dana wrote to George Curtis. 

By autumn the main part of the Phalanstery had been built 
and was boarded up for the winter. And by fall they were hav- 
ing Fourier classes not only on Wednesdays and Sundays but on 
Mondays and Thursdays too. Each Friday there were Fourier 
meetings in New York to which some of the Farmers went. 
Some of the people from the Street, and even some from Dedham 
were.coming to the Farm Fourier classes, for this was something 
they could understand better than the transcendental teachings. 

Labor trouble, a thing that had never come to the Farm under 
the dispensation, was lifting its ugly head. First a Mr. List and 
then a Mr. Reynolds were expelled from the Carpenters’ Group, 
accused of being discordant elements. Instead of departing for- 
ever as had been expected, they went to General Direction and 


asked for other work, and were set to helping build the Phal- 
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anstery. This of course threw them in with the same group 
again, not precisely of them but certainly with them, and hardly 
solved anything. 

There was a tenseness in the dining-room one evening as Fred 
Cabot came up to a group of gitls. He, not noticing that, began 
teasing them gaily. “Now listen,” he complained, “I object to 
the absurd and ridiculous little fixings you ladies wear. I had 
dozens to hang up for the wash today and they kept slipping out 
of my hands — they were so little.” 

The girls giggled, but looked at first bewildered. “Oh, I 
know,” said Fanny Dwight, “he means our night caps.” 

“So that is what they are. Well, don’t you know that it is 
injurious to wear a night cap? ~=They must look absurd and they 
are certainly bad for your hair.” 

“They are extremely becoming and very healthful,” insisted 
Fanny. And they all stood before Fred and shook down their 
long hair, brown and black, and forced him to take back his words. 

While they were still laughing Christopher List came in, and 
again they all felt the tension their fooling had momentarily dis- 
pelled. “Did you put up that notice, Fred?” he demanded. 

“What notice?” 

“The one about the Association Convention at Parker’s church 
tomorrow.” 

“No, I didn’t. But what of it?” 

“They'd better go slow around here. One can go just so far 
in this socialistic enthusiasm, and some people here are going too 
far,” he said darkly. 

“How absurd,” said Fanny indignantly and Marianne echoed 
her words. 

“Not absurd at all. Too much socialism is bad for us here. 
After all it is the principles we stand for and not the absurd prac- 
tices socialists are beginning to indulge in.” 

The girls went on to the kitchen and heard the men still argu- 
ing behind them. A moment later Fred came out, white with 
rage. “Any one got a few pins?” he asked. 

List had taken down the notice and Fred had it up again two 
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minutes later. This time List left it up but flung out of the house 
in anger. That evening there was an excited meeting at the 
Hive and the final decision was that there would be Fourier 
meetings for one additional evening so that all would better under- 
stand The Mastet’s ideas, since some did not seem to. List 
stalked out of the meeting disdainfully. 


Channing came down often, eager to see what was going on. 
At last he felt content, for here was the group of people he knew 
and loved best backing up the great Fourier’s teachings, and not 
merely in a laboring way. These were his friends of brain as 
well as of hand, people who both understood principles and were 
applying them. 

“Mr. Channing,” complained Dana to him, “I find great 
trouble in impressing people with the fact that Fourier is not 
irreligious.” 

“Nonsense,” said Channing briskly. “Even a little study of 
his work will show how he is a religious person with deep faith 
in a Divine Power. He believes, tell these objectors, that start- 
ing with that basis, the Creator planned the universe and laid out 
the destiny of the human race from its inception, as a wise and 
beneficent Being, which is fixed in its beginning and end and in 
all the intervening stages — all part of His plan.” 

He looked around him at the considerable group assembled to 
hear him talk. “I am sure all here will agree that so far the man 
who thinks that is a religious man,” and, since no one spoke, he 
went on. “Now since we grant that, then, we can continue. 
Since man is created with various talents, there must be room in 
the world for the variety God has Himself created — for the 
strong and the weak, each in his place, for the proud and the 
meek, for the spendthrift and the penurious. And, since God 
is this Creator, he must also have created just the number of 
mental and physical personages to fill the empty space and no 
more. The elements of the heavenly bodies are not left to 
chance, so why should the destiny of any human being be left to 
chance now or hereafter?” 
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“But it seems to me,” Palisse, the engineer, took his cigar out of 
his mouth for a moment, “there’s a lot of communism in the man’s 
ideas — it has a sort of leveling tendency throughout that works 
against the individual and for the mass.” 

“Superficially it may seetn so, Mr. Palisse. But I feel there 
is room in Fourierism for the most complete aristocracy, the nat- 
ural and true one, the one ordained by the Creator, and the sort 
we always instinctively follow — or want to follow. Slowly 
and painfully we are finding by degrees our wonderful latent 
power — the provision God gives us for happiness and the great 
destiny that awaits us in the future.” 

“Thete’s too much mathematics in it for me,” said Eunice Mac- 
daniel a bit dolefully. 

He smiled at her. “No, child, under the right conditions it 
will not seem to be intruding any more than the rules of arithmetic 
intrude when you buy a few apples. But the deep tules are there 
in that case too.” 

“So many of your ideas seem to me, when they are not com- 
munistic, Mr. Channing, nothing but pure Catholicism — or at 
least the way my faith was taught me as a child,” said Palisse. 
“But you never seem to get close — personally close — to God.” 

“Yes, I have felt that too, Mr. Channing,” agreed Eunice, 
“and you and Mr. Cheever really seem to. I never thought 
much of your faith until I came here, but you and Mr. New- 
comb,” she turned to Cheever, “have showed me its beauty.” 

Cheever grinned. “Mr. Newcomb speaks of its beauty. But 
I live by its necessity, Miss. And besides we have the Virgin 
and the Saints.” 

“We don’t need to pray to them,” said Marianne Dwight 
loftily. “We go straight to the center of authority — God.” 

“What a lonely doctrine,” said Palisse, and put his cigar back 
in his mouth. 

“And no foolish Purgatory either,” put in Dana. “When a 
man dies it is reasonable to suppose that his fate is sealed ir- 
revocably.” 
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“IT thank the Blessed Virgin,” said Cheever piously, “that I 
was not born in so benighted a faith.” 

“Mr. Hawthorne used to say, remarked Mrs. Ripley, “that 
he envied the Catholics their faith in the Virgin who stood in the 
middle intercepting God’s splendor but allowing His love to fall 
on the worshipper more intelligibly to human comprehension 
through the medium of a woman’s love.” 

Her husband smiled reminiscently. “He also said that he 
thought the ministry of souls should be in women’s hands — and 
that the gates of the heavenly city would be thronged if that day 
ever came.” Then he looked troubled. “To me unbelief 
would be torment but I feel exclusive religionism is bad too. It 
seems to me they are only opposite forms of the same denial — 
opposite feelings from a great central wrong. I would rather we 
all stayed where we wished or went where we wished among the 
creeds, and spent our time then in hating not the sects but the 
thing that separates them — want of unity and any recognition 
of it in the material interests of men.” 

“And to me, as a Catholic, it seems that is just where you fail. 
You are material minded despite your apparent other-worldly 
faith,” remarked Palisse. 

“But, Mr. Palisse,” argued Channing, “if once the material 
interests of each harmonized as their spiritual interests do, then the 
result would be that the material and spiritual would harmonize 
with each other. And then religion would have to renounce the 
world to save its very life.” 

Palisse shook a troubled head. “I want the poor to have the 
material good too. But what if we take their faith away in giving 
them the other?” He shook the ash from his cigar. “Of course 
I admit it is pretty hard for the average man in these modern times 
to know what to do when religion calls one way and necessity an- 
other.” 

Channing’s gentle face grew stern. “It is damnable, sir. If 
business is going to be based on the principles that render in- 
effectual every prayer for justice and love and charity, then that 
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means that Christianity is impotent and a heavenly voice is mock- 
ing mankind. I can’t believe that. Our present society though 
is utterly incompatible with Christ’s hope for us. The whole 
thing preaches selfishness as a virtue — and His first command 
was for unselfishness. That is why the world is so unhappy. 
That idea of Christian love is born in man, that vision of brother- 
hood, and it makes a terrible and unendurable contrast with this 
state of things.” 

Palisse nodded his head in sober agreement. 

“And I think,” continued Channing more lightly, “I truly 
think, Mr. Palisse, that the organization of attractive industry 
will be the reconciliation of spirit and matter, of religion and the 
world, and admission into all the spheres of Christ. It will make 
all nature holy and clothe all religion with the garb of nature.” 

“There you are,” complained Palisse, “just when you have me 
half persuaded you bring nature in, in what seems to be an un- 
christian way, and spoil everything by being pantheistic.” 

Dana laughed suddenly. “It was that I just remembered 
Dwight once saying that the most orthodox pantheism in the 
world is that music is God.” 

“He is really a skeptic of faith, is Mr. Dwight,” said Mrs. 
Ripley indulgently. “He thinks permanent forms of religion 
spring from a very deep piety and that the pious persons he knows 
he can count on one hand.” 


The chief talk now was of the Phalanstery. The Farmers 
had watched every nail and plank go in, and they hated to think 
they must wait until spring to watch more of that. News of its 
building had brought guests in droves to see it, and the old diffi- 
culties were on again. For they often spent the night, and then 
the Domestic Group ran about, madly trying to find a place to 
put them. Of course the guests brought in some income, and 
some of them were potential members, but it all broke up the 
work, for in every carriage that drove up there were people to 
whom some one at the Farm must be assigned to show the visitors 
about. Now and then, when the regular receiving members 
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were all busy, and more guests came, a horn would sound and 
then even the mechanics had to come and act as hosts. 

And in the end sometimes the visitors would leave with only a 
pleasant thank-you fora bed. One man even grumbled because 
the beds did not have feather mattresses. Sometimes there were 
objections to the trifle that was charged for meals. In the old 
days the haymakers had been considered the hardest workers on 
the Farm, but now the Dormitory Group, rushing about with 
towels and sheets, and the Kitchen Group, preparing extra meals, 
ran them a close second. 

Pretty Lizzie Curzon, chief of the Dormitory Group, was al- 
ways dashing about hunting stray places for visitors, and it re- 
mained a constantly amazing thing to the Farm that during the 
two years she held the post she had never once been known to 
lose her smile or her poise. 

Despite small resources they had managed to finish the green- 
house the previous autumn, so that the plants and flowers would 
not be harmed by frost. The head gardener, by name Klein- 
strupp, who lived there with his family and with John Codman, 
his assistant, had a really excellent collection now. John and 
some of the younger women made up attractive bouquets and 
sold them at a nice profit in Roxbury and even in Boston. 

Kleinstrupp was a Dane, well educated and an excellent bota- 
nist, and he and his daughter Louise showed the Farmers the 
dignified dances of their native land. Louise had a very pretty 
voice too and was a pet of Dwight. Jenny Lind had once heard 
her sing and sent her a hundred dollars to help with her musical 
education. 

The gardener, like Palisse, was that rarity at the Farm — an 
inveterate smoker. He was always trying to break it off to con- 
form with the spirit of the place. “This is my last piece,” he 
would say to John Codman, holding out the end of a cigar. And 
he did stop, but he grew cross as a bear when he did, and his 
helper and his family used to wish he would hurry back to his 
poison and be a pleasant father and employer again. After a 
week or so of abstinence, John would see him fumbling in his 
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pockets, trying to find a small stump of his “luxury.” Then 
John knew the beginning of peace was at hand again. By the 
next day Kleinstrupp would be saying gloomily, as if he were 
going to a funeral, “I must have some tobacco,” and then back 
he was puffing again, pleasant as ever. The only difficulty the 
General Direction ever had with him was that he could never see 
any reason for economy in his department. “He loves beauty 
more than botany,” was the way Mrs. Ripley explained it. 

John had plenty of other things to do besides help in the green- 
house. Prince Albert, the bull, was getting to be such a loafer 
that they decided he must do a larger share of the work. John 
was made his keeper. Prince Albert was harnessed to a tip-cart 
and proved a willing worker, carrying gravel from one end of the 
garden to the other. When quitting time came, John took off 
his harness and rode him into the barn, always with a few children 
crowded on his amiable back. 

One morning Prince Albert got loose and started nosing at 
one of the oxen, to the noisy alarm of that animal. He ran and 
the bull ran, and the Farm was apprised of it all by a terrible 
noise when they both fell through the trap door to the floor below. 
This sobered them both, but alarmed the Farmers. Ripley, most 
inveterate punster of them all, commented at the breakfast table 
that it was merely a bouleversement that they had heard. 


At the end of 1843 there had been a deficit of two thousand 
dollars. At the end of 1844 there was a balance of one thou- 
sand, which was considered as capital and invested in improve- 
ments. 

There had been fewer pupils, but donations and buying of 
shares had enabled them to add two wings to the Hive and 
put a cellar under the Cottage. Even so they were still very 
crowded. When the Phalanstery was finished they would at 
last be out of the vicious circle of not being productive because 
they needed more people, and not daring to take more because 
they could not house them. 

They were a patient lot, these men and women, working hard 
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for many hours a day, some of them walking an eighth to a 
quarter of a mile three times a day, through snow in winter and 
mud in spring and fall and hot sun in summer, for their simple 
meals in the Hive dining-room. They lived in crowded rooms 
with no private parlor, and even the public parlor was more like 
the office in a country hotel. No wonder that for them all a 
great building with a huge dining-room and parlors enough for 
all, where families could have comfort and privacy, seemed like 
heaven itself. No wonder the General Direction sent its lec- 
turers around continually, so that the public might be moved to 
contribute enough to complete it. 

It was still as happy a place as ever for the children, even with 
the stricter school rules and hours. They had the freedom of 
the woods and meadows and streams, with teachers to show them 
the wonders to be found there — glowworms with their tiny 
lamps, bobolinks tumbling in the air, woodpeckers and quail and 
partridges, the stars to study and all the queer life that lived in 
the brook and in the River Charles. Even during the winter 
there were crows and chickadees to watch. 

All sorts of birds still came and went unafraid. Kleinstrupp 
and Allen had each-his pet squirrel and there was a quail which 
came daily from the woods to visit the Farmers. One year a 
whippoorwill sheltered himself from the cold in a room at the 
Hive. 

Brook Farm might be a different place in many respects, but 
birds and animals were still as safe from gun or stone as they had 
always been. 
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In the spring of 1845 Brook Farm gave a party for Albert Bris- 
bane, known among the more sentimental as the Great Apostle. 
It took place in the dining-room at the Hive and was without 
doubt the most elaborate function ever staged there. When the 
guests walked into the festal chamber they were greeted by Klein- 
strupp’s best greenhouse plants — calla lilies and roses, the calla 
being especially prominent because it was the flower which, by 
virtue of its single-swirled petal, symbolized unity. The tables 
had been arranged in the form of a cross and scattered over them 
were flowers and bowls of fruit. 

At one end of the room hung the unitary banner, striped with 
the primary colors and edged with white. All the more ardent 
Fourierites had banners like this at their doors, a blazing sun with 
gilded rays in their center and the motto: Universal Unity. 

This one, however, was the largest any of them had ever seen. 
On a pure azure background the motto had been embroidered in 
white letters. Fanny Macdaniel proudly surveyed her work, 
the result of many days of labor. In front of the banner stood 
the piano, with sheets carefully arranged in order by Dwight. 

At the other end of the room in letters of evergreen boughs 
was the name FOURIER and under that 1772-1837. On the 
left was an anchor and on the right a bee-hive with bees clustering 
on it. A table in front of this held a bust of Charles Fourier. 
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The plan had been to throw the colors of the prism on it, but the 
lamp refused to cooperate in this experiment in physics and would 
not form a prism. The green wreath had been made by the 
carpenters and was a delightful surprise to some of the Farmers 
who had expected nothing so artistic from their mechanics. 

Amelia Russell, who disliked sewing, had tried to help too by 
embroidering a golden sun. But her needlework was not so 
successful as her dancing, and Fred Cabot said privately that her 
sun looked like a summer squash. 

On another wall hung a white lyre with seven strings, the colors 
of the rainbow, designed by John Orvis and executed by Marianne 
Dwight. On the fourth wall were letters of evergreen: “The 
Comforter who is the Holy Spirit Whom the Father will send in 
my name — He shall teach you all things and bring all things to 
you in remembrance of whatsoever I have said to you.” Under 
this more evergreen letters stated: “Les Attractions sont propor- 
tionelles aux destinées.” 

The white letters which read “Universal Unity” shone out 
over everything else. ““They gave a tone to the evening,” wrote 
Marianne to Anna Parsons next day — “and the highest pas- 
sion, unity, pervaded every soul there.” 

There were speeches and songs. Ripley gave a toast: “The 
Hive — may it be a hive full of working bees who make little 
noise, a great deal of honey, and sting not at all.” 

Brisbane had wanted to propose the toast: “The Supreme 
Economist, God,” but was dissuaded by some who thought it 
might be misunderstood. 

Dana spoke on ambition: how it can produce misery, but when 
it is placed on the side of humanity it may tend onwards to 
heavenly accords. One of the older, usually silent members, 
Capen, gave a toast to himself: Ephraim Capen, thrust into the 
pulpit to damn mankind; thrust out of the pulpit to bless man- 
kind. Another toast was to “Channing, priest and poet of As- 
sociation.” 

Dwight also spoke on the subject of ambition, claiming it 
worth two toasts. “When | was a boy,” he said, “I used to hate 
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ambition. I missed lessons at school on purpose. But now I 
confess, by Heaven, I am ambitious. I would be omniarch of 


the globe.” 
Then at Dwight’s suggestion, they all stood up and joined 
hands. “Only,” he said soberly, “we are not an exclusive circle. 


Circles within circles exist all about us — but all have the one 
same circle.” 

“And I wish,” added Ripley, “that our Phalanx group would 

ow until we could join hands all around Cow Island and across 
the Charles and so on and on across the world.” 

Brisbane gave the longest speech of the evening, tracing the 
origin of evil to three causes: matter, transition, and individuality. 
It was a lengthy speech but every one listened and liked it. 

He spoke, among other things, of intermingling groups of both 
sexes. “Diverse ties will grow out of this,” he assured them. 
“Suppose a Series is cultivating pears three-fourths of a mile from 
its Phalanstery; during the afternoon’s work it would meet or 
work around the following: groups from a neighboring phalanx, 
a group of lady florists, a group of gardeners cultivating vegeta- 
bles, a group of strawberry girls working in a glade near at hand. 
They could all gather together for tea. Think what an oppor- 
tunity for them all to know each other.” 

He ended by becoming quite visionary and talked of their 
meeting thirty-five thousand years from then, under Saturn’s ring. 
He was in fine fettle. “Up there in the starry vault of spheres,” 
he shouted, “where Jupiter and Saturn are in harmony — oh, I 
love those great worlds up there,” and he held his arms high in 
the low dining-room, touching the very ceiling. 

With a rousing cheer they all agreed to keep the date: thirty- 
five thousand years from that very evening. Then simple food 
was passed around after all the talking was done, and it was nearly 
erp before they stood up to sing ‘Old Hundred’ and go to 

ed. 


As a matter of cold fact, Brisbane was getting rather topheavy 
with Fourier information. He had been abroad getting the rest 
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of The Master’s works and had been busy putting them into 
English. He had told the Farmers before he went that he would 
return to them like a dove, with wings tipped with gold. Fred 
Cabot had said privately that he hoped that even if he did come 
as a dove he would bring with him golden eagles whose bills 
would all be bank bills and their notes all notes of hand. 

Some of the theories which Brisbane had unearthed and brought 
back were very strange ones, and he was introducing them very 
cautiously. He was at the Farm a good deal now and was a 
controlling influence. Knowing the fundamental Fourier teach- 
ings so much better than the rest did, he became their interpreter, 
and his eloquence swayed some who did not put all their faith in 
the earlier and very little in the later Fourier doctrines. Almost 
every reading and every talk in the evenings now dealt with 
Fourier in some way. Brisbane seemed to be everywhere at once, 
still surer than ever that the world could be entirely changed by 
science and harmonic modes. 

John Codman told Dana, to whom much of this was annoy- 
ing, when he found him sneaking away from a regular Fourier 
lecture and had joined him in a stolen walk to Cow Island, “Tt 
seems to me that Mr. Brisbane carries his ideas in front of him, 
as if he were making a bayonet charge with them, Mr. Dana.” 
And the latter thought it a very shrewd observation on the part 
of a lad. 

“He is doing a great deal for us though, John,” said Dana, 
trying to be loyal, but to himself he added, “but never anything 
financial.” 

When Ripley had first confided to Brisbane how hard up they 
were and also that he was willing to try Fourierism, Brisbane had 
rushed down to the Farm. “We must raise enough capital,” he 
planned, “a sufficient amount, not a small one. Then we must 
work our plan out very carefully.” 

On Ripley’s suggesting that the moral agreement they had 
might pull them through, Brisbane had been insistent on organi- 
zation as necessary to success — “4 mechanism suited to human 
nature, one that it can follow so that it will really be its own 
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ide. The rest will come of itself. We set down the laws 
and then later human nature will, by following them, be its own 
guide. I should like to help build up such an organization.” 

He had done it too, and helped raise money. He had ar- 
ranged to have some of the Farmers go lecturing, taking their 
Fourier translations with them. His idea had been to have them 
keep on until they had perhaps a thousand men who would give 
them a hundred dollars each to start things — or perhaps a hun- 
dred men who would give a thousand each. “Less than that,” 
he said magnificently, “would be patchwork.” 

Ripley had told him that he himself could not get away much 
of the time but there were Dana and Orvis and Dwight — all 
good talkers. 

“And I'll talk it up too all I can,” promised Brisbane. ad (3 
won't go fast enough, perhaps I can get father to put some of 
his fortune into it, or else we may have to go slow until I come 
into control. I wish I could lay my hands on some of it now — 
for now is when we need it.” 

Some weeks later he came back frowning. “One of our diffi- 
culties will be that Greeley has so many pledged to help with the 
Phalanx at Red Bank that it will be hard to get money from any 
of his group. But we must make herculean efforts. Our trial 
effort must be great enough to impress the public to give us cash.” 

But all such talk was in the past. Now he had more Fourier 
ideas, and, if the earlier ones had been amazing to conservative 
people, these were much more so. He would lecture before 
startled and often bemused audiences, this time not on the eco- 
nomic issues which were often of much truth and sense, but on 
what could be called social issues only by a great stretch of the 
imagination. 

There are, declared the later gospel according to Fourier, twelve 
passions: the intellectual, the social, the sensitive, and those per- 
taining to the five senses. The intellectual are analysis, syn- 
thesis, and composite. That is, the mind separates things, puts 
them together and compounds them. The social passions are 
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friendship, ambition, love and familism, and these are the bases 
of all social life. 

At present these passions are warring with each other, but 
Fourier taught that they would all work together harmoniously 
when the right material conditions existed. There is no inherent 
disharmony in them, and it is the duty of man and his destiny 
to harmonize them by organizing industry and so bringing man 
into right relationship with his fellows. This of course was an 
extension of the early theories. 

For the more educated among the Brook Farmers who knew 
their classics, much of this was merely fine talk, a compilation of 
ancient philosophies for the most part. But it sounded rather 
mad to the mechanics and artisans at the Farm, and it sounded 
definitely mad to the barbarians and civilizees from whom they 
were hoping to get more money. 

ut worse was to come, for now some of Fourier’s ideas on 
marriage were being translated by scandalized conservatives or 
noisy adherents. Emerson put it bluntly when he said that 
Fourier didn’t understand women at all, that his idea of marriage 
was how to secure the greatest amount of kissing which the in- 
firmity of the human constitution would admit. “Very, very 
French. And he ignores the deep moral nature of women — 
their chaste organization and their lawfulness.” 

Some people were remembering too how Miss Peabody once 
said she had at first entertained a feeling of vague horror connected 
with his name, and her feeling about his extremely Gallic nature. 

Brook Farm in the main thought it much fuss about nothing. 
When Jehn Orvis, working on a translation from the French of 
a Treatise on Milch Cows, heard this criticism, he said sarcasti- 
cally that no doubt good Puritans would reject it too, since it was 
written by a Frenchman and therefore there must be infidelity 
in it. 


Until the Fourier doctrines had been taken up by Brook Farm, 
the enterprise had met with no really adverse comment from the 
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world in general. People had been condescending about it, or 
wondering, but nothing more. There had never been any sort 
of feeling of outsiders being scandalized. But now the Farmers 
had to bear the brunt of the reputation of other Fourier associa- 
tions, the ones which were springing up all through the country, 
many of them very poor, many with only vague ideas of what it 
was all about, some willing to pervert to their own uses these ideas 
of life. 

Greeley’s open advocacy in The Tribune of Fourier had spread 
the ideas far and wide, since it was one of the country’s leading 
journals as well as the organ of the liberals. But the earlier theories 
which it upheld had been mostly economic, and could be met on 
opposing grounds, also economic. 

Now people began to hear from the opposition papers that 
this Fourierism was unsettling the minds of the country, that it 
was un-American, that it was breaking up marriage relations, that 
it would produce anarchy and promiscuity, and some of the o 
position began calling the Fourier leaders infidels. All this agi- 
tation, much of it begun by Greeley’s political enemies, who were 
hustling around digging up Fourier’s odder ideas, to make capital 
out of them, was getting results. The Express and the Courier 
and Enquirer and the New York Observer all joined in the hue 
and cry. 

The last named sheet Greeley feared most of all. “Tt is a 
religious newspaper of the Calvinist school,” he told his staff, “of 
large circulation and influence and it has ability and power and 
is our most dangerous opponent.” 

Gradually the public began to feel that there was immorality 
at the base of Fourierism. There were certainly enough things 
to give them such an idea, too, only none of them happened to 
be the things Brook Farm was interested in, and many of them 
were theories the Farm had never heard of. 

There was one romantic chapter from his works, much quoted 
by the opposition, in which he spoke feelingly of people who were 
exceptions to the general rule, who had inconstant natures, who 
could never be faithful to one idea or one hope or one love. Both 
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men and women were to be found among this type. Fourier 
speculated at length as to what would be their place in future 
ideal societies. He spoke of “love germination,” too, a sinister 
term to Puritan ears. He wrote about the forces all about the 
g!cve, as various as the material elements chemistry has found 
to exist. Aromas, he called them. When the physical body 
died it became an aromal body, passed into its own aromal region, 
and lived there a life of higher spiritual power. It would pass 
from planet to planet, always carrying out the functions of that 
planet, and, when it had carried out all the functions of all the 
planets, it would enter the sun, and be promoted to the rank of 
Citizen of the Universe, with the privilege of passing from sun 
to sun. 

Brisbane brushed these remarks aside, as being mere vagrant 
fancies on the part of The Master, and suggested people read 
statements he would quote from Fourier, entirely opposite state- 
ments, evidently written in a more moral moment. “That man 
has no claim to confidence who advocates such absurdities as com- 
munity of property or absence of divine worship or rash abolition 
of marriage.” Did such a statement, asked Brisbane trium- 
phantly, sound like that of a man who was trying to tear down 
existing social institutions? 

His enemies merely pointed out that the adjective rash might 
mean a very different thing to a Unitarian or a Congregational 
minister than it did to a Frenchman. They commented too on 
his ideas of love. “His scheme,” wrote one, “in making provi- 
sion in Association for those whose love is inconstant appears 
contrary to all sound philosophy. It is fostering a vicious con- 
stitution by indulging it.” 

One began to hear of odd economic ideas too, such as huge 
dividends of thirty to sixty percent, of land yielding several har- 
vests a year, of five meals a day for all, of sweetmeats instead of 
pread. Emerson thought it must be the land where things could 
be had for the asking — that it was like Mahomet’s Paradise, 
even to the houris. 

Miss Peabody was speechless when some one presented her 
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with an educational idea of The Master, one on training the very 
young along Fourier lines. He planned companies of boys and 
girls whom he called Little Hordes. They were to clean sinks 
and drains and destroy insects and mop up generally, so that their 

assion for dirt and filth, born in them, would change early. 
The point was that by giving them the dirty work, since they 
wanted dirt, one could the more easily change their viewpoint 
later. There was even a temperamental division for the Little 
Hordes: there were the Sucklings, the Restless, the Quiet, the 
Turbulent — all would have assigned to them the sort of dirty 
work they most desired, so that they might get it out of their 
systems early. 

Fourier planned psychological investigation of childhood too. 
For instance, the reasons why children cried would be instantly 
understood some day for, their passions once understood, the 
children would be changed and rendered tearless by attractive 
education. 

Perhaps the oddest idea, at least to the Boston mind, was one 
about vestals who were to guard the sacred fire — not an actual 
fire, of course, but the fire of Industrial Attraction. And the 
vestals were to be of both sexes. 

By this time the opposition was thoroughly enjoying itself, as 
it unearthed more and more of this for its readers, finding material 
on the conquest of the Sahara Desert, slaughter-houses where 
Harmonic butchers would do their work, clean and perfumed, 
and the really startling theory that animals were creatures capable 
of regulated harmony, and another one on how the population 
might be controlled. When Fourier’s system was worked out, 
this would always be controlled and never get too large because, 
with plenty for all, as these Harmonian women had more and 
more to eat they would become more and more sterile. Fecun- 
dity, Fourier was convinced, lay in diet. It was the vegetables 
and coarse food eaten by the Farm women that made them more 
prolific. “The Phalanxes would feed their women delicate fare 
and so keep down the population as desired. 

“Ah, I hope,” wrote one man earnestly to Ripley, “that you 
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will reject all the exceptionable morality of this French teacher 
and adopt only the worthy features of its practical state.” 

That of course had been the intention of the Farm and still 
was. In fact, they had known nothing of these Fourier aber- 
rations until they were brought to their notice. Brisbane told 
them that Fourier had always insisted his facts and his fancies 
were two very separate things, and their interest in him lay in 
the economic fields only. But it was certainly true that here, 
as in Transcendentalism, one fact began to be evident. Tran- 
scendentalism was fine for strong souls, but for weaker ones it 
was sometimes a surrender to self-indulgence, to fanatical and 
freak actions. So it was to prove with Fourierism. 

Through its publications and its lecturers Brook Farm pro- 
tested all the misunderstanding concerning the doctrine, and in- 
sisted that much of it was deliberate mischief, and without any 
regard for the public good, as was pretended. They pointed 
out over and over what they had taken from Fourier — a system 
which they knew would prove to be the best and purest arrange- 
ment of modern society. Even if there were errors in it, there 
were many and more glaring errors in the world and they wanted 
to help set them straight. “Existing institutions should be 
mentioned,” said The Harbinger, “in their greatest possible dig- 
nity and purity. This is an establishment of truth and justice 
in the practical affairs of society — a guarantee of pecuniary in- 
dependence to all persons. To later generations we leave legis- 
lation on the subject. It is up to us to maintain it inviolable.” 

The same sort of statement was later woven into one signed by 
all the officers of the American Union of Associationists, a gen- 
eral group formed to carry out its advertising. But it was be- 
ginning to be difficult for the Associationists to prove that they 
were united merely and entirely for the organization of industry 
and that they had no desire to change the marriage system. 

Brook Farm also insisted that they had there no slavish devotion 
to the ideas of Fourier. “We do not want to commit ourselves 
to the blind guidance of any one. We recognize the great worth 
of the discoveries of Fourier regarding the science of society, and 
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the promise it holds out of a material condition in life where the 
spirit of Christ may dwell in its fulness. But we will not be 
called Fourierists. We have had no chances to test his many 
assertions regarding the spheres of thought. He is only one of 
mankind’s great teachers. And we do regard him as a holy and 
providential movement for the solving of man’s great unitary 
destiny in the ages.” 

Such brave and sensible statements helped little in the face 
of the private whispering and the public shouts of the opposition 
newspapers. One editorial said indignantly: “This creature of 
corruption which first began to crawl lizard-like in the filthiest 
dregs of Parisian infidelity, now rears its head and stretches its 
legs and offers to encircle in its scaly folds all the business, in- 
dustry and education of the country — to crush, to besmear, to 
devour.” 

No doubt the very men who penned such sentences knew that 
Fourier had himself insisted that his social doctrines should be 
considered entirely apart from his planetary forecasts and his emo- 
tional solutions of sex, but the New York papers were not going 
to pass up such delectable nonsense as this. 

One of the immediate results of this publicity was that parents 
who had sent their children to Brook Farm school as to a place 
where they might become cultured and wisely taught and yet 
understand practical living, grew more and more nervous when 
they read what doctrines Fourier advocated. And Brook Farm 
had certainly boasted of its Fourier affiliations. The high place 
which the school had held because of the reputation of the men 
and women who formed its staff was crumbling swiftly. Some 
ae were withdrawn. Fewer and fewer came to replace 
them. 

It was bitterly unfair, of course, for the relations of the sexes 
there were of a great purity. Perhaps nowhere had any group 
of people come together and stayed together for so long a time 
on so highly moral a plane. As Henry James later put it suc- 
cinctly and accurately, “The relation of the sexes at Brook Farm 
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was neither more or less what they usually are in American life 
— excellent.” 


The Harbinger began to advertise for pupils for Brook Farm 
— something the Farm had never done before, for it had not 
been necessary. “Board, washing, fuel, lights, parental care. 
instruction and use of piano — four dollars weekly.” But even 
that brought in few pupils. 

To add to their troubles some of the older people were leaving 
too — some who really counted. When Minot Pratt finally 
left, it was clear that he was entirely out of sympathy with the 
new developments, although he gave as his reason that the chil- 
dren were so young and a burden to the Farm under its new 
régime. 

The Pratts had had a happy four years there. A child, Theo- 
dore Parker Pratt, had been born there. In his farewell letter 
to Ripley, Pratt wrote that he hoped “this attempt to live out the 
great and holy idea of association for brotherly love will succeed.” 
As head farmer he would be much missed, and even Brisbane 
did his best to persuade him not to go. But he went, settling in 
Concord and buying himself a farm there. Dana said rather 
bitterly that Emerson could start his own Brook Farm now in his 
own town — and this time he could stay right where he was and 
run it since various other Farmers had emigrated there. 

Brisbane never knew how much he himself had to do with 
driving the Pratts away. “Here is a new idea of The Master I 
am at work translating,” he would say to Pratt, and read to his 
reluctant listener a new fancy of some sort — perhaps how the 
rivalries of groups of nicely brought-up children put with hordes 
of brats would give nature a splendid chance to so balance their 
talents as to make a perfect harmony. 

But Pratt had not been in the mood to listen to such things. 
He knew that many at the Farm were silently accusing him of 
having grown weary of the burden of finances and farming. 
But he knew that that was not what was taking him away. 
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Not long after the Pratts went Peter Baldwin announced that 
he was going. If the elm in the front yard had suddenly an- 
nounced its departure, it could not have caused more astonish- 
ment. Peter, with his deep blue eyes, his baize jacket, his flop- 
ping slippers, his love for ‘the whole place. Every one loved 
him, for he was a sermon of kindliness personified. He was 
always willing to help the women with their work for as long 
hours as they needed him. He listened to debates patiently and 
with interest, putting in a word now and then, always of sound 
good sense. He was a part of the place — and he was going 
away. 

He simply came down the stairs one morning at the Hive, 
in his old overcoat, his umbrella in one hand and a parcel wrapped 
in a blue handkerchief in the other. “I’ve made up my mind 
at last that I can no longer approve the attitude here to the out- 
side world. And there’s a lot going on here that a descendant 
of the old Puritans finds it hard to swallow.” 

“But where will you go?” asked Ripley in dismay. 

“To Plymouth to start a market business,” he said and walked 
out. 

Even the Pratts were not, speaking from the standpoint of 
morale, so serious a departure as this. Peter had brought ~oth- 
ing to the Farm but his willing hands, but he represented the 
ideas of the older members, and for him to go, not because he 
wanted to go, but because he had grown discouraged at trying 
to fit into this new order — that was bad indeed. It was a break 
in the concerted opinion, in a strength that after all was only the 
strength of its members, for it was too tenuous still to have any 
deep material foundations. 

They knew with Peter’s going things they had refused to ad- 
mit — that they still would not admit aloud. They had not 
any real prosperity and there was not much hope of any. Th 
were still mortgaged with their own and the debts of the earlier 
community which they had lightheartedly taken over a few years 
ago. They felt terribly disheartened. 
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Dwight, who had been away on a lecture tour, raising money 
for the Phalanstery, was amazed at the change when he came 
home. Ata ways and means committee meeting that evening, 
where he was to report his success in New York, he looked sadly 
around at the glum faces. “What is this change in harmony and 
peace since | went away? Where are the common purpose and 
aims so strongin your? All the time I was away I thought of this 
cheerful quiet place, of this devoted band that served each other 
and of the high purpose. And, when I came home and walked 
down our path, I was met by two doves flying towards me and I 
thought how well they symbolized our home here, our unity and 
peace, and how charming to have them welcome me home. And 
now all I find is distrust and doubt. Why doubt? Why dis- 
trust? Can’twe pushon? Surely a way will open forus. All 
these years of devotion can’t end thus.” 

The older members’ faces lighted at this appeal. This was the 
language they understood. But the newer members, who had 
come there to work for a living and nothing else, weré unmoved. 
To them it was merely oratory, and something else besides good 
talk was needed to make a living. 

“I could go away myself,” Dwight went on earnestly, “and 
go where my services will command a higher fee. And I could 
send back to you everything just to keep you going here — just 
so that I might sometimes come back to work here and to find 
you others still at work.” 

This roused even the more indifferent. They listened then 
more closely when Ripley got up and spoke of the solidarity of 
the human race once it understood that fact, and how it was 
clearly the duty of Brook Farm to make that understood. One 
body should be one brain and one purpose. When one member 
suffered, all members suffered. When there was one criminal 
made, it was the fault of all. When one man was poor, all bore 
some of the sting of his poverty. And, if one took shelter be- 
hind his possessions, he would be found out by poverty or disease 


or wretchedness of spirit, for no man could escape his conscience. 
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They separated that evening in better spirits, though not with 
the joy they had of old. But a certain degree of unity had been 
reestablished that for a moment had seemed entirely gone. 

For The Harbinger Dwight wrote an article the next month 
which the whole Farm read and quoted — even before it was 
printed, for the printers had read it and were quoting from it. 
“Even the external sacrifices which the pioneers in every enter- 
prise must make have a certain romantic charm, so that we 
cannot effectively enjoy the luxuries of Egypt, even if on the 
other hand we cannot be blessed with the manna or quails that 
cheered the ancient table in the desert. But we feel a happiness 
—a full happiness — we have never known before. Our arms 
have a new strength.” 

Following this article came solemn words from Ripley. “I 
know the means have not been brought together yet to attempt 
the realization of the Associative theory even on the humblest 
scale. We are merely preparing the way for a better order, 
gathering material that some day others may use with effect. 
No association has yet the capital or the number of men to make 
a fair experiment of attractive industry. They need building 
and men and floating capital in abundance.” 

“Patience, brother, patience,” he continued. “We know the 
truth of God is on our side, that He has not attributed that favor to 
the existing order of fraud and carnage and oppression and con- 
sequent wretchedness. The grass may grow over our graves 
before it is accomplished. But as certain as that God reigns, so 
certainly will justice and truth be established in the order of 
society. The earth will yet rejoice in the greenness and beauty of 
the garden of God.” 

Dwight and Ripley had spoken the feelings and hopes of the 
older members, but even their later recruits were moved by such 
eloquence. But the trouble was that it was just that — elo 
quence and not financial aid. So, while the young went on with 
their dances and walks, the older ones went on with their worries. 
Even though other people than the Pratts and Peter showed signs 
of leaving, the work went on as if it would never cease. The 
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good-byes were cheerful on both sides, as if the partings were 
only temporary and made with the assurance of a reunion soon. 
Dwight and Ripley had spoken for Brook Farm and spoken 
well. It was the mathematics of finance which they could not 
talk so well. And it was Brisbane, who was still coming and 
going frequently with advice who was really spoiling their Eden, 
though his faith in their future was sure. Some of them were 
beginning to be uncomfortably aware of how easily he was caught 
by new ideas, even when they were untried and unproven. Miss 
Russell said he was too expansive and dealt in futures as if they 
were accomplishments. And a later historian was to call him 


the evil genius and the dark angel of Brook Farm. 
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Horace Greeley and Margaret Fuller came together to visit the 
Farm one Sunday. She was in New York now working on The 
Tribune and living at the Greeley home by special invitation of 
Mrs. Greeley, who was very fond of her. Their home was at 
Turtle Bay, on the East River, opposite Blackwell’s Island, two 
miles from the thickly settled parts of the city, a quiet pleasant 
place. But even there Margaret and Mr. Greeley could find 
material for argument, although they usually met only for break- 
fast. 

“One passes a brook and a pond on the way to the house,” 
Margaret wrote toher mother. “I enjoy it greatly and the genius 
loci receives me as to a home.” 

If willingness to argue were a criterion of being made to feel 
at home, he certainly did. They argued together on the emanci- 
pation of woman, with the general theory of which they were 
entirely in accord. But Greeley thought there ought to be an 
abrogation of small courtesies in return for the gift of absolute 
equality. Not so Margaret. 

“No, indeed, there should be even more deference. Of course 
when I say man I mean man and woman both. They are the 
two halves of one thought. You can’t put stress on the one with- 
out affecting the other.” 
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“But you want more than half for woman,” complained 
Greeley. 

“No, all I want is to see every barrier thrown down and every 
path freely opened to man and to woman as well — but as a 
right and not as a concession.” 

Greeley grew annoyed. “Well, I say as long as a lady shall 
deem it unbecoming or dangerous to walk a half mile alone at 
night — so long the woman’s rights theory can be no more than 
an abstraction.” 

Sometimes arguments arose on the subject of coffee drinking, 
and then he grew so angry that Mrs. Greeley was alarmed. He 
insisted that Margaret would have fewer headaches if she drank 
less strong coffee. Once he pointed out that her headaches might 
also be caused by the strong potations of the Chinese leaf of the 
night before. Even though a guest, Margaret spoke her mind. 
“T decline to be lectured on the food or beverage I see fit to taste.” 

They tried to avoid the subject, seeing how it distressed Mrs. 
Greeley. But looks Greeley could not help, though he acknowl- 
edged to his wife that the matter was creating a considerable dis- 
tance between them. He vowed he would never burn incense 
at her shrine, and he never did. But he never admitted to her 
either that the real reason he drank neither tea nor coffee was be- 
cause he hated them both and would not take them even in the 
most homeopathic doses. 

Another bone of contention was the fact that she said she could 
write only when in the mood, whereas T he Tribune came out with 
great regularity every day, as its editor pointed out to her often. 
And they never agreed on the merits of poets. He liked Long- 
fellow, and Margaret, reviewing one of that poet's books, said that 
his latest volume was the thinnest of all Mr. Longfellow’s thin 
books. She herself preferred Mr. Bryant to all the rest. 

“Only Mr. Bryant?” asked the badgered Greeley, lifting a 
quizzical eyebrow. “But then where do you put Margaret 
Fuller?” 

They arrived, however, in perfect peace at the Farm, and 
Dwight, as Chief of the Festal Series, gave the distinguished 
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guests an excellent musical entertainment, putting in plenty of 
Beethoven for Margaret. They both ate at the Graham table as 
a mark of courtesy, but at Margaret’s place was the inevitable cup 
of coffee, not made, however, by Georgianna, who was now far 
away in the Middle West. * - 

When they went away, though all had seemed pleasant and 
certainly of a surface fairness, she looked back sadly. “Some- 
thing is wrong there.” 

Greeley thought her unduly depressed, for he had looked at 
the rising Phalanstery and thought that at last the Farmers, 
being sufficiently practical, were to have their innings. 

Margaret shook her head. “They are going to merge the 
individual in the mass there until energy and heroism and genius 
are choked out. And there is plenty of it still there too. Where 
is there any personal development in these Series and Groups?” 

“They are being merely practical now — and men must be 
that to live,” said Greeley. 

“The spirit may die even though the body is fed. No, all 
that happy early joy of theirs has apparently gone with the com- 
ing of organized work. Before long the idealists will all be 
frightened away. And they are the ones who made the place.” 

“But then when they had every one doing the work in the old 
way they were not financially successful. Perhaps now by hav- 
ing skilful people do the work they are trained for, it will get 
better as a whole, even if culture does suffer for a while.” 

Margaret shrugged her shoulders. “Well, as for me, I want 
to belong to a constellation and not a phalanx.” 

“And [ll admit,” Greeley looked unhappy too, “that this 
Fourier crowd impressed me as being about as unpractical as the 
Farmers — and not nearly so pleasant to talk to.” 

The Farmers themselves had fewer qualms than the visitors. 
For, with the entire frame of the Phalanstery now completed, 
they could point out the reading-room, the huge kitchen, the 
assembly hall, the dining-room which would seat three hundred 
people, the bakery. They could walk up and down the corti- 
dor-like piazzas that extended all the way along the front of the 
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house, running the entire length of the two stories, and look in 
at the suites of three rooms and a parlor. Even the third floor 
arrangements, which were similar, though smaller, could be 
studied, and the attic with its many small single rooms. It was 
a goodly building, one hundred and seventy-five feet in length. 

Soon they would no longer be crowded into tiny cubicles, or 
put in Attica with only the thought of the general convenience 
and none of their individual comfort. They had decided to 
give no special favors, but to continue the methods they had 
hitherto employed. However, they were making one change: 
they were going to charge different prices for different rooms, 
since some would be much better and that might be considered 
a special favor to those who got them otherwise. 

It had been impossible, anyway, to impress the incoming me- 
chanics with this idea of all paying the same, no matter what they 
received. It might have been possible to force the idea, but that 
was not a Farm principle. And too, votes counted, and votes 
had shown that most of them wanted the prices set according to 
the accommodations. The votes which might have swung it 
the other way were gone now. ‘The new voices were beginning 
oftener to be clearer and louder than the older ones. 

Dana had argued for a special price at the Graham table too, 
if they were going to adjust the price of rooms. It was a matter 
which had come up before — “to do justice and prevent differ- 
ences,” he put it. The newcomers thought there should be a 
reduction, since persons at this table ate no meat and drank no 
coffee. They demanded for it mote fruit and vegetables to make 
up for it, or else a smaller charge. But Mrs. Ripley succeeded in 
assuring the doubters — who were mostly women — that certain 
things were furnished and if the members did not eat of them it 
was their loss, since the Association did not cater to individual 
tastes. Besides, they looked, she told George, healthier if any- 
thing than the carnivorous members. 

And, just as up to this time all rooms and space had cost the 
same, good lodging or bad, and now were to cost differently, so 
the various kinds of work were to be given different compensation 
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now, instead of the uniform ten cents an hour to all under the old 
dispensation. 

Of course everything they were trying to do was very much of 
a compromise with the great plans of Fourier, whose vision ex- 
tended to a combination of phalanxes, three to form a union, three 
of those a district, and the districts to compose the world. They 
could not count on even the minimum number he considered 
necessary for a unit — a phalanx of some fifteen hundred people. 
But they were happy in knowing that, when their Phalanstery 
was ready, they could take on many more people and perhaps 
witness during their own lifetime the fulfilment of much of this 
mighty ambition. 

After all, they would have at the Hive fourteen bedrooms and 
an attic, at the Eyrie fourteen rooms, at Pilgrim House some 
nineteen and at the Cottage eight. And the Phalanstery would 
hold hundreds. Many of the rooms in the old house could be 
turned into additional quarters for business, for the tailors and 
makers of Britannia ware and the sash-makers. 

The Farm had stalls now for eighteen cows and five horses. 
The workshop and the greenhouse were in excellent condition. 
Considering all the advantages they could count on, and sure 
that eventually the misunderstandings in regard to their relation 
to Fourier would be straightened out, they watched the new house 
boarded up for the winter in great content. They knew that 
with late spring the work would be finished and with summer 
they would be in their new home. 

The Harbinger was doing nicely too. From the Middle 
West where Georgianna lived, came a letter saying she had for 
them five new subscribers, and also how often she thought of 
the Farm with affection. But the person who had made the 
Farm of greatest moment to her was far away now, farther than 
she, a Redemptorist novice in Belgium, having left all the things 
of the world behind him, becoming more and more wrapped up 
in the love of God. “All that is contrary to the spirit of Jesus must 
be sacrificed if we would realize the glory of our real nature,” he 
wrote to Brownson. “I feel deeply for those who are seeking 
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the things of this world, for their prayers should be for defeat.” 

His twenty-four hours, he wrote, were regulated for him with 
such wisdom that there could be no uneasiness or dissipation 
without a violation of the rule. Even their walks and talks were 
sanctified by obedience. He was studying hard at his French, 
since that was the required language in daily use. And he was 
deep in the humanities, a study which he found boring. He 
wrote too that Mr. Newman seemed at last to have made up his 
mind to leave the Protestant church. ‘““This may be news to you. 
He is at present occupied in writing a book explaining why he 
takes the step. A person told me this who is intimate with him 
and saw him a week ago. There is no doubt that all of any 
importance in the party will follow in his steps.” 

And ina letter written to his mother he wrote happily after some 
weeks of residence, “I have left Egypt, Deo gratis, crossed the 
desert and am now in Israel, the land flowing with milk and 
honey.” And in a postscript he sent his love to his family and 
to Georgianna. 

In due time Georgianna in Indiana got the message from Mrs. 
Hecker. But she who had for a time turned quite a friendly 
eye on Catholicism and had even thought of studying it because 
Isaac spoke so highly of it, was bitter against it now. Before 
she went to Indiana, she had gone to Springfield to pay a visit to 
Sarah Stearns and her mother, and the change in Sarah had made 
her bitter too. For Sarah had finally become a Catholic, and a 
very devout one. None of Georgie’s sarcasm bothered her at all, 
and, when the visit was over, she brought Georgie a little silver 
medal of Saint Agnes and a printed prayer to take with her. 

“You expect me to wear this charm?” demanded Georgianna. 

“Please,” begged Sarah. 

“Sarah, I consider prayer the expression of individual aspira- 
tion, and it should be spontaneous.” 

“Then don’t you pray at all?” asked Sarah innocently. 

Georgianna blushed, and then smiled. “I'll take the prayer, 
Sarah, but I can’t wear this childish thing. You ought to know 
Emily Price — there she was when I went to see her a year ago, 
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zealously scrubbing floors for some brothers in a neighboring order 
of some sort. But she has backslid, I am happy to say, and she 
is the only convert I have ever heard of so far who has had the 
happiness of escaping.” 


Winter came and went, a light winter of little snow and pleas- 
ant days. The household at Brook Farm shook off its winter 
sluggishness and prepared for another year. But this would be 
the different year. This would de the year of triumph, just as 
the preceding ones had been years of trial and preparation. Ful- 
filment, they knew, was in sight. 

Sophia Ripley watched her husband carefully during these days. 
He was as pleasant and smiling as ever, but the continuous criti- 
cisms from friend and enemy, she saw, were wearing him down. 
She knew that he saw the spirit of the place changing too, and 
he could do nothing to stop it. She knew he did not like some 
of the new members he had taken in: discontented mechanics 
were not the type who would establish the new world he was 
envisaging. She knew he was watching sadly the formation of 
little groups, and that he saw how the older members were hap- 
pier when they could get away to form gatherings of their own. 

George Ripley knew in his heart and sorrowed over the knowl- 
edge that though prosperity might come to them as the Phalan- 
stery brought in more people and more work was found, class and 
caste sense had entered Brook Farm, and he knew they were 
veritable serpents in Eden. Once he heard an annoyed mechanic 
mutter as he and Dwight went by. “Aristocrats,” was the one 
word he caught, and he knew Dwight had heard it too, and they 
could not meet each other’s eyes. - It began to be a thing to be 
feared now that the group which had been entirely Transcen- 
dentalists, would be ousted by the group which was all Fourier. 

But he felt reassured when he met John Codman on the path 
after that encounter, and decided he must be exaggerating his 
fears, when he thought of the Codmans, who were of the later 
group, and the Macdaniels and even Dwight’s own family. 

He smiled at John, intent on taking plants from the green- 
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house to the Hive for the Sunday tables. John was twenty 
now, and the thin lad who had come to the Farm almost two 
years before was now a brown sturdy man, a sunburned farmer. 
He had been very busy these two years — sowing and weeding, 
helping Kleinstrupp lay out flower beds, making leaf mold with 
him, driving the dump cart with Prince Albert. His family 
thought he ought to be taking his place in the world now and 
working there, but he begged to stay for a while longer, there 


where he was happy. 


Perhaps if it had not been for one man close to them all, it 
would have been difficult for Ripley and the gentle Dwight and 
the forthright Dana to keep up their drooping spirits. But, 
whenever things looked too black, that was the time Channing 
chose to come to the Farm, as if he felt they were needing him. 
Over every one his influence was the same. There was some- 
thing about his radiant personality that won them all, and the 
halo he put around labor and Fourierism gave both those debated 
topics a holy glow while he was speaking about them. 

Marianne Dwight, who was not overly sentimental, wrote to 
Anna Parsons that Channing was coming to visit and she was 
wishing she could tell him what strength and courage and hope he 
gaveher. “He is the sunshine, the dew from Heaven, the health- 
ful air in which the bud unfolds and feels it may become a flower 
fit for Paradise.” 

Once at a supper party at the Hive John Orvis gave the toast: 
“Channing — he is ours,” and the tumultuous applause that 
rang through the room startled the gentle guest. No doubt what 
drew them all was Channing’s religious sense. After all many 
of them had been ministers or of the families of ministers, and he 
had remained the most incurably religious of them all. And 
those whom his faith alone did not draw were moved by his ring- 
ing words on labor. 

No doubt it was due to him that a room in the new Phalanstery 
was to be set aside for religious purposes, an idea that was heartily 
distasteful to some of the Farmers but as heartily welcomed by 
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others. A meeting was held on the subject, with Channing as 
chairman, and suggestions were invited. 

At the first suggestion that there be a minister in charge, it 
was Channing who was first to oppose the idea. “I dread giving 
the lead again to the priesthood,” he said, “and I think the 
prophets should be the leaders, for they are inspired with the true 
deep feeling of faith, untrammeled by dogmatic teachings.” 

Some suggested a daily morning worship, with music (they all 
wanted that), and with prayer. Some wanted the prayer silent, 
and others wanted the whole service silent and have people wait. 
for inspiration, as the Quakers did. 

“Does it all have to be given up to worship?” asked Eunice 
Macdaniel plaintively. 

Marianne Dwight stood up. She felt she understood what 
Eunice meant and the others who applauded her complaint. “Of 
course all life is worship,” she said, “but since we have particular 
forms of worship peculiarly adapted to the religious sentiment, I 
wish we could have a temple here where we could have Worshi 
ping Series and Groups which could carry it on as they liked — 
in one room those who worship with music, in another those who 
wish prayer and perhaps one for solitary devotions. And then 
we could have a central hall where we could come together when : 
we were all inspired with a universal sentiment. And we could 
call it the Hall of Unity,” she finished with shining eyes. 

They were all silent a moment after this remarkable proposal. 
Mts. Ripley and Dana looked at each other and then quickly 
away, sure that no one else had seen the smile lurking there. But 
Channing, who was always too intent to bother with a sense of 
humor, arose as she sat down and gave her a long, grateful look. 
“Child, what a beautiful dream!” 

Mrs. Ripley spoke too, as if to redeem her secret amusement. 
“Tt is a truly heavenly suggestion,” she said warmly. 

Next morning, a sunny day in February, Channing spoke to 
them on the three aspects of Association: the economic, the social, 
and the religious. The last, he said, he was beginning to feel 
was perhaps the most important of them all, the one which pet- 
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haps enclosed the other two. ““Without the religious element, I 
don’t think any Association will survive.” And he spoke again 
of a certain lei movement he felt was taking place at the 
Farm, not strong yet, but which would gtow. He suggested 
perhaps that those who were interested meet him later in a room 
at the Hive, to take measures to do something in an active way 
to arrange a room for religious purposes. 

Some twenty assembled, and there was great disappointment 
that there were not more. Whether it was that others were shy, 
or that Channing had been over-enthusiastic about it, or whether 
they felt this would be merely another educational, therefore an 
aristocratic idea, was not certain. Perhaps it was a little of all 
these reasons. 

The rest waited quietly until Channing came in and suggested 
they first join hands as a symbol of unity. Then he prayed that 
they might be earnest and devoted to each other as well as to all 
men. A committee of seven was appointed — Channing, the 
Ripleys, Fanny and Marianne Dwight, Mr. Shaw and John 
Dwight — to make arrangements for a room in the new build- 
ing to be set aside for worship. Ripley had suggested a certain 
large room in the Phalanstery which could be finished off ahead 
of the rest of the building and consecrated to that purpose. And 
they would all try to raise money to beautify it. 

Channing described his idea of the decorating. He hoped it 
might be made circular if possible, and lighted from above. All 
along the walls he wanted pictures of the infant Jesus, the cruci- 
fixion, and the resurrection. He wanted a white marble altar, 
and above all, he wanted always flowers. 

He promised to send them out some books during the week. 
He thought perhaps the Swedenborgian ritual might be a good 
one to consult first. They could have a reading from the Scrip- 
tures, he thought, then have some music, a prayer, with the op- 
portunity for any one who was deeply moved to speak. Then 
more music, and an address by some one, and just before that 
began, the doors could be opened and the rest, whoever wished 


to, could enter. For they had already decided they wanted no 
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outsiders, no one who was not in sympathy with them or who came 
from mere curiosity to hear their services. They had all the 
shyness of converts. 

They were unitedly insistent on three things only: they must 
not rally round a priest, but'must continue feeling that the secret 
of Love is the center of union; they must not unite in a creed, 
since the Truth was not yet revealed, but they must wait in pa- 
tience until it came; and they must exercise charity, with a new 
vow for every one broken. 


John Codman used to wonder sometimes which was of the 
greatest importance for keeping up the Farm morale. There was 
the ever-present smile of Ripley, though crops failed or money 
collecting was poor. There was the music by which Dwight had 
more than once kept doubts at bay. And there was the winning 
voice of Channing. Of the three perhaps the last was of the 
greatest importance, for he could speak of devotedness to a cause 
and he knew how to hail their work as one with those that demand 
sacrifice, like that of the Crusaders or the brotherhoods of faith. 
He could tell them that their work was even greater than the 
Crusades, since those had aimed merely at restoring the tomb of 
the Lord, and Brook Farm was building a dwelling place for the 
risen Lord. He could urge them against idleness, against half- 
way devotion, and towards utter surrender to their work, so that 
even the lukewarm were roused. 

His ringing words helped against the difficulties with Rogers, 
the contractor in charge of building the Phalanstery ; hel ped 
when sometimes people pretended to go away for a few weeks’ 
visit and then sent word they were not returning at all; carried 
them over bitter moments when some of the younger men, es- 
pecially the mechanics, called for “inquiry meetings,” often just 
to find out about things they had not happened to be told about. 
They helped when Brisbane proved more and more an unsteady 
prop, when they learned that he was intent on a new scheme: he 
had some men in New York who were going to start a vast plan of 
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their own with one hundred thousand dollars, which would of 
course divert possible funds from the Farm. 

Channing could take care too of the few cases of conscience 
among them, for some of the more conscientious and scrupulous 
did not like this idea of having lecturers go about asking people 
for money when they could not give them any real assurance of 
positive success. He convinced them that this was an exageer- 
ation of godliness. 

After all, there was their building, a definite and material 
sign. And little of discouragement was actually expressed dur- 
ing the winter. The newer members were interested in the 
experiment in their way, the older Farmers in theirs, and between 
them they usually succeeded in evolving a sort of unspoken 
compromise, not so much with the truth — they would have had 
not only Channing but Ripley to deal with there — but with fact, 
where they were willing to compromise. 

Ripley called them all together one evening, to read them a 
letter he had just written to Brisbane, telling him of their position, 
their insistence on going on just as they were, and requesting him 
to let them know how much they could depend on him, since he 
had been instrumental in introducing them to Fourier and had 
promised them his cooperation. 

The meeting turned into a general one, and suddenly they 
found themselves in a lively discussion of the lack of good feeling 
existing between the factions at the Farm. The word faction, 
once utterly unknown there, was now accepted by them as an 
ordinary word to use in discussing differences. Perhaps it was 
as well that the subject came up, some of them felt, for the evening 
ended with a feeling on all sides that there was need of a cordial 
hospitality to all and a need of warm social feeling in all. 

But it was hard to bring the old days back, even with the best 
intentions. The worst of it was that many did not miss them 
or had never known them. How could the old spirit animate 
them when the meetings in the parlor where one might wander 


from Mrs. Ripley’s Dante or her husband’s philosophy talks to 
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Dwight’s lectures on music were now metamorphosed into one 
large crowd listening to discourses on Fourier? 

Of course it was true that almost from the beginning there had 
been three types of people at Brook Farm: those who believed an 
improved state of existence would be promoted through it; those 
who wanted to improve their own condition, and those who had 
only their own educational development in mind. But during 
the first few years the educational side, whether generous or self- 
ish, had predominated, and had made for a certain unity of aim. 

The older and wiser members tried to say little or nothing 
about the tension that prevailed, realizing that although it might 
not entirely vanish, it would certainly lessen when they were no 
longer housed so haphazardly and in so crowded a fashion. The 
winter was almost over and work outdoors would begin, giving 
people less time to talk and more time for getting things done. 

The comforting sight of the new Phalanstery, its boarded win- 
dows waiting only for spring to let in light and air, made it pos- 
sible for them to endure, too, the retrenchment that was more 
and more in order at the tables. The variety of the food and its 
quality had been reduced as much as possible. The only one 
which could not be reduced was the Graham table, but all the 
tables were practically that now, for meat was a great luxury, ap- 

eating only on Sundays and then usually it was only salt pork. 
he previous Thanksgiving they had decided against having 
turkeys, but when Parker heard it, he came along with several 
big birds donated by himself and Mr. Shaw and even a farmer or 
ag who had grown more sympathetic towards their odd neigh- 
ots. 
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On Saturday, the twenty-eighth of February, the carpenters 
opened the Phalanstery doors which had been closed all winter 
and unboarded some of the windows. It was very damp all 
through the house, too damp to work in a cold New England 
spring, so a stove was put in the basement of the building to dry 
out the rooms. 

The Farmers decided to give a party and a dance on the follow- 
ing Tuesday, partly as a celebration of the last lap to completion 
of their unitary home, and partly because Mary Bullard, a favor- 
ite of every one, was going away that day and they knew they 
would have to have their spirits raised. 

The young people from the Hive came along first, for their 
duties were over sooner than the others’. Then the Eyrie people 
began to arrive and the Pilgrim crowd and the Cottagers. The 
older ones came in later for their tasks kept them longer, but it 
was evident that every one was coming. This was to be no sec- 
tional coffee party, no gossiping bee of discontented mechanics’ 
wives, no meeting of discontented workers, but a gathering of 
them all, and in honor of the one fact that kept them together. 

The older people sat along the wall listening to Louise Klein- 
strupp playing off a composition Dwight had asked her to try 
before she started playing for the dancers. Those who were not 
listening to her were smiling at the sight of gathering youth, or 
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congratulating each other on the fact that the cherished scheme 
was in sight of accomplishment at last. ; 

Ripley beamed with pleasure at his wife when she came in. 
She knew why he was beaming like that: he was full of joy that 
the warring ees were all together enjoying themselves. It 
was to him a portent for the future. 

Louise had swung into the first waltz of the evening with the 
promise of a cotillion to follow, when they heard Cheevet’s voice 
calling and it seemed greatly agitated. He dashed in at the 
door, shouting, “The Phalanstery’s on fire,’ and hurried out 
again. The young folks paused for a moment, then decided it 
was a practical joke on Cheever’s part and turned back to their 
partners, and Louise began her playing again. 

A sudden glow on the windows told them it was not a joke on 
Cheever’s part. They ran to windows and doors. The ground, 
still covered with winter snow, was red as blood. Amelia Russell, 
resting for a few minutes before she joined the party, was the first 
to rush out with her pail of water. Many joined her, but the 
flames were so high by that time that it was evident nothing could 
be done. They had no fire apparatus, and the nearest was two 
miles away on Spring Street, the next at Dedham, even further. 

There was no wind, and the fire did not spread, but for a while 
the Eyrie was in danger from sparks. Tom Orange, who had 
come from his neighboring farm by this time, was busy spreading 
wet blankets on its roof. The snow-covered ground threw the 
reflection for miles, and the blaze was so great that friends in 
Boston told them later they thought the fire close to them. 

The men kept running for extra buckets, though it was obvious 
that the building was doomed. All-the rooms on the uppet 
floors, almost a hundred, were lathed but not plastered and were 
like tinder. But the bucket brigades kept on working anywa 
until the engine came from Dedham. And that could help little 
for it was hard to get enough water to do any good. 

The beams fell, then the chimneys. In less than two hours 
the entire Phalanstery had burned to the ground. By the time 
the neighbors brought engines from Roxbury and Newton and 
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Brookline and Jamaica Plain it was too late to save anything. 
One engine which came from Boston was sent back after it had 
gone part way. 

The Farmers stood about the smoke and crackling embers and 
in their faces was no hope. The one exception to the general 
sadness was John Dwight who had been seen standing at a little 
distance, evidently lost for the moment in the beauty of the flames 
against the black sky. Even George Ripley’s face for once was 
pale and stern. Some were crying but most were looking on in 
despair. The only things that had been saved were two boxes 
of tools belonging to the carpenters. 

When it was all over and the Phalanstery was a glowing heap 
of cinders, the Farmers invited the firemen to come to the Hive 
and have something to eat and drink. The neighbors were in- 
vited in too, for they had come from all around to help, and the 
ones who had laughed loudest at the intellectual farmers had 
helped with a will to save their property. Orange had been 
everywhere at once, stopping only when he heard Marianne 
Dwight say, “Iam calm. It is the work of Heaven and I feel it 
is good,” which so annoyed him that he worked harder than ever 
to save the building. Later he ran to his own home for more 
food and shouted to the neighbors to bring milk. 

Bread for the next day’s supply had just come from the oven, 
and enough coffee had been made for them all, even the shivering 
Grahamites making no fuss about accepting a steaming cup. 
Ripley, his serenity back, sat among them, a cup of coffee between 
his cold hands, and thanked every one for his help — his “good 
neighbors,” he called them. And he added with a smile, “Your 
visit was unexpected, but had we known it we would have given 
you a worthier reception — though hardly a warmer one.” 

“Good enough — good enough,” shouted one of the firemen, 
and they and the neighbors cheered the joke, the refreshments 
and the cool bravery of the Farmers’ acceptance of what had hap- 

ned. 

When they were all gone, the Farmers stood around or sat on 
the floor, and there began stealing through them a consciousness 
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of one thing as they looked at each other: they were drawn to each 
other now as they had not been in the days gone by. They 
stayed up only a little while after their helpers had gone, and then 
they went silently to bed, for the calamity was too great to bear 
talking about so soon. They set a watch over the ruins, still 
breaking out in little flames, and a group went to the kitchen to 
make more bread for the morrow’s needs. The rest went soberly 
to their rooms. 

In all their hearts as they went was a secret fear: that now those 
who had put their little earthly wealth in here must lose it and 
be thrown back on the world with less than they had when they 
left it. They were afraid that this pointed an end they could not 
bear to contemplate. 

Next morning they were all at work as usual, as if with a tacit 
assumption that nothing had happened. Breakfast was later 
than usual, and their immaculate dining-room showed the effects 
of having fed several hundred people the night before. 

“Well,” said Marianne Dwight, “we have had every other ex- 
perience and now we have been through fire.” 

Ripley gave her a smile, his own mild smile that gave no evi- 
dence of the hours of pain he had been through. Sophia could 
not conceal her feelings. She paid no attention to Marianne’s 
bright remark. She made an attempt to be gay with the children 
at her table, but with a great effort. 

They went out after breakfast to look at the ruins and decided 
that they were not ugly at all, but wonderfully picturesque against 
the blue sky and the scudding clouds of a March morning. But 
the white snow was trampled and gray, and Sophia, looking at 
the brokerg stone foundations still standing, said they looked like 
a row of tombstones. 

“They do,” said Marianne, “but not, thank God, the tomb of 
our hopes.” 


Dana was in Boston when he heard the news and he sent word 
he would be home very soon. He had, they learned later, im- 
portant news of his own for them, but felt he must wait awhile 
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before he announced it. And John Orvis, also away lecturing, 
came hastening home, worn out with work and worry, but still 
full of hope and devotion. He looked dismal when he first 
looked at the blackened wreck, but when he saw how well every 
one was taking it, he cheered up too. 

Classes were meeting as usual, and every one acted as if noth- 
ing of great importance had happened. It was too great a thing 
to face, and only by turning their backs to it could they endure it. 

It was agreed the next evening to hold a meeting to discuss 
ways and means. By that time many messages had come from 
friends, all expressing sympathy — the Channings and Parkers 
and Shaws among them. Mary Bullard, though she had not 
thought it possible to come up again for some time, came hurty- 
ing from Boston to share this new trouble as she had their earlier 
ones. 

The General Direction, which usually talked things over be- 
fore they were presented to the Associationists, decided this was 
a matter that must be discussed by all, especially since Dwight 
was going to New York the next morning for a series of lectures 
and they wanted his opinion before he went. 

They all listened to Ripley outlining the facts. A heavy debt 
had been incurred which now could not be paid. They had 
hoped by the first of May to complete four of the fourteen suites 
and the rest during the summer, so that by fall they would be 
ready to take in a hundred and fifty more people. A list was 
waiting of applicants eager to enter, and they were people who 
would have proved excellent material for Association. Now 
there would be room for none of them. And the chapel where 
Channing had expected to hold his services was gone too. 

The origin of the fire had probably been a defect in the chim- 
ney, they were agreed, a spark from the stove-pipe had no doubt 
touched the woodwork near it. A few thought a match or cigar 
might have caused it. And there were some who thought the 
fire might have been incendiary in origin, and mentioned earlier 
suspicious blazes which had been put out. They spoke darkly 
of neighbors who did not like having them living there. But 
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this opinion found little favor when it was recalled how hard those 
same neighbors had worked with them to save their building. 

Since the building was not yet occupied it was uninsured. Of 
course much of the labor had been done by the Associationists 
themselves, but the materials had been bought by the investments 
in their loan stock and the loss would fall on the holders of the 
partnership stock and the Associate members themselves. 

What they discussed that evening was not so much facts and 
figures, which could be faced later, but rather good-will and 
resolutions for the future. Ripley, the warm color back in his 
cheeks, his eyes bright, looked over his assembled band. “We 
are not so foolishly optimistic,” he told them, “as to feel that if 
our small group were discontinued, it would not weaken our faith 
in the associative system as the only one of society suited to man 
and in accord with the Divine Will. We know that with our 
scant resources we cannot know the final greatness of Association. 
We are merely pioneers in a work that will one day be carried 
out to magnificent consummation by others.” 

Of them all perhaps only Dana felt that the time had come to 
close the undertaking entirely, and, voicing this sentiment, he 
influenced a few of the others. Dana thought it would now be 
impossible to carry out any of the mechanical branches or any 
agriculture. His suggestion was that all except perhaps twenty 
people be dismissed and those retained be the ones able to teach. 
He would leave as working units of the Farm only The Harbinger 
and the school. 

This proposition was overridden by the majority, who voted 
down such a suggestion. Besides, earlier in the evening Channing 
had come in and most of them were remembering his eloquence, 
his urging them to go on, his saying that they had been provi- 
dentially led so far and it would be a sin to stop now. His own 
faith, he assured them, in them and in what they stood for was 
greater than ever. , 

What stood out in this meeting of all the Associationists was 
the fact that hardly any one wanted to leave. The hired carpen- 
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ters of course had gone back to Dedham, since there was now no 
need for them and no money to pay them either. But no one 
else showed any real intention of quitting. They seemed ready 
for more ay less comfort, less to eat, for it was apparent 
that so great a loss, even if it did not completely ruin their plans, 
would derange them for a long time to come. Perhaps too, they 
had the feeling that after so tragic a loss more help would be forth- 
coming than would have been brought them by ordinary pros- 
erity. 

Ripley himself felt that might well be true, and he pointed to 
the way, too, the neighbors who had once laughed at them had 
rallied to their need. He felt it showed that the labors of those 
years had disarmed much of the hostility about them. Perhaps 
the same would be true elsewhere. They agreed violently with 
all such expressed opinions, the more so because in their hearts 
they knew the inevitable end and were angry because Dana had 
expressed it so plainly. 

The meeting ended with one fact uppermost: they were all 
more united than they had even been as a group. In fact, to 
some the fire almost began to seem a blessing, because it had 
called out so much courage and cooperation in every one. 

At the evening’s end Dana told them the news he had meant 
to bring them the moment he came back from his trip. The 
Farmers were amazed to learn that, even while the Phalanstery 
was burning, Dana and Eunice Macdaniel had been getting mar- 
ried privately in New York. By Thursday Eunice had returned 
too, and they were making plans for a wedding party. When 
the blushing bride and handsome groom came into The Hive 
together, both a bit self-conscious, some of the Farmers were 
quite cool because they thought the wedding should have taken 
place at the Farm. But by the time the coffee and cake and 
speeches part of the evening was reached, every one felt a great 
satisfaction about the Farm romance, especially since the couple 
announced their hope of staying right on at the Farm. 


Ripley was especially eager to have Dana stay on. He knew 
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his value, especially in emergencies. “We missed you sadly at 
every turn,” he told him on one return, “and even the brook 
did not run so pleasantly with you away.” 


But as the days went on one and another opinion would be 
formed. The earlier whispering tongues about them, the dis- 
trust of Boston had been bad enough, but those they had weath- 
ered. And they felt they could weather the unpleasant remarks 
about Fourier too. But would any one invest again in another 
Phalanstery? Was there now any prospect of successful in- 
dustry, even enough for a small livelihood? The Britannia 
ware, the lamps and teapots, the boots and shoes, the sashes and 
blinds — it took capital to make all these even before one set out 
to sell them. And their present capital lay before them a black- 
ened ruin. The printing and the farming — given time they 
would have produced a good profit, no doubt. But how would 
they be able now to prove it to the very desirable group which was 
waiting to enter or to the people who had subsidized their first 
venture? 

The optimists mentioned the fact that after all they had built 
three houses and made the Hive much larger. They had culkti- 
vated a good part of the land, and it was true too that the Phalan- 
stery had to a considerable extent, though a loss, not been a loss to 
outsiders so much as to themselves. 

And all agreed they could retrench still more at the table — 
almost the only place, in fact, where they could save. Th 
would have, they decided, only mush and milk for breakfast, and 
make vegetables their main dish at dinner and supper. 

The first number of The Harbinger printed after the fire, 
chronicled the disaster and then stated calmly, “We cannot now 
calculate the ultimate effect. But we await the result with calm 
hope, sustained in our faith in the Universal Providence, whose 
social laws we have ascertained and endeavored to embody in our 
daily lives. No outward disappointment can chill our realiza- 
tion of a divine order of society nor our zeal in seeking it further.” 

There was also in this number the account of a Boston Associa- 
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tion convention at which George Ripley had presided. “He 
stood there,” said The Harbinger, “triumphant in the midst of 
outward failure.” 

The one person from whom they got no help at all was Albert 
Brisbane. For some time his interest in The Master had been 
waning. True, he still spoke of him with admiration. But 
now, when Ripley spoke to him of further cooperation with the 
Farm, he abruptly refused. “I have grown distrustful of Fourier, 
Ripley. I still see his originality and his greatness, but I still 
feel I am standing on the shore of the vast unknown. It is of 
course a problem that has occupied minds from the beginning — 
or rather the human soul has been intuitively aware of the problem 
and is always trying to solve it.” 

“But you have been so interested in the experiment,” said 
Ripley, unable to keep from his voice his amazement at this com- 
plete volte-face. 

“Yes,” said Brisbane heatedly, “and it is due to these expeti- 
ments begun so incoherently that there is no immediate hope for 
success in the practical field. And their failure has roused so 
many false opinions and so many false prejudices that I feel it is 
hopeless to begin anew. You'd better end yours too, after the 
fire has practically done it for you. I am going abroad and | 
shall study more of the ideas of Karl Marx. Perhaps when I 
return I shall have something of importance to show you.” 

Ripley, remembering Emerson saying that Brisbane pushed his 
doctrines with all the force of his honest faith, was half inclined 
to agree and half to be very angry. He got upto go. “Well, 
I’m sorry you have changed your view-point on the real Fourier. 
But don’t forget that even if you and I don’t always agree, and we 
certainly don’t on this, I want you to remember how highly I 
value your friendship. Had it not been for you I doubt if this 
enterprise would ever have gone along as well as it has done. 
And it is still here, I must insist to you —a large practical vision 
as it always was. I disagree with you, Brisbane. We cannot 
give it up.” 

Greeley gave up his stock conditionally to help and promised 
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them the first hundred dollars he had “that is not promised else- 
where.” But he was not very eager to do anything more about 
the Farm and was not at all hopeful of its future. Besides, he 
was so interested now in the Phalanx at Red Bank where he had 
put money that his only suggestion was that they give up Brook 
Farm and move en masse to join the Red Bank group. 

Practically speaking, it might have been a very good idea, for 
Red Bank had facilities West Roxbury did not offer. For one 
thing, Red Bank had an excellent water supply, whereas the Farm- 
ers had always been hampered by theirs, since their brook was 
only a pretty part of the landscape, and their main dependence 
was a pump. 

But Ripley felt, and so did those close to him, that it would 
have been selling out to another organization to go there — and 
selling out ideals too. He knew how poor their distributive 
means were, with Dedham four miles away, and all their ma- 
terials, even their wood, having to come from Boston. And in 
winter the road to Dedham was blocked with snow, while Red 
Bank was situated directly on the railroad. 

Considering all this, he nevertheless put aside the suggestions 
of Brisbane, the advice of Greeley. They were both right per- 
haps when they said that for a school where the industrial arts 
flourished, the Farm might be well enough located, but that for 
a phalanx it was not good at all. But Ripley refused to admit it. 

However he and the men and women closest to him had to 
admit one thing with the deepest regret: they had too lightly let 
the school go to pieces in their rushing to develop the industrial 
and mechanical branches. As a matter of cold fact, it was the 
school which had supported them and also given them a standing 
with the outside world. During this past year when the school 
had been a negligible part of their scheme, they had gone into 
debt some five hundred dollars. 

Ripley came back from New York with not much promised, 
with cold advice instead of cash, to find that one of the members, 
Mr. Cheswell, was giving a party to celebrate his year’s anni- 
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versary at the Farm. It was a very elaborate one for those days 
— coffee, crackers, cheese, cake, and with dancing to follow. 
There were toasts from every one from printers to plain sewers, 
from the youngsters to the oldest members. Every one seemed 
relaxed and contented, and Ripley felt warmed in heart. 

The climax to the evening came when Dana, who had been 
outspoken in his previous criticism, and promised only a tempo- 
rary stay at the Farm, now announced his deep faith in the cause 
of Association and agreed to stay indefinitely at the Farm with 
his bride. 

“At last,” said Marianne Dwight, with shining eyes, “we are 
a Phalanx.” 

Ripley had brought them back some good news. He had 
gone to their creditors to make a Ptoposition to them. Brook 
Farm was lucky in that much of the money it owed was given 
long before the Fourier experiment and was loaned by people 
who were really interested in the cause and hoped to see it succeed. 
All they wanted back now was not any principle but only their 
interest. But of course even that was a serious burden. 

This was the plan he had laid before the creditors: they were 
to convert the seven thousand dollars of debts into partnership 
stock. But the creditors did even better than that. They re- 
linquished the seven thousand dollars entirely, each creditor giv- 
ing up a sum in proportion to the amount of his claim. And it 
was agreed that no interest need be paid for several years to come. 
However, if any profits were left after board and clothing for the 
Farmers had been provided, the rest was to be divided evenly 
between the Farm and the creditors. 

Mr. Morton, who had built Pilgrim House, came to see them 
and assured them that they might count on his help. Mr. Kay, 
a banker from New York who had befriended them often with 
financial aid and advice, wrote that he too would help. He added 
that he was really happy about it all, calamity and everything 
included, for now he felt that they could go on from there, stand- 
ing on firm ground. They must go on, his postscript said firmly. 
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So, with friends pushing and Farmers pulling, Brook Farm 
went on again, in an even more reduced way, but with the hopes 
of those remaining still carried like the banners of a beleaguered 
but enduring legion. 
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A few months after the fire many of the later comers had de- 
parted from Brook Farm, for they realized that there would be 
little future there for them. From well over a hundred before 
the fire, their numbers dwindled week by week until more than 
half were gone. 

Marianne Dwight, who was apt to see the hand of God in 
many events that to others looked like mere earthly happenings, 
felt that God’s hand was in this too. “How is it,” she asked 
Fanny Macdaniel, “that those people who, though good in their 
way, yet lack that refinement which is indispensable to give a 
good tone to the place, do actually withdraw in the pleasantest 
manner, wholly unasked and without asking them, and so make 
their withdrawal seem a desirable thing? It is not chance. I 
feel God wills it.” 

But by summer others than the workmen whose presence 
Marianne had deplored were gone. The Rykmans and Glover 
Drew and the Kleinstrupps and the Palisse family went away, 
some of them to the Red Bank Phalanx. 

In early fall the Codman family, who were still there, held a 
family council, and decided that John would have to find some 
sort of occupation so that he might earn his own living, the Farm 
being a precarious possible future for a lad of his years. He went 
away sadly, for he loved every inch of Brook Farm, and he told 
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the remaining members when he came back to visit that the thing 
he hated most to have left there was his tunic — it was so com- 
fortable a garment. 

But his love and sympathy stayed with the Farm while his body 
toiled among the barbarians‘and his great hope was that the Farm 
would endure until later he could afford again to make it his home. 
Every Saturday on which he could afford it he headed for West 
Roxbury like a homing pigeon. For a long time one of the 
Farm jokes was that when he arrived on his first visit al] arrayed in 
swallowtails and other civilized garb, the people who came to 
meet him did not recognize him and greeted him as an arriving 


guest. 
Ripley, after taking a good look at him in his city splendor, 
stood back in admiration. “Stunning,” he said. 


But every time John went back to visit he found some one 
gone. Perhaps a shoemaker who had found a job somewhere, 
or the printers who went as soon as The Harbinger was entirely 
transferred to New York where printing costs were less. And, 
when they met together in the evenings, he realized that it 
was not so much to talk about anything except how to erect a 
defense against the poverty and hunger which pressed closer every 
day. 

A week came when on his return he found the entire shop 
closed, and another when all the cattle but one had been sold. 
When he went to look at his greenhouse, it was a miserable place, 
for Mr. Shaw had bought all the worthwhile plants and the rest 
were brown and dead. But the brook ran along as pleasantly as 
ever, the turtles were splashing in the pools where the water was 
low. Evenings when he strolled outside he heard the frogs and 
the crickets which, he used to say teasingly, came right in the 
parlor and tried to rival the girls’ voices. 

One shoemaker stayed — mostly to mend for the rest of them. 
There was plenty of mending to be done, but no more orders for 
new shoes. The tailoring was all given up, except the mak- 
ing over of garments for those who still lived there. All hands 
had turned to work the farm again, and they were getting results 
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now — and actually working for them instead of everlastingly 
putting down work hours on sheets of paper. 

There was of course no demand now for stock. Capital was 
equally hard to get. Too late they saw their error in letting the 
school go without a struggle and set to work to reestablish it. 
But the public remembered the Fourier doctrines on free love 
and hesitated to send its children there. And to reach people at 
any distance would cost money for advertising — an expense far 
beyond them. 

By late July even the optimistic Marianne Dwight was writing 
her brother in New York that she saw little hope of more success 
at Brook Farm. “If the people were persistent — but there is 
such a general discouragement and want of hope,” she wrote. 
“If there were only a willingness to let the thing come to naught 
as far as the industrial organization is concerned, we might pull 
through.” And she added sadly that they were even talking of 
letting the Farm. “If the good, the true and the wise think it 
their duty to withdraw, how or what small hope is there for Brook 
Farm?” 

Even now, when there were only a few left, there were three 
distinct opinions as to what should be done and how. First, there 
were those who were now utterly disinterested in any industrial 
organization and who were beginning to feel there was no future 
at all at the Farm. They saw a future far ahead for Association 
and believed in its final triumph, but meantime there was the 
here and now to meet. Among these were the Macdaniels and 
the Ripleys. There was a group of which John Orvis was the 
leader who wanted to stay there for the sake of the life they were 
living together, feeling that it was the one place where true as- 
sociative values could be lived. They wanted to push the idea 
of Association, but had little interest in connecting it with associ- 
ative industry. Last came the die-hards, who loved the life there 
and who believed there was a deep truth in associative industry 
and who thought it was only by continuing the industry portion 
of Association that they could continue there. This last group 
was, in fact, willing to continue even if every one else left. 
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They had an ingenious scheme for doing it too. Let the rest 
take the school and The Harbinger and carry them on as inde- 
pendent branches, and then let them pay this small industrial 
group board for themselves and their pupils. They would work 
the farm, too, perhaps using the greenhouse for winter tomatoes 
and cucumbers which they would sell in Boston at a good profit. 
This entire idea appealed strongly to Mrs. Ripley, for it meant 
that she and George could keep on doing what she knew well he 
wanted most to do. Channing thought it excellent too, for 
then his working group would still have the advantages of the 
society of the teaching members. 

An excellent idea it was, but it came too late. The plan took 
it for granted that The Harbinger was making money, a thing it 
had not yet done. It took for granted that the school would rise 
again from its ashes, a thing it showed no signs of doing. All 
that actually did happen was that expenses went on, for no mat- 
ter how little they ate, it did cost something, especially since all 
their cows but one had been sold and their gardening was small. 

In Concord news of the impending failure was received with 
sorrow. Emerson sent a letter to Ripley, full of sympathy. But 
there was no offer of help in it, Ripley had to tell Channing, when 
the latter asked eagerly if Emerson had proffered any assistance. 

“Oh, well,” said Channing, “he has no love of beauty or 
knowledge of it. He is all humanitarianism. Ellery calls hima 
shrewd Yankee merchant, and he says he saw early that he must 
have a system if he wanted to make an impression. Everybody 
was unsettled, so he must be fixed.” 

“There was a nice note from Thoreau too,” said Ripley. “But 
no advice in that either. But then he scarcely gives himself any.” 

Channing smiled. “Henry wouldn’t want your system or 
Emerson’s either. Sunshine and a handful of nuts and he has 


enough.” 
When Marianne Dwight heard that Concord had given them 
up as a lost cause, she few to Anna Parsons with her grief ge Oh} 


Anna, I cannot imagine the same sky will look down upon me in 
any other spot — and where in all the wide world will I find such 
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warm hearts about me again? You must feel with me that none 
but 2 Brook Farmer can know how chilling is the cordiality of the 
world. 

“T know,” said Anna sympathetically. “It has been poor but 
tich to be living there, hasn’t it?” 

Marianne nodded. “It’s been disagreeable sometimes of late 
and not to my liking — but the inner life was always true and 


deep.” 


When John Codman came back one winter’s day, there were 
only a few people left. The dining-toom echoed his voice, it was 
soempty. Everything looked bare, for those who had brought 
personal furniture with them had taken it with them when they 
went away. The reading room where they used to talk and wait 
for the summons to meals was desolate. There was scarcely any 
live stock left either. Even the doves which had welcomed 
Dwight with their promise that long gone day had flown away. 
Carlo, the fine sleek house dog of other days, looked rough and 
thinner. 

Perhaps the saddest of all was the row upon row of emp 
shelves where Ripley’s books had stood. He had sold them to 
Theodore Parker, to pay off some of their indebtedness to people 
who had insisted on their money back. He had sold them with- 
out much fuss, had helped pack them up in a business-like fashion. 
But, when he saw the boxes trundling off in Gerrish’s cart, he said 
to his wife, “Sophie, now I know how a man would feel if he 
could attend his own funeral.” 

He went on, however, living as frugally as possible, cleaning 
the stable for the one cow left there, éstimating probable crops 
from improbable soil, writing letters to some still making inquiries 
about the principles of Brook Farm. Though the way grew 
rockier, he walked it steadily. 

Pilgrim House was now entirely closed, and with its plain 
proportions it looked very bleak. The Cottage was closed too, 
and the few Farmers still left lived some in each of the other 
houses. There was still fine talk, and there was interesting music, 
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and, since none of them wanted any but the simplest food, they 
were content with the plain fare on the tables, where the cloth was 
still snowy and immaculate, the room bright with leaves of 
autumn and branches of evergreen. 

They were earning a little money here and there. Marianne 
was painting flowers and the Macdaniels made lamp shades and 
fans to order and Mrs. Ripley knitted sweaters. They went 
cranberrying and sold those too. 

Another romance had ripened there too, this time between 
Marianne Dwight and John Orvis, who were planning to “per- 
petrate marriage” at Christmas time. “We know no reason for 
delaying it,” wrote Marianne to her brother, “except the unsettled 
state of things here and poverty.” But she added, “Brook Farm 
has always been unsettled anyway and poverty ought to be no 
obstacle to a true relationship.” 

“To think,” she said to Fanny, “a year and a half ago this 
would have seemed the strangest thing on earth to have happened 
— now it seems the most natural thing and a step clearly directed 
by Heaven.” 

Her parents thought she ought to wait a bit longer, but Mari- 
anne said impatiently that poverty should not be made the excuse. 
And, too, John did not want to wait. He would have to go about 
lecturing and he wanted the settled feeling of a home of his own 
to return to. Somehow the two managed to acquire a carpet and 
even a couch and new curtains for their room. “If you would 
furnish a room out of nothing, apply to Brook Farmers,” wrote 
Marianne gaily to Anna Parsons. 

She and Mrs. Ripley had become good friends now, each hav- 
ing yielded something to the other under stress of circumstances. 
Marianne was a very religious person and she knew Mrs. Ripley 
was too, and so it was to her she took her wedding plans. “We 
won't need much money to start anyway, she confided, “and b 
Christmas John will have about seventy-five dollars and I can 
make a small sum with my paintings, and I am sure one hundred 
dollars would fit us out nicely here.” 


She had planned the ceremony very carefully. First, there 
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would be music suitable to the occasion, and that she could trust 
to her brother John, who would do it well, even if most of his 
choir was missing now. Then would come the actual rite, with 
Channing officiating. Then there would be more music, more 
solemn this time, and then an address by Channing. It would 
close with a social party for all. 

“I want to give my guests pleasure,” she told Mrs. Ripley, “and 
also something more than pleasure, deeper and better, and so I 
want a sermon and some sacred music. To have John play and 
el sing and Mr. Channing preach — I can think of no better 
idea. 

“T like the whole program,” said Mrs. Ripley heartily. She 
leaned over and kissed Marianne’s cheek. “I hope all your mar- 
ried life will be as happy as mine has been, my dear. I could 
wish you nothing better.” 

The wedding went off just as Marianne had planned it. 
Channing came to officiate. Mary Bullard sang and Dwight 
played, and at the wedding supper the latter was called on for a 
speech. 

He stood up and looked around. “I like this making one,” 
he said. And that was all the speech he did make, and it seemed 
to sum it all up. He sat down and beamed at the burst of ap- 
plause that greeted it. 

Before they separated Channing asked them to make once 
again the symbol of Universal Unity — “unity of interests, at- 
tractive industry, mutual guarantees — there is still a credo for 
us,” he told them solemnly. 

The next number of The Harbinger had a poem, by Dwight, 
evidently inspired by his sister's wedding: 


“Come, let us join hands, let our two flames mingle, 
In one more pure; 
Since there is truth in nothing that is single, 
Be love love’s cure.” 


In the spring through the windows of the Hive one could see 
the April sun melting away the snow and under it the new grass 
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with its vivid green appearing. “Art, freedom, glory fail — but 
nature still is fair,” murmured John Codman, as he looked over 
the place, where the only sign of life at the moment was a few 
hens sunning themselves at the kitchen door. 

He had come up this time at the special invitation of a group of 
his own age who had decided to get together here as a sort of 
memorial visit, perhaps twenty of them. He found them gath- 
ered in the little room next the dining-room, and during the 
afternoon they walked through the Pine Woods and sang over 
and over ‘Das Klinket’ and ‘Starry Night’ and ‘Silver Moon,’ their 
old favorites. 

They found many interesting anecdotes to reminisce about 
and by tacit consent voiced no talk of present ills or dissolution. 
They had a plain supper together in the dining-room. Then 
they went their ways and it was to be years before some of them 
met again. On his way out John looked for Carlo, the house 
dog, but could find no trace of him. He went over to ask Tom 
Orange if he knew where he was and learned that only a few 
weeks before Tom had found him dead down in the woods. 


Many of the former Farmers who were still interested in As- 
sociation had not cared to go to any of the other phalanxes. 
Brook Farm might have been only one of a group, they might 
admit, but they also would insist that it was essentially different, 
in its successful school, in the caliber of the men and women who 
began it and most of whom had stayed with it as long as they 
could, hating to the last the thought of going back again to 
civilization and the barbarians who composed it. Those who 
had gone to the best of the phalanxes — the one at Red Bank — 
found it nothing like Brook Farm, where poetry of the spirit had 
always managed to walk ahead of the prose of business. 

Kleinstrupp had gone to the Far West to join the gold hunters, 
and his pretty daughter Louise had gone into a decline and was 
dead. Peter Baldwin was hunting gold too. Charles New- 
comb was living in Paris the same strange remote life that he had 
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Orestes Brownson was involved as usual. Safely a Catholic, 
but, as Curtis said was true of various of the converts of the day, 
“a rather independent worker in the Roman vineyard,” he was 
now crusading against the domination in America of the Church 
by the Irish. He felt it should be truly American. And New- 
man, who was to put Brownson at the head of his list of lecturers 
for the University of Dublin, had to withdraw him because of 
Irish-American objection. 

Hecker was in Holland, still a Redemptorist novice — very 
happy, he wrote Dwight, in a letter all in German. 

Bradford was still cultivating and selling his vegetables, a 
singular mode of life for a man of education and refinement, 
sniffed Boston. But his customers liked him very much, for 
his vegetables were always fresh and he knew his place and always 
took his wares to the back door. Now and then he attended a 
function of his old life, perhaps a Cambridge commencement, 
but not often. 

Margaret Fuller had written her last article for The Tribune 
and was on a well earned rest with friends in Italy and France. 
Horace Sumner, who had wanted so much to go with her, was 
stillin America. “She is so beautiful!” he had told Miss Russell. 
“My family wouldn’t let me go to Europe when she went. But 
I shall go soon — to see cathedrals and Margaret.” 

But his Margaret was not in need of his company now — not 
when Mazzini and Carlyle were both at one dinner she attended, 
when George Sand had received her, looked at her from large 
dark eyes and said, “C'est vous,” when Chopin had played for her 
and charmed her. And Miss Barrett, she wrote, had just mar- 
ried Mr. Browning and she was going to have tea with them soon. 

Carlyle she had found a bit difficult: he did all the talking and 
one could not interrupt. And she thought he did not always 
know the Sauls from the Davids. But she was having a truly 
splendid time: “I am living like an angel and don’t know how 
to get down,” she wrote to Emerson. “How true the lure that 
drew me to Europe was — oh, Waldo, if I had only come ten 
years sooner.” 
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George and Burrill Curtis were in Europe too. George wrote 
to the Farm still, his letters always full of news. He had seen 
Cranch, who was painting away and who had recently sold one 
of his pictures to a member of Congress for one hundred dollars! 
Cranch was trying hard to get converted, too, but couldn’t quite 
seem to manage it. He had gone to a meeting of Unitarians 
abroad, but had not been a bit impressed. “They stand in such 
a negative position — one stocking off and one stocking on,” he 
told Curtis. 

Curtis loved Rome, he wrote to Lizzie Curzon. “If you ask 
me what enchants me I cannot tell you. But I am like a child 
who has learned to read and stands in the midst of a noble library.” 
His one worry was Burrill’s eyes, which were very bad. Curtis 
had not yet had the last news of the Farm but he was very appre- 
hensive about it. “Is there still a Brook Farm? My sorrow 
when it goes will be as real as yours. I remember wading through 
the deep snow and once I was lost at the foot of the hill between 
the Hive and the Eyrie because it was so dark. And I can 
remember mornings running up from the Hive while the clear 
solemn pines still held the night in their branches. And autumns 
after the corn shocks were brought in, I’ve sat in the great barn 
whose dimness was only softly lighted by the few lanterns hung 
on pitchforks stuck in the hay and husked corn. All those may 
go but the Coliseum and the Forum will not be ruins of anything 
more stately and real. Who can tell how much pleasure one 
takes from the famous old places of the world because they are 
subconsciously types of so much in his own life and experience?” 


At Brook Farm a little group hung on — the Codmans, the 
Ripleys, the Danas, the Dwights, the Orvises. The two Johns 
came and went lecturing on music and Association. But it was 
no longer a living place, merely one of memories. No one spoke 
of its future now. When they came together they talked of 
the past or more hesitatingly of the future they knew they must 
soon face. 

Orvis usually came home from his lecturing with a record of 
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hardships behind him. At Brattleboro his trunk had been mis- 
sent and he had to trace it for nine miles in a bad storm. Often 
he had to light the fire in his lecture room himself or borrow a 
lamp to light it up or sometimes ring a bell to let his audience 
know that all was ready. 

Dwight in Boston and New York had a pleasanter time. His 
lectures were often on music, and he was beginning to be looked 
up to in Boston as a good critic of the excellent and the poor in 
music. He was beginning to relent somewhat in his views of 
some of the later masters. 

One evening when Mrs. Ripley had come to Boston he took 
her to a concert with him and they sat at the Odeon letting the 
great harmonies color their souls. “It isn’t the creed I notice,” 
he said of the Saint Paul’s Oratorio, “but the words and the music 
are so lovely.” 

“But they were made by the creed really,” she said, and 
Dwight, after a moment’s hesitation, agreed it was true. 

“Mr. Palisse has an excellent position with an importing firm 
in New York,” she told him on her way to the train. “And 
Cheever has gone to the North American Phalanx. And 
George and I,” she hesitated, “we are going next week too.” 

Dwight was almost afraid to trust his voice to words after that 
announcement. That was really the end then: when the genius 
of the tree leaves, there is nothing of true life left, he thought. 
“Where are you going?” 

“Following The Harbinger,” she said, trying to speak lightly, 
“only I am afraid perhaps he is a bird of ill omen and not the 
herald of a new day.” 
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George Ripley had not left the Farm until he promised to be 
responsible for any debts left unpaid after the rental or sale of 
the property. The stockholders had authorized him to let the 
Farm if he could, and he tried to do this for some time, but found 
no offer worth taking. When he went away he put it in the 
hands of Parker and Samuel Russell of Roxbury to dispose of as 
best they could. 

He left the Farm a very poor man. He had spent there years 
of toil, and he had contracted nothing but debts which he felt 
were his to pay. And he had given his word that he would pay 
them — anything which the sale did not cover. 

He and Sophia went to live in New York, and in Flatbush 
they found an inexpensive room, small, hot, with no pleasant 
breezes from the Pine Woods or the Charles to cool them. He 
went back and forth daily, working on The Harbinger, for which 
Greeley allowed him a small room in the Tribune Building and 
for which the American Union of Associationists assumed finan- 
cial responsibility, since it was really their organ. He did some 
work for The Tribune too, which brought him in four or five 
dollars a week. 

On Sundays he would seek rest and quiet by going to the 
beaches and plunging into the surf for a swim and taking a long 
walk afterwards. The rest of the week he worked and worked 
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hard, at The Harbinger. It helped him to forget. It helped 
him to remain courageous and smiling before Sophia and to keep 
their one room a sunny place and his tiny office a serene one despite 
the noise of the presses close to it, the dust and grime of the city. 

Sophia had found a few pupils and was teaching them French 
and Italian. Between them they managed their small expenses, 
but found no chance to save anything toward possible — rather 
probable — Farm deficits. She had much time to herself now, 
for the lessons were infrequent, and there was only the one room 
to take care of. She spent much time in reading and studying. 
She thought too, clearly and carefully, over the results of the 
past years. Brook Farm had shown her more and more openly 
the weakness and selfishness of human nature, and she saw more 
and more that any social change must come from within and not 
from without. The earlier philosophy on which the Farm had 
been built had been nearer right, she felt, but Transcendentalism 
would never solve life’s riddle either. It had all been a game, a 
lovely game, with mental marbles and that was all. Both the 
systems had claimed to be built on love, and a supernatural love 
at that, on belief in God and man, but she saw now that she was 
away from it that underneath all the lovely talk had lurked only 
materialism. 

“Surely,” she said to George one evening, “there must be a good 
and a real reason for man’s existence here. He hasn’t been put 
here for nothing. And there must be a worthy way to satisfy his 
craving for an enduring peace, too, an everlasting content. Other- 
wise his creation would have been valueless.” 

George shook his head. “No, there must be eternal values. 
And there must be a peace that passes understanding.” 

“I don’t think anything that belongs to time will satisfy the 
soul and we are continually dealing only with time. It is so puz- 
zling, George.” 

He smiled reminiscently. “Remember how Parker used 
to quote Saint Augustine at me? ‘God, Thou hast made us for 
Thyself and our hearts pant until they find Thee.’ Lovely 
words.” 
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“I think I’ll get Saint Augustine from the library. Perhaps 
he has the answer I’m looking for.” 

From Saint Augustine she went on to other Saints and for 
the first time began reading about the church of the early cen- 
turies. “George,” she told him excitedly one evening when he 
came home from the office, “look —it is a continuous thing 
and the same now as then. I did not know that,” and she be- 
gan reading him what she had found. 

From there she went on to the church of the Renaissance and 
of modern times. An amazing structure, she thought it, one 
that had withstood the treason of its own children and the pride 
of .its unworthy servants. Gradually she found through her 
reading that she was turning from the impersonal God of the 
Transcendentalists’ imagining, to a personal God who, she be- 
gan to realize, had always been that and so accepted by millions 
of earth’s children. 

“Te’s what Dante meant,” she told George, “when he said that 
one who has looked upon the light cannot turn to other objects 
willingly, and when he said that once having belief one cannot 
ignore it again.” 

“Sophie,” he said to her once warningly, “do you know 
where this is leading you?” 

She looked at him unhappily, as if the same fear had come to 
her. “But my confidence in this Love has become so un- 
fathomable that it must be supernatural. And besides even if 
I do still doubt the words of Scripture, my reason forces me to 
believe the words of facts of history — and that is what I have 
been reading.” 

He looked at her with a merry glint in his eyes. “Whatever 
you turn out to be, my dear, you will be a strenuous one, that I 
am sure. 

Then she forgot her reading for a while, for George was taken 
suddenly ill. He worried about The Harbin ger during this en- 
forced absence from its duties, but The Tribune promised him 
it would be taken care of while he was gone. But, when he 
went back to his small office again, he found that The Harbin ger 
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had, during his illness, entirely ceased to exist. Its last ap- 
pearance had been that of February, 1849. The room had been 
taken back as a part of The Tribune, and he was now entirely out 
of employment, save for the little he did for the newspaper. 

He went back to Flatbush pale and shaken, and Sophia did not 
tell him of a decision she had come to that day — her intention 
to become a Catholic. She waited until he had gone through his 
dark hour, until she found one day in a book he had been reading 
a verse scribbled in his own hand. That was something he did 
rarely — write verse. 


“Tt ends,” she read, “I rise to life and duty, 
From night’s fear and death, 
With a deeper sense of beauty 
And a fuller strength of faith.” 


Then she told him. He could not dissuade her, although he 
did not like the step she was taking. He would not have felt 
it fair to interfere, for he had watched her slow progress to a new 
faith, how she had sought this faith with her mind and only later 
with her emotions. But he was very disturbed about it. 

She watched his face, seeing the objections he wanted to voice. 
She put her hand on his sleeve. “George, I have found my 
mother,” she said pleadingly. And he knew he would do 
nothing to dissuade her from her course. 

“But I know this,” he told her, “I know who converted you. 
It was not really your old Fathers nor even your Dante re-in- 
terpreted. It was Isaac at his bread board while you peeled 
potatoes. He is responsible.” 

And thinking it over Sophia felt that might well be true. 


By 1849 the stockholders had given up all hope of letting the 
Farm, and it was definitely up for sale. Word went around that 
Brook Farm was to be sold at auction on a certain day, and Anna 
Parsons and Channing decided to go down to see the place once 
more on that day. One of the Macdaniel girls and some of the 
Codmans were all who were left there and they were of course 
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staying entirely on their own resources. The Dwights heard 
about the plan and decided to come too, and they would have 
a picnic in the Pine Woods the day before the auction and 
spend the night there. 

They found Fanny Macdaniel at the Eyrie and the rest at 
The Hive, and they pooled all their food for the supper. Chan- 
ning had brought a book with him — Browning’s Paracelsus 
—and he read it aloud to them until it grew too dark to see, and 
then they went through the warm spring night to their houses, 
lighted only by the moon. : 

In the morning the auctioneer drove up with his cart and people 
began to come to the sale. But the remnants of the Brook Farm- 
ers fled the scene. They went to the Pine Woods again, and, 
while the auctioneer plied his trade, they finished reading 
Paracelsus in the very place where Channing had so often held his 
Sunday services. When they were certain it was all over, they 
went to the Hive, had supper with the Codmans and slept 
there. 

“Do you remember,” said Anna, as she and Rebecca Codman 
lay in bed, looking out through the curtainless windows at the 
moonlight and listening to the Brook murmuring below them, 
“that I told you once that if Brook Farm was ever given up I would 
go to its funeral. Well, I have done it.” 

“And I told you,” added Rebecca, “that I’d stay behind and 
sweep up. And that is what I’m going to do tomorrow morn- 
ing. 
“John Dwight says it is not really discord at all — this ending,” 
said Anna thoughtfully. “He says it is merely music stopped.” 


It was on the very evening when Ripley had heard the news of 
the sale, and that it had been bought in by some of the stock- 
holders, that he came home to find a letter for him from an old 
Brook Farmer. Sophia came to meet him with the letter in her 
hand. “Tt’s from Cheever,” she said. “I remember that 
cramped hand of his so well.” 

It was a strangely unsatisfactory letter: if Mr. Ripley would 
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send to such and such an address in New York he would find 
there something for him — that was the tenor of it, though 
couched in the long phrases Cheever loved. When Ripley went 
there, he found it was Cheever’s trunk that was there for him, 
and he had it sent to Flatbush. When they opened it with 
the key Cheever had enclosed in his letter, they aa his best 
coat neatly laid there, his starched Sunday shirt, his Shakespeare 
and a few books of Farm expenses kept by him. 

There was no word from him in it. And it was the last that 
any one heard from him, though it was rumored that he had gone 
to the Far West to join the gold rush and died there. 


For some time the town of Roxbury had felt the need of 
a different almshouse, so a committee was sent to look over 
Brook Farm and see if it would serve their purpose. The com- 
mittee reported very favorably. They said the soil had been 
much improved by the organization which ran it, that the grass 
due to work on it was excellent. The site was away from the 
town, so they could afford the extra land. It would easily house 
their hundred and fifty adults, their hundred children. It 
would cost much less than the old house on Spring Street since this 
place would produce much of the food used. The Town bought 
the Farm at the price for which it had been bought in at the 
auction, nineteen thousand, one hundred and fifty dollars, and 
promptly set its value at thirty thousand dollars. 

The full amount was turned over to the stockholders and 
debtors. The mortgages and the stockholders took seventeen 
thousand four hundred and fifty dollars, so only seventeen hun- 
dred was left to pay the old Farm bills. When it was all settled, 
there was still owing something over fifteen hundred dollars, and 
this amount Ripley set himself to pay. 

The news of the final demise of the Farm reached George 
Curtis in Italy. To Lizzie Curzon, married now and living in 
Rochester, went his swan song letter. “So the Farm is gone,” he 
mourned. “But the Brook Farm I knew vanished before I left 
America. I often wonder what lay beyond that way. Some- 
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times it seems as if it led to Heaven. Sometimes I feel as if its 
lights were only spangles which my eager hopes made stars. 
But here in my Italian delight, the pleasantest home of past years 
comes to my mind, and always my days at Brook Farm adorn the 
best of Italy. But my life there seemed dreamlike even when 
I still lived there.” And then he went on to speak of Italy — “a 
garden where everything hands you to the past and which still 
stands dim-eyed toward the future. Italy cannot grow old —~ 
as love and beauty cannot.” He had been at Shelley’s grave 
and at Keats’ — “where they are asleep, it is always summer.” 
And at the end of his letter he came back again to his first sub- 
ject. “Lizzie, I am writing again as if Brook Farm were still 
there. I cannot help it.” 


Brisbane too had heard the news when he came home from 
another trip to Europe, where he had witnessed terrible things. 
In Paris he had watched a workingman’s insurrection, so dread- 
ful that the Archbishop of Paris had tried to arrange a peace. 
Brisbane watched him start out with several priests, his crozier 
high above his head as he went. Later the news came that he 
had been fatally wounded crossing a barricade. 

He had met Karl Marx and was much interested in col- 
lectivism now. He had drunk Rhine wine with Froebel too, but 
they did not agree so well, for Froebel kept saying to him, “Aller 
Segen kommt von oben,” a remark of which Brisbane could not 
entirely approve. 

He went to see Ripley at The Tribune, where the latter had 
more editorial writing to do now, a better salary, and an office of 
his own, and they talked first about Channing, who was valiantly 
trying to keep alive the idea of Association by means of his Re- 
ligious Union of Associationists. Then the talk turned to 
Fourier. , 

“Fouriet’s system is entirely wrong. I am sure of that now. 
I have finished with him,” said Brisbane indifferently. 

“But surely you don’t like the Marxian theories, do your” 
asked Ripley. 
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“Well, I think him a bit crude in his ideas, but I think myself 
that a higher collective ownership might be a good thing — one 
where all will be let live but the monopoly idea will be prevented. 
His socialism is merely the expression of the revolt of the human 
mind against the destructive economic system of our modern 
world. It may be Marx will prove to have the theory that will 
save the world. I am studying it now.” 

Ripley was silent. “But as a matter of fact, George,” Bris- 
bane went on, “I have brought back only two opinions from 
Europe this time — that France is a flippant nation on which 
you can impose any kind of indignities, and that progressive de- 
struction is the tendency of the age.” 

“Perhaps after all, Albert, the world should have been treated 
to more of our poetry instead of Fourier’s prose,” said Ripley 
sadly. “Bradford says we were a realization of poetry there, and 
I reminded him how seldom poetry is remunerated in the market 
place. But he said we counted in the great scheme of things — 
that we were a spark of that divine justice that is stored away like 
electricity from the beginning of time. We were in touch, he 
said, with countless saints and mattyts, for they had our aim too — 
the application of universal justice to mankind. It sounded very 
heartening anyway.” 

Brisbane nodded vaguely. “No doubt, no doubt,” he agreed. 
“How is Dana? How does he like being city editor here?” 

“Very well, from all Thear. He and Greeley get along nicely. 
Did you know he struck for higher wages? Got it too. Four- 
teen dollars a week he receives now, which is only a dollar less 
than Greeley himself draws.” 

Brisbane saw that Ripley was still too much moved by the 
failure of the Farm to want to discuss it, and he was a kindly man 
who never liked hurting people’s feelings, so he did not tell George 
what he was telling other people: that the Farm had never been 
really a Fourier thing anyway. It had been an associative life, 
he admitted, but only in a social way. Many of the members 
had never really comprehended the doctrine at all and were al- 
ways actually wanting to get back into competitive life. “A 
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generous but limited effort,” he would say; “its conceptions had 
not been clearly elaborated and its form was not the result of an- 
alytical thought. Had the place been planned as Fourier planned 
a phalanx it would of course have lasted.” 

To Ripley he said only, “Better write a history of the Farm, 
George. You could do justice to the ideal which will last even if 
the idea didn’t.” 

Ripley shook his head. “Perhaps some day — when I have 
reached my years of indiscretion I may do so.” 

But within a few weeks Brisbane had forgotten these con- 
versations, had forgotten Marx as well as Fourier, in his interest 
in discovering the reason for centrifugal movement, and he was 
also investigating the marvels of magnetic geology. 

Meantime Ripley, with his wife’s help, was steadily paying 
off the old bills of the Farm. He was making more money now, 
both from The Tribune and from Putnam’s and Harper's, and 
was helping Dana with the New American Encyclopedia. He 
and Sophia had moved from Flatbush to rooms in University 
Place in the city, and they began mingling again with old 
friends. 

But sometimes Sophia felt that all that really held him to life 
about which he so evidently cared little, was his determination to 
pay his bills. He wanted to take more reviewing of books, 
since that would give him a chance to read them, but he had to 
give all his time to work that paid a cash return. “I must turn 
my brains to bread,” he told Parker, who wanted him to do re- 
viewing for his Massachusetts Quarterly, and he went on in- 
stead writing all sorts of editorials from material ranging from 
the latest criminal to the newest singer for The Tribune. 

At first, though, there had been some trouble about these 
editorials. They had been thought too literary for a daily paper. 
“The lion does not appear well in a menagerie,” commented 
Frothingham when he heard it. But Ripley, who had taken as 
his motto, “Anything but apathy,” calmly changed his style and 
went on writing editorials. 

He and Sophia were as close to each other as ever, except for 
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the one matter of her faith. There he could not follow her, could 
not even agree with her, and they tacitly decided not to mention 
it any more than necessary. To the charities to which she now 
gave much of her time he contributed when he could and helped 
her with advice. 

Mornings after he had gone to the office, she arranged their 
rooms and then went to the hospitals of the city to help where she 
could. From the hospitals she came to know the prisons and 
devoted herself to helping the women in them. Finally she 
found her work narrowing to the most disheartening group of all 
— the prostitutes of the city. She tried to form a group of 
women to help her, but they made little headway until a group 
of religious of the Good Shepherd Order, almost unknown in New 
York at that time, made a foundation in the city and volunteered 
to take up the work. Archbishop Hughes refused his permission, 
however, saying that he considered the reformation of such 
women practically hopeless, but prayers and arguments and in- 
fluential clerical friends finally won a reluctant consent from 
him. 

A house on Fourteenth Street was secured for the Sisters, and 
Mrs. Ripley collected money to pay the rent until the community 
should be self-supporting. When George came home from the 
office the day after the Sisters were in their new home, she met 
him with deep happiness on her face. “I have just brought 
them their first guest,” she told him. 

“And now will you rest for a little while?” 

“Not exactly rest, but now I'll have time to do what I’ve been 
wanting to do — translate Saint Catherine of Genoa into English, 
so that more people may read those wonderful utterances of a 
woman immersed in the expiation of Love. And you shall round 
out the sentences for me, George.” 

He smiled at her. “No, your translation will do. If you can 
find the unstained core in the hearts of your poor women, then 
surely you can write well of one whose heart was without stain, 
Sophie.” 

When Ripley told Isaac, just back from Europe, what Sophia 
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was doing, Isaac, who had been deeply moved by her conversion, 
said, “How fitting, for she is so like Catherine — she is intel- 
lectually great, she has charity for the abandoned, and she uses 
her pen for God.” And when, a little later, he became her con- 
fessor, he realized how true had been his words. 
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As the years passed, Brook Farm was becoming only a memory 
in the hearts of those who had loved it. Its present reality brought 
only pain to those who went to revisit it. One farmer rode over 
one day from Boston to have a look at the old place. Screaming 
urchins shouted ugly remarks at him as he stopped his horse 
to look at the brook and the Hive. Channing had gone to see 


it again too — “to close the eyes of that dead friend, and say 
dust to dust.” He was made unhappy too at sight of the alms- 
house — “the contrast between the highest ideal and the lowest 
actual.” 


One evening in Boston the Ripleys, there on a visit, and the 
Dwights had a bit of the past brought back to them. There was 
a Mrs. John Dwight now, and it was pretty Mary Bullard of the 
lovely voice and friendly ways. Channing had married them, 
and they were living in Charles Street next to the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’. They invited the Ripleys to the Odeon to hear the 
well-known singer, Madame Bisasaciante. And she was none. 
other than their own Frances Ostinelli whose voice, they decided, 
was even lovelier than when they heard it in the Hive parlor. 
Now it had deeper notes in it, notes of sorrow and experience. 
Her life since her merry days at the Farm had been a sad one, with 
a record of an unhappy marriage and bitter poverty. Mrs. 
Dwight’s face was sad too, for, a singer herself, she felt more than 
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the others the pain in Frances’ voice that gave it depth and 
beauty. 

Maty had succeeded in making her husband a bit more friendly 
to the modern musicians — to some of them at least. Wagner 
was still the bad dream of 'a morbid period and Brahms the giddy 
fancies of a wayward humor, he said. 

“But he likes Bach now. You remember, Sophie, how he 
used to go on about him,” said Mary. 

Dwight smiled his gentle smile. “I like his quiet quaintnesses. 
They are like the deepest, sweetest. verses from the Bible —a 
panacea for loneliness. Yes, I like Brahms, but not,” he added de- 
cidedly, “this music that is merely for amusement. They should 
not so use the most human and spiritual of the arts. I hate this 
modern stuff — crowded harmonies, swarming motion trying to 
carry listeners by storm instead of going to the heart by the simpler 
way of the still small voice.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mary, “now I have started him of. Tell her 

our news instead of your annoyances, John.” 

And the Ripleys carried back with them to New York the news 
that Dwight was starting a magazine to be called the Fournal of 
Music, and Ripley said it began to look as if all Brook Farmers had 


gone from the ministry into the publishing business. 


Still the years went by. Sometimes a group of Brook Farmers 
came together to hear news of each other, but they were too scat- 
tered now to hold many meetings. Sometimes the Codmans 
collected a group at their home. Once Bradford invited a few 
dozen of them, and they met on the lawn of his home, with its 
big elm like the one at the Hive, and he made a brief speech to 
his guests. “Our short and imperfect experiment will have no 
small influence,” he predicted, “in teaching more impressively the 
relation of universal brotherhood and the ties that bind us all, a 
deeper feeling for the rights of others, and it will give emphasis 
to the growing spirit of democracy. We were a city set on a 


hill.” 
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“Tt is unfortunate,” sighed Emerson, “that the Farm was an 
idyll in an age of epics. An idyll is easily forgotten.” 

The meetings also served for getting and giving news of old 
friends. Dana and Dwight were doing well at their editorial 
work, for the training The Harbinger had given them had been 
thorough and excellent. Isaac Hecker had, through a series of 
unfortunate misunderstandings, been forced to leave the Redemp- 
torist Order. With a small group of convert friends he was now 
the head of a struggling little community which called itself the 
Paulist Fathers, and he was working harder at the mission drudg- 
ery than he had ever worked in the kitchen at Brook Farm. 

Channing’s Union of Associationists had foundered and he 
was in England preaching. But, when the war between the 
States began, he came back to help first the wounded and later the 
helpless freedmen. On the eve of the Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation he was seen strolling the streets arm in atm with a negro 
whom the law had been about to seize. Later he became chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives. But most of the latter 
years of his life were spent in Europe and he finally settled in 
London, his son becoming a member of Parliament, his daughter 
the wife of a baronet. 

Margaret Fuller had not returned from abroad. In Italy 
she had married Count Ossoli, and had borne him a son. She 
had helped too in the struggle for freedom under Mazzini. 
When the ship in which she was coming home to show her 
mother her “treasures” — her husband and son — foundered 
off the shore of Fire Island, they were all drowned. Only the 
baby’s body was recovered and buried in the cemetery where la 
his mother’s relatives. And Horace Sumner, who had finally 
managed to get to “cathedrals and Margaret,” and who had 
chosen the same boat on which to return, also lost his life in the 
disaster. 

Margaret left little behind her to show the brilliancy claimed 
for her by those who had listened to her vivid Conversations and 
her clever talk. As Henry James said, she never wrote any- 
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thing, really — she left behind her only the memory of a memory. 

Christopher Cranch was writing books for children and still 
fulfilling Thoreau’s definition of him — “always recreating, like 
a fair mask swaying from a bough.” And he was still sure 
that the world’s salvation was just around the corner and that 
he would find it any day. 

The Curtises had found niches in the world too. Burrill 
was still in England, a curate now of the Anglican Church. 

George had come back home again, had done some corre- 
sponding for The Tribune, and written several books of gentle 
amusing satire, among them Nile Notes and Potiphar Papers. 
Now he was conducting a department in Harper's Magazine. 

As for Nathaniel Hawthorne, his brief stay at Brook Farm had 
ptoduced one concrete memory aside from the blue smock which 
he wore when he chopped logs, and that was a novel — The 
Blithedale Romance — which had in it many elements that might 
have had their origin in the Farm and its members. He never 
admitted it, but others took delight in pointing out resemblances 
to men and women who had been important members of the 
community. 

In his rare moments of leisure Isaac used to go over to see the 
Ripleys, though there was never much talk of old times. With 
Ripley the blow had gone too deep, and he could not sentimen- 
talize over nights of singing on the terrace or boating on the 
Charles. If he ever did speak of the Farm it was in a small and 
joking way, never with the seriousness with which he had always 
regarded it. It was plain that it was not because he was ashamed 
of the undertaking or of his part in it — excepting perhaps in- 
sofar as he himself had failed. But it lay too deep in him for 
mere conversation. He was sensible enough to realize, too, that 
the one main reason the Farm had failed was that business men 
who go into trade must start with enough capital and they never 
had had enough to make a good start. ~ 

His chief worry now was that Sophia was far from well. She 
had struck her breast against a bureau one day, and had neg- 
lected to go to a doctor about it until it was too late. The 
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cancer had advanced too far, it was feared, but an operation 
checked the disease. And their quiet life together went on, she 
in as much charity work as her weakened condition would per- 
mit, he still on The Tribune helping Greeley. 

Every penny not needed for their own wants went to pay the 
Farm debts. When Mr. Morton received his, he showed it 
to his family and said proudly, “There is an honest man.” 

Within a few years Sophia’s malady appeared again, and this 
time it was clear that no operation would help. A terrible time 
ensued for them both, she lying in bed with day after day of 
pain, he trying to be both nurse and comforter, sick that he must 
watth her agony and not be able to help her. 

During her last days he put his desk in her room and worked 
there whenever his work permitted it, day after day, often night 
after night. From November to February this bitter schedule 
was followed, until one day he blurted out, “Why don’t you 
complain, Sophie?” 

She smiled athim. “But I’ve nothing to complain of, George. 
Only,” the smile died away, “I can’t help your pain a bit.” 

One day when she had been delirious and he knew the end 
was near and she was too weak to ask for what her eyes, in her 
lucid moments, were asking, he had the Last Sacraments brought 
to her. 

The Danas wanted her buried in Old Cemetery in the family 
plot at Cambridge, and he arranged for a anny, requiem from 
a Catholic church in Boston, leaving the selection of the church 
to the priest who had been with her at the end. 

He was too dazed by his loss to notice until he got out of the 
carriage just where he had been brought. Even then he looked 
stupidly at the little building into which they were taking Sophie’s 
body. He stared at the spite.s aX cs; there was an uncomprom- 
ising plain gold cross surmounting it. It was certainly a Catholic 
church. He went in the doors numb with emotion and sur- 
prise. For it was his own little church in Purchase Street, the 
one which had been built for him in those early days when he 


stood at its doors in his silk minister's robe. Inside it was a 
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very different place than that of his recollections, for there was 
faint incense on the air, little pictures lined the walls, a dim red 
light flickered. Where his communion table had stood they 
placed his wife’s coffin. 

They ushered him into a. pew near the front, the very pew 
where Sophie used to sit and listen to him pleading for humanity 
to man, for the love of God and not the fear of Hell alone. 

He had not made his congregation see the need of that love 
or know it. Something must have been lacking in him — 
something he did not know, some link between God and man. 
And Sophie had found it, Sophie for whom they were now 
beginning a solemn service of farewell. He was suddenly glad 
that he had remembered to have that part of the plot where she 
was buried consecrated according to the faith she held. 

As the solemn words reverberated through the little church, 
he found himself remembering another farewell. “Every seat 
here has a story to tell me of the past,” the departing minister 
had told his congregation. — “Whatever may be the future we 
have been blessed in the past” — “Peace be to you within these 
walls.” — 

He was glad he had spoken words like that — words of love 
— such words as were now being spoken over Sophie. Here 
and there he caught whole phrases in the Latin he loved: definite 
little sentences compact of peace and love and faith. 

He went home alone, bitterly alone, heartbroken. She had 
been his right hand, working so cheerfully at the Farm, teaching 
so ably, doing her best in these later years, always satisfied with 
the little he was able to give her. She had been too ill to know 
that during the last month he had finally paid the last Farm 
bill, the final one, an old grocers account, settled partly in cash 
and partly by a set of the Encyclopedia. 

He was very ill himself now, and life held little for him. 
Sophie was dead and the bills were paid — what more was there 
to live for? He brooded alone until his sister Marianne who 
was living in Morrisania, took him there with her for a time and 
that kindly grenadier put courage into him again. And the 
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room she gave him, with its pleasant quiet outlook on the forest, 
helped to solace his tired nerves. He went back again to his 
work, to his memories, his reading, and to church of some sort 
on Sundays. 

When Father Hecker came to The Tribune to offer his con- 
dolences, Ripley turned to him as he was leaving. “Isaac, can 
you do anything a Catholic priest can do?” 

“Certainly,” said the astonished Paulist. 

“Then, when I know my end is near, I'll send for you. Will 
you come?” 


“Of course I will, Mr. Ripley, wherever I may be.” 


Brook Farm had meantime gone through changes of various 
kinds. Somehow the poorhouse did not flourish as the en- 
thusiastic committee had thought it would. The place was sold 
and had gone through several hands when, in 1855, James Free- 
man Clarke, who had been one of the members of the early 
Transcendental Club, bought it, intending to colonize it some- 
what as the first Farmers had done. But his scheme fell through 
in a short time. 

In 1861 a Massachusetts regiment used it for a parade ground. 
It proved large enough for the manoeuvers of a thousand men, 
and Clarke said a bit dolefully that perhaps Camp Andrews had 
been Brook Farm’s best crop. Later it was used as a convalescent 
camp. After the war it had several owners, until in 1870 C. P. 
Burkhardt bought it and deeded it to the Lutheran Church to 
be used for its charities, and it became a home for the orphan 
children of that church. 

Today it has not changed greatly from its early appearance. 
The Hive is still there, not much different, save for a few modern 
additions. Where the workshop once stood is another building, 
a commonplace farm structure. The greenhouse is gone and 
so is the Eyrie, of which the two rocks which formed the foun- 
dation still remain. The Cottage is a tumble-down house. 
Across the road still stands the Nest, where, years after the sale 
of the Farm, George Bradford lived for a while. 
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The Farmers would miss some of their acres. The town of 
West Roxbury has taken a goodly number of feet from the front 
of the grounds to make a wider public road. The little road 
still runs between the brook and the house, the one which the 
Farmers used for all their transportation. The brook has been 
banked with rocks against its overflowing in the spring. 

Ora Gannett, then Mrs. Sedgewick, had a friend who used to 
laugh at her for her devotion to the Farm, and sometimes, when 
they went for a walk, she would stop by a brook and ask, “How 
about this one, Ora? Surely its voice is as sweet as the one at 


your Farm.” But Ora always shook her head. 


There are memorials left of the people who tried to build a 
new heaven on an old earth. On the lawn of the Hive is a 
gray and black sign, which reads, “Brook Farm, scene of the 
Social Experiment, 1841 to 1847, and site of Camp Andrew, 
1861.” And on the walls of the Massachusetts Historical So 
ciety hangs the only oil painting ever made of the Farm, given 
by one of the Codman boys who lived there. It shows all the 
buildings — Cottage and Eyrie and Pilgrim House perched at 
the back and The Hive low in the valley. It shows the jagged 
row of stones that were a memorial to the Phalansterie. In front 
of it runs the brook, and shading the Hive is the great elm 
which today still stands over the orphanage. 

The ledge where Eliot put his big Bible when he preached 
to the Indians, is kept intact. When part of that land was sold 
for a cemetery by the almshouse the town reserved a square in 
it to be kept as a perpetual monument to Eliot and the Brook 
Farm Community. 

Theodore Parker’s little church is still standing with a metal 
plate to tell passers-by that it was his. And down in the village 
the new school building of red brick, opened in 1933, is named 
the Sophia Ripley School. In the Boston Public Library is 
amas George Ripley’s library, which was willed it by Theodore 

arker. 

The Social Experiment had lasted only six years, or, if one 
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counts in those last months when only a few remained at the 
Farm, seven. It left its mark in some way or other on all who 
lived there. As for the tenets it held, some are gone, for they 
were only chaff, but others that were true wheat are still furnish- 
ing crops to the world. They established, said Frothingham, 
no new orders of men, but experiments in thought and life — 
“they acted not in defiance of precedent but in unconsciousness 
of precedent.” 

Labor too benefited from the Farm experiment. With the 
exception of Brownson, most of the Farmers dropped any direct 
campaigning for workingmen’s rights when they dropped the 
Farm, with the exception of John Orvis. He went on studying 
co-operatives and wrote a great deal on the subject. He studied 
those of England and tried to introduce their methods into the 
States. All his life he defended the idea of trade unions, and 
remained a member of the Knights of Labor, though objecting 
to some of their methods. He was one of the later crop of 
Farmers, however, who definitely preferred a concrete experiment 
even if it failed to too much talk about a vision. One of his 
pet theories was that to the Farm could be traced the beginnings 
of trade unions in America. He often quoted a sentence of 
Ripley’s that summed up for him the intention of the Farm and 
its belief: “It must be that life is kinder and finer where people 
are devoted to each other’s good and where the constant struggle 
for the means of subsistence is made less urgent and exacting.” 


Ripley himself, of whom Brownson said that he was “always 
the friend and brother and never the master,” stayed on at The 
Tribune in a more and more honored capacity. He proved now 
that he was not the visionary or dreamer his enemies had called 
him, but an intelligent critic of life and books, of whom it was 
said that he wrote with the grasp of a philosopher and the good 
taste of a gentleman. His work on The Tribune became better 
and better paid and carking money worries left him. Between 
1858 and 1863 he and Dana worked at the New American Ency- 
clopedia. By that time the russet hair and the thick beard were 
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very gray. And he had grown very insistent about letting no 
one use his own special chair at the office — not a bit associative, 
complained Dana, who found it comfortable too. 

In 1865 he married again, a young German widow whom he 
had at first intended to adopt. It was a happy event for him in 
that it brought him out of his seclusion and was the beginning of 
his public career. And it even brought him a little step daugh- 
ter, Carmela, who became devoted to him and insisted on taking 
his name. 

He went to Europe and met the men he had written to and 
about — Bright, Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Carlyle. He had 
called on Carlyle as soon as he could arrange it. No sooner were 
they seated than Carlyle launched into a tirade against the United 
States, especially the Federal Government, and the tirade went 
on and on. Finally a pause came and Ripley got up quietly, 
picked up his hat, and walked out — and never walked back. 
Later in the day he found in a London library a copy of Emerson’s 
new book, Society and Solitude, and it was like manna in the 
wilderness to him, after the desert of disappointment in which he 
had spent the previous hours. 

When he died, fifteen years after his marriage, he was so im- 
portant a member of The Tribune staff, that the account of his 
funeral was made into a small pamphlet by the paper. He was 
buried at Woodlawn in New York City, and all The Tribune 
staff was there, as well as Bancroft and Godwin and other earlier 
friends. The last article he had sent to Harper’s was on “The 
Fierce Spirit of Liberty.” 

He had sent for Hecker as he had told him he would, when 
his end was near, but the message had been delayed by an un- 
sympathetic family, and, when Father Isaac Hecker came hurry- 
ing over from Fifty-ninth Street, he found him in delirium, un- 
able to recognize him or to speak to him. _ 

As the men who had known Ripley, mostly younger men 
than himself, for many of his own age had passed away before 
him, looked down at his coffin, covered by crossed palms with a 
bunch of roses over them, and at the head a cross of Aowers, it 
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seemed a singularly fortunate array. For he had gained a certain 
well-earned fame, and he had borne the cross of life well, covering 
always with flowers the reality of pain. 

One of the hymns seemed felicitously chosen too, to the men 


who had known him through his long life: 


“Calmly, calmly lay him down; 
He has fought a noble fight. 


Memories all too bright for tears 
Crowd around us from the past; 
He was faithful to the last — 

Faithful through long toilsome years.” 


Dana, for whom Ripley used to insist the brook ran brighter 
than it did for the rest, remained with The Tribune until 1868. 
In 1863 he had received his degree from Harvard, as of the class 
of ’43. During many of those years he was still a liberal, justify- 
ing even revolution if necessary for the sake of liberty for the 
down-trodden. But as the years went on, and he became one of 
a group with plenty of money, he grew less and less idealistic. 
His topics in the paper were different too, his editorials. Slavery 
of course remained an issue and ideal of a sort with him, but the 
the continental railroad and the protective tariff — rich men’s 
hopes — filled his thoughts in much of his writing. In 1862, 
due to the fact that their views had become so different, Greeley 
asked him to resign. After a few lean years and an interlude 
as Grant’s Assistant Secretary of War, he became editor of The 
Sun, and was soon deep in writing the poisonous editorials that 
were the fashion of the day. 

He had a chance now to fling an insult occasionally at his old 
chief Greeley and later at Grant, against whom he had turned 
for some personal reason. Of course no one minded this viru- 
lence of the press. In fact, every one expected it. If a paper 
wished to express its opinion of an opponent, The Times would 
be apt to label him disreputable, The Sun call him a stupid hum- 
bug, The Tribune as of no moral character, even though the man 
was perhaps a good father and an excellent citizen in many eyes. 
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In his later days one saw nothing of social democracy in Dana’s 
editorials. His defense of practical idealism was heard no more. 
He had been a sober old young man even at the Farm, but there 
he had been chief exponent of the fact that cooperation was the 
source of all good. Now the youth who had organized a dash- 
ing corps of waiters had grown up into a man who organized 
opinions and made them work — not now for others, however, 
but for himself. 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody lived to be over ninety. Her fa- 
mous brother-in-law and many of her family were long since 
laid in Sleepy Hollow and Salem cemeteries and in Boston before 
her stout frame grew too weary for earth. They called her 
affectionately the Grandmother of Boston, with her pleasant 
face and her white curls, her keen interest in causes and people. 
Thomas Higginson picked her out of a snow bank one stormy 
winter day, and, as soon as he set her on her feet, she recognized 
him and said breathlessly, “Oh, I am so glad to see you. I want 
to talk to you about Sarah Winnemucca,” and kept him blowing 
about as she discussed the trials of her Indian protégée. 

Horace Greeley went briefly into politics, first as Representa- 
tive, and then aimed higher and ran for the Presidency on the 
Liberal Republican ticket, with Grant for opponent. During the 
same week that he saw this prize taken from him and with heavy 
losses by a man who far outstripped him in votes, his wife, to 
whom he was devoted, died. ‘The two events, coming so close 
together, evidently caused something in Greeley to snap. Not 
more than a month later he died in a mental institution in West- 
chester, not far from his farm in Chappaqua. 

Others of Brook Farm’s important adherents remained much 
more the idealists they had been at first. Germanicus Hedge 
lived to be eighty-five and never stopped thinking German phi- 
losophy would enrich American life. He was one for whom 
the Farm had been only a sort of intellectual migration, but his 
early influence had been of importance to them all. 


Abby Morton, who used to tell the small children fascinating 
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tales, now, as Mrs. Diaz, put the stories in print. They were, 
said those who had lived there, full of Brook Farm spirit. 

George Curtis kept on with his chosen career until he became 
editor of Harper's Magazine and into this he put all the idealism 
the Farm had loved. All his life he wanted life to be better for 
every one. But he was not the type who rode like a knight 
errant at the enemy. He thought it should be done pleasantly 
and in a quiet way. He thought freedom should be won and 
kept in a gentlemanly manner and not in rowdy fashion. He 
preferred having it done with ink instead of with blood. His 
editorial department, called “From an Easy Chair,” perfectly 
expressed this attitude. He thought that sanity and explana- 
tion always won out against noise and illogic. And it was he 
who perhaps best expressed the Farm’s ideals and its values when 
he wrote of it: “This idea of ours was not new. It was a 
thought old as humanity and generous as when Christ first 
preached it. No common minds would cherish such a dream 
or try to make it real. The practical effort has failed but the 
high purpose has only been strengthened and confirmed. It 
will have remote and happy effects which are much more pert- 
sonal.” 

He still believed in many of the Associative ideas: “Many 
of us hope that associative or cooperative industry will bring 
about a better distribution of the privileges and advantages of 
society — some remedy for its evils and sufferings.” He be- 
lieved that, but not enough to fight for it. He married one of 
the Shaw girls who used to come over to Brook Farm for lessons. 
When Dwight heard the news he was overwhelmed. “To think 
of that — the child who used to go through finger exercises under 
my piano professorship, the child of our young friends — a bride, 
and yours,” he wrote Curtis. 

The other Shaw daughter married General Francis Barlow, 
son of the beautiful Brookline Mrs. Barlow, and a hero in the 
Civil War. 


Dwight was one of those who remained a practical idealist. 
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Under him the Journal of Music flourished: into it he put all 
his love for the art for which he lived, the one which, he said 
once, leads to the pole star of unity. 

He had loved the Farm perhaps more than any man who lived 
there excepting Ripley himself. He had stayed there after even 
Ripley had gone, and he used to say that he would not have 
been living to middle age if it had not been for what he did 
among the trees and hauling the hay and even handling the 
scythe. All his life he remained honest to his principles. He 
was the aid of young musicians struggling for recognition. He * 
had been a gentle and kindly young man, and he was that all 
his life. To him, even more than to George Curtis who said 
it, could be attributed this remark: “I am sure most men live 
to acknowledge in their hearts the superiority of young dreams 
over old. possessions.” 

In 1841 the Boston Academy had played two of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies, the First and the Fifth; in 1888 the Dean of Boston 
music could point with pride to the fact that “music’s benign 
influence has spread over the town and many more of the sym- 
phonies have been played — but especially and most often I am 
happy to say — the Fifth.” 

His life held one great grief, that of the early death of his 
wife, Mary Bullard, who died while he was on a brief vacation 
abroad. 

In Concord life went smoothly enough, especially after the 
end of the Civil War had taken away one of its most debated 
causes. There was a deep silent joy there, now that the whole 
nation was free. “The world is gray with its dawning light,” 
wrote Whittier, and they all admitted the grayness but their 
eyes were turned to the east and the light of the coming sun. 
Emerson could go back completely now to philosophy, and he 
need no longer tell audiences such anecdotes as the one of the 
lecturer who announced that slavery was a divine institution, 
only to be interrupted from the floor by an indignant listener 
who shouted, “So is hell.” 


Transcendentalism was still a topic and even a need among 
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the Concord and Boston liberals. When Hecker came out one 
day with a definition of the cult it was not relished by its devotees, 
especially considering that he had once been one of them. “A 
Transcendentalist,” said he, “is one who has keen sight but is 
destitute of the rich glow of love. He is en rapport with the 
spiritual world, but is destitute of the celestial one. He prefers 
talking about love to possessing it.” 

But Emerson and Alcott cared little more for Hecker’s faith 
than he did for theirs. When he came to preach in Concord, 
in the small Catholic church there, many who had known him 
wenttohearhim. But Emerson did not, nor did Alcott. When 
he met Emerson next day on the highway, he stopped to talk. 
But to Hecker’s amusement Emerson avoided his direct gaze, 
and as he talked kept turning around until he stood almost with 
his back to Hecker. 

“I think I prefer music to preaching anyway,” he said. 
“When I heard the famous Miserere in the English chapel in 
Rome I thought to myself that to teach well you must speak the 
complete truth, and I thought the music said it better than 
words could, whether your sort or mine either.” And then, 
with true Emersonian charm, he turned around and looked full 
at Hecker. “It is hard, Isaac, to be simple enough to be good,” 
he said. 

Alcott had gone to hear Hecker talk, but the preacher was not 
sure whether it was to scoff or possibly to pray. They met before 
Hecker left Concord, and Alcott said to him smilingly, “Isaac, 
why can’t you make a Catholic of me?” 

Hecker stooped and tapped Alcott’s knee. “Too much rust 
here,” he said as he straightened up. For once the placid Alcott 
was bitterly angry. He turned red and walked abruptly away. 

Hecker missed Thoreau most of all, buried now with so many 
others in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. He often sighed about 
Thoreau. “He would have made a great hermit under Cathol- 
icism — perhaps even a minor Saint Francis. And instead he 
never in all his life was able to distinguish between nature and 
nature’s God.” 
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Emerson had been asked to speak again at his Alma Mater, 
for the echoes of the speech which had so aroused Dr. Norton 
and his cohorts had died to an echo now and been absorbed into 
the more liberal spirit of the day. But even in 1881 Harvard 
was still apprehensive of what one of her sons might say in her 
halls, and still picked her speakers with a certain care. When 
Wendell Phillips was invited to make an address at a Phi Beta 
Kappa dinner, Curtis wondered if perhaps he might seize his 
kindly Mother by the hair or would he embrace her? 

Emerson himself did not care much for these meetings of 
elderly men — what he called the “stygian anniverseries of Cam- 
bridge, that hurrahing among ghosts, those bald meeting in 
memory of bright cheeks and departed health.” 

He preferred his own Concord, and the children he had known 
grown up now and with families of their own. One of Mr. 
Pratt’s boys was married to the oldest Alcott girl immortalized 
by her sister Louisa as Meg in Little Women. Bradfords and 
Emersons, Alcotts and Dwights and Shaws — sooner or later 
some of them came to Concord to live or at least to visit. 

The War too had taken its toll of Brook Farm children. John 
Allen’s boy had fought at Vicksburg and been mortally wounded 
there. The little Shaw boy, Robert, who used to ride his pony 
over to the Farm, sitting proudly with his father beside him on 
a tall horse, was buried in the trenches at Fort Sumter and is 
commemorated in Boston’s great War Memorial. 


All of the men and women of Brook Farm, while they were 
still living there, and during the time when even the sober Ripley 
thought twenty-five years would be sufficient to make the whole 
country realize the truth and the necessity of their way of life, 
had thought that one day they would all be buried in their own 
Pine Woods burying ground. There is not one there now, ex- 
cept the Reverend Allen’s wife and Mary Ann Williams, whose 
death was the only one that occurred at the Farm. 

The others are scattered far and wide. Dwight lies in Mount 
Vernon, Ripley in Woodlawn, Sophia in Brookline, Parker in 
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Italy, Warren Burton in Salem, Newcomb in Paris, Dana in 
Long Island, Brownson in Notre Dame, George Curtis at Ash- 
ton in the hills of Massachusetts, Hecker in the vault of the 
Paulist Church in New York, Hawthorne at Sleepy Hollow. 
Many lie in Southern battlefields or in soldiers’ cemeteries. 
Some are buried in small forgotten cemeteries in little gold rush 
towns. 

Not one is at Brook Farm. Only their dreams lie buried 
there. 
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